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CHAPTER LY. 
DOROTHY’S IMPRESSIONS, 


VEN your self-contained woman cannot exist entirely without some 
natural outlet for all that is brightest and most womanly in her 
nature. Marcia Denison’s accomplishments stood her in good stead, 
and went a great way towards a placid kind of happiness, a tranquil 
pleasure, undisturbed by any fear that it is too lovely a thing to en- 
dure. But however accomplished a woman may be, there are times 
when the mind grows weary, when the tired intellect recoils reluctantly 
from its accustomed labour, when the empty heart yearns for some plea- 
sant thing to nestle in its dreary void. The human mind, however 
skilled in the scientific combination of sweet sounds, cannot be alto- 
gether satisfied with harmonious sequences, quaint fugues, contrary mo- 
tions, and plaintive diminished sevenths. The human eye, however 
artistic, must have something more to look upon than the cool sha- 
dows and bright gleams of colour in a water-colour sketch. And a 
woman’s soul, ever sympathetic, must have some nearer object for its 
warm sympathies than the dead-and-gone creatures whose stately phan- 
toms stalk through the pages of history. 

Marcia Denison, though she has some little right to rank herself 
umong the dreaded lists of strong-minded women, was not entirely 
without a woman’s fancies. She had her favourites amongst the people 
she had known from her earliest childhood, and the chief of them all 
was Dorothy. 

Dorothy was the daughter of James Tursgood the bailiff, and by 
consequence the granddaughter of that elderly female who acted as Mr. 
Pauncefort’s housekeeper. Dorothy had been a toddling baby of three 
when Marcia Denison was seven years old, and had been taken under 
the special protection of Sir Jasper’s younger daughter at a very early 
age. The child of seven had taken it into her wise head to patronise 
the rosy-cheeked toddler; and from that time until Evelyn Denison’s 
death and the baronet’s departure for the Continent, Dorothy Tursgood 
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had been Marcia’s pet and pupil. Ofcourse, under these circumstances, 
Dorothy received an education which made her infinitely charming, and 
entirely unfit for the rough-and-ready style of existence in her father’s 
household. She had felt this during Marcia’s long absence from Scars- 
dale; but it was all over now, for Dorothy was to be Miss Denison’s own 
maid, and was to live entirely at the Abbey. 

It was a pretty sight to see the two women grouped together in 
the autumn sunlight, in one of the deep window-seats of that chamber 
which had once been the schoolroom of Sir Jasper’s two daughters, but 
which was now Marcia’s own sitting-room, sacred from the footsteps of 
strangers. 

Miss Denison sat on the cushioned window-seat, with the sunlight 
behind her head, while Dorothy crouched on a low stool at her feet, 
and looked lovingly and reverently upward to the thoughtful face of 
her mistress. 

That pale face, with its sharply-defined and delicate features, was 
pleasantly contrasted by the rosy cheeks and sunny auburn hair that 
would break away into curls, confine it with whatever fetters you could 
choose, the arch hazel eyes, the ripe red lips, always ready to curve 
themselves into bewitching smiles, the saucy double-chin, the lurking 
dimple at each corner of the mouth, which formed the manifold charms 
of the bailiffs daughter. She was a round dumpling of prettiness and 
sweet temper, created to be the queen of a rustic May-day, the idol of 
bumpkin worshippers; and the best of it was, that she was quite un- 
conscious of her own prettiness. 

And yet she was by no means a high-minded woman. She was very 
fond of fine dress, and would lie awake all night thinking of a new bon- 
net, or a coloured print that she had seen in one of the grand emporiums 
of Roxborough. She was vain and frivolous, and would very much like 
to have been pretty; but she had no idea that there could be any pret- 
tiness in a dumpling figure, round red cheeks, and an impertinent little 
nose, Which was always pointing skywards, without any pretension to 
sublimity. Contemplating her own reflection in a looking-glass, poor 
Dorothy sighed as she thought how nice it would have been to be tall 
and slender, like Miss Denison, with a proud pale face, and dark arched 
brows above deeply-clear gray eyes. Dorothy worshipped her patroness 
and mistress, and founded all her ideas of perfection upon this one 
model of womanhood. ‘To wear corded black-silk, thick and lustreless 
as the rector’s gown, a narrow linen collar clasped tightly round a slim 
swan-like throat; to have long thin white hands, all aglitter with dia- 
mond-rings, and to sit all day in beautiful rooms, seemed to Dorothy 
Tursgood the very perfection of human happiness, whose even course 
could only be disturbed by sudden death. 

Dorothy, with these ideas deeply rooted in her mind, contemplated 
her mistress with some smile of wonder; for Marcia Denison accepted 
the delights of her life with a manner that was a great deal more like 
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calm resignation than complete happiness. Could it be possible that 
such possessions as diamond-rings and unlimited silk-dresses might be- 
come flat and indifferent by long familiarity? Oh, if it was so, what a 
barren universe this world must be! and out of what material could the 
youthful mind shape its ideal of perfect bliss? Dorothy’s heart had been 
unmoved by so much as one flutter engendered of love’s restless fever, 
and as yet her tranquil slumbers were only disturbed by the vision of a 
new bonnet-ribbon, or a coral necklace purchased at Roxborough fair. 

It was the third day after Miss Denison’s return,—the day succeeding 
that quiet little dinner at which George Panncefort had found himself 
an almost involuntary guest,—and Dorothy Tursgood was enjoying what 
she called a “lovely long talk” with her mistress. It happened some- 
how that Mr. Pauncefort formed the principal subject of discussion in 
this lovely long talk; and as the talk was almost absorbed by the viva- 
cious Dorothy, this fact was by no means singular. Marcia, returned 
from Continental wanderings, might have a great deal to tell her en- 
thusiastic little attendant; but Dorothy, who had spent all her life at 
Scarsdale, must necessarily be rather restricted in her choice of topics. 

“ And oh, Miss Marcia, I am sure that he is very poor,” she said 
presently, at the end of a long disquisition upon the habits and man- 
ners of Sir Jasper’s tenant. 

“ But why, my pet?” asked Miss Denison with a smile. 

She was in a lazy humour this morning, and had thrown aside a 
musical composition in which consecutive fifths wou/d crop up in the 
bass in spite of her. She had thrown aside her sheet of music-paper 
and shut the piano, and now she felt a drowsy pleasure in the balmy 
air, the mellow sunlight, and the gentle hum of pretty Dorothy’s voice. 

“Why do you think he is poor, my darling?” 

Dorothy gave a little gasp. She had the feminine habit of jumping 
at conclusions, and the equally feminine habit of not being very clear 
as to why she had so jumped. 

“Well,” she murmured thoughtfully, “first and foremost because he 
wears, oh, such a shabby coat!” 

“He may wear that from choice, my Dorothy. An old garment is 
sometimes so comfortable to a lazy man,—and yet I should hardly 
think Mr. Pauncefort was lazy. Or his shabby costume may be an 
affectation of eccentricity,—and yet, from what I saw of him last night, I 
should scarcely imagine he would be guilty of affectation. However, my 
dear little Dorothy, there may be a dozen reasons why he should wear a 
worn-out shooting-coat, and not one of them need be the want of money.” 

“Oh, but then I think he is poor because of so many things. It 
isn’t only the coat. There is one reason why I think he is very, very, 
very poor!” exclaimed Dorothy, shaking her head, and screwing up her 
lips with extraordinary solemnity. 

** And what is that reason, dear ?” 

“He never gives any thing to poor people. Never, never! And yet 
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I am sure he is charitable; for he will go and see poor people, and sit 
with them, and listen to all their troubles, and ask, oh, such lots of 
questions, until they begin to think he’s going to do ever so much for 
them, and then he goes away and does nothing. Now, of course, that 
would be very unkind if he were rich. I haven’t forgotten my grammar, 
Miss Marcia,—subjunctive mood, if he were. So I feel sure he must be 


dreadfully poor. I mean dreadful, because it is dreadful for rich people 
to be poor.” 


“ Dorothy!” 


“T mean it’s dreadful for people that ought to be rich to be poor. 
Do you know, Miss Marcia, I think sometimes the gentleman at the 
Hermitage is what’s that where we always put the ¢/ in the 
wrong place?” 

“ Misanthropic.” 

“ Yes, that’s it—mis-an-thropic!” cried Dorothy with a triumphant 
snap at the last two syllables; “and oh, what a pity they can’t invent 
some shorter word to mean grumpy, without being vulgar! I think he 
is misanthropic, miss, because he'll shut himself up with his books for 
days together, grandmother says; and in all the time he’s been at the 
Hermitage he hasn’t made a single acquaintance in Roxborough; and 
somehow, do you know, Miss Marcia, I think he must have turned 
grump—misan-thingamy—from not being happy in his mind; for oh, 
he does give such a sigh sometimes as he sits over his books!” 

“ Why, Dorothy, you are a Fouché in petticoats.” 

“] remember all about him, Miss Marcia. Joseph Fouché, minister 
of police under Napoleon Bonaparte, born at La Martiniére, near Nantes, 
1763; created Duke of Otranto 1809 ; died 1820,” said Dorothy, folding 
her hands meekly, with a lively recollection of her lessons. “Do you 
know, Miss Marcia, when I’m in chapel on a Sunday, I sometimes 
wonder whether I look different from the other girls,—whether I look 
as if I knew history and grammar and geography, and such like? but 
lor, miss, I do think a bonnet-ribbon makes more difference than all 
the education that ever was,” Dorothy murmured with a thoughtful 
sigh. 

Miss Denison caressed the pretty auburn curls with her slim white 
fingers, and considered whether she had been very wise in cramming 
that simple head with a second edition of all the hard facts that had 
been filtered through her own brain. 

“Tm afraid your education may not be much use to you in what 
people call a practical way, my darling,” she said presently; “but edu- 
cation must always have a refining influence, and refinement is a kind 
of goodness. Besides, who knows what my Dorothy's fate may be in 
afterlife? There may come a day when it will be very useful to you to 
speak tolerably good English, and write a nice legible hand. And as 
for Pinnock’s Goldsmith and Mangnall’s Questions, this world must: al- 
ways have some pleasanter associations for those who know all about 
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the dead-and-gone people who have inhabited it. In the mean while 
you and I can be companions now and then, Dorothy; which we could 
scarcely be, if you were exactly like the other girls you sit with at 
chapel.” 

“Oh, no, indeed, Miss Marcia, they are so dreadful, and drop their 
W’s always; and their hands are so red, and their boots are so clumpy; 
and they do breathe so hard, that it’s quite unpleasant to sit next them. 
But oh, miss, ’m not good enough to be your companion ever; only 
you're so kind to me.” 

“Am I, Dorothy? I’m afraid my kindness is not without some 
alloy of selfishness, and may be, after all, rather ill-advised kindness.” 

“Selfish, dear Miss Marcia! You, who are so good to every one, 
and so kind to me; for, oh, it 7s so kind of you not to want me to wear 
caps!” cried Dorothy, shaking her bright auburn hair into all manner 
of crispy undulations and stray tendrils that were infinitely bewitching. 
“But what was I saying just now, Miss Marcia?” resumed the bailiff’s 
daughter; “oh, about his being so gloomy.” 

“ About whom, darling?” asked Miss Denison in a dreamy voice. 

She had been thinking of her dead sister. It was only natural that 
this return to the Abbey should bring the lost girl’s image very vividly 
before her. The place was so dull, so utterly empty and dreary without 
that dashing impulsive Evelyn, who had been wont to burst into Marcia’s 
sitting-room half-a-dozen times in the course of a morning—a beautiful, 
spontaneous, vivacious creature, whose presence filled the dullest room 
with life and brightness. 

“And I’m sure she loved me a little,” Marcia thought very sadly; 
“and now there is no one—no one.” 

There was little Dorothy looking up at her mistress’s pensive face 
all the time; but though Dorothy’s affection was a very pleasant thing, 
it was not exactly the thing to fill the great void in such a heart as 
Marcia Denison’s; it was a little too much like the grateful chirping ofa 
bird who flutters his wings and perches lovingly on a finger of the hand 
that tends him; or the frisking of a petted lap-dog, nestling at the feet 
of his mistress. This return to Scarsdale seemed to Marcia Denison 
like the reopening of a wound that time had almost healed; and her 
thoughts wandered far away from the subject of Dorothy Tursgood’s 
simple prattle, which was all about that one solitary event of the last 
twelvemonth—the advent of George Pauncefort to the Hermitage. 

“And as I said before, Miss Marcia,” Dorothy rattled on, in a 
breathless way peculiar to the genus vulgarly known as chatterbox, 
“T’m sure he’s very poor, dreadfully poor, and I sometimes think it’s 
that which makes him unhappy. Because, you see, he’s so clever; he 
must be very, very clever, you know; always reading, reading, reading, 
as he is, all day, and all night too sometimes; and it does seem hard for 
such a clever person to be cut off from the rest of the world, and to live 
in the middle of a wood and see nobody, on account of his poverty.” 
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“But you said just now that he was misanthropic, Dorothy,” said 
Miss Denison, arousing herself by an effort from that long reverie about 
the dead; “misanthropic people think it no misfortune to be cut off 
from the rest of the world.” 

_“Don’t they, miss? I fancied people were misanthropists only 
when they couldn’t afford to be any thing else. It must be so much 
cheaper to despise the human race than to wear nice clothes and give 
dinner-parties.” 

“ But there is such a thing as an honest love of solitude, Dorothy, 
and a natural distaste for the clamour and contention of the world. Do 
you remember that French proverb I taught you, Le jew ne vaut pas la 
chandelle? People generally say that when they have burnt out the 
candle and lost the game; but I suppose there are a few exceptionally 
wise people who keep their candle, and turn their backs upon the 
gaming-table. Mr. Pauncefort may be one of those people.” 

“T don’t think that, miss,” answered Dorothy, with a wise shake of 
her curly head; “ Z think he is a person who has had a great fortune 
and spent it; and, though he carries his head very high, and seems to 
take his troubles in an off-hand kind of way, he can’t help sighing some- 
times when he remembers how rich he once was. That’s what J think, 
miss, and that’s what grandmother thinks. She has tried to get the 
truth out of Mr. Pauncefort’s servant; but she says you might as well 
question a tombstone as him, or better, for that would tell you some- 
thing, even if it wasn’t true.” 

And here George Pauncefort’s name drifted out of Dorothy’s chatter, 
and the girl’s talk rambled on into other channels; Miss Denison’s hand 
lying tenderly on the pretty head which rested on her knee, while Miss 
Denison’s mind wandered far away into the vanished regions of the past. 
Every now and then she brought herself back for a moment from that 
shadowy world to say something kind to her enthusiastic little maid; 
and even when her thoughts were furthest away, that ruder second 
sense—that superficial intellect which will serve us for common use, 
while the soul soars upward into cloudland—took cognisance of all that 
Dorothy was saying. 

Thus it was that Marcia Denison received her first impressions 
about George Pauncefort. Dorothy’s estimate of that gentleman’s 
worldly circumstances was accepted by her mistress, chiefly perhaps 
because the subject was too indifferent to be worth any serious discus- 
sion, and, once carelessly accepted, became a rooted conviction. 

When Mr. Pauncefort paid his second visit to the Abbey, he had ex- 
changed his velveteen shooting-jacket for a frock-coat; but the cloth was 
tolerably well worn, and the cut of the coat fixed the date of its confec- 
tion at some years before the stranger’s advent at Scarsdale. The coat 
might have looked owfr¢ and old-fashioned upon a meaner-looking man; 
but Sir Jasper’s tenant had that indefinable something, that utterly in- 
describable air of distinction which makes a man independent of his 
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tailor. What an unspeakable distance between gentleman Brummel, 
created by the happy inspirations of sartorial genius, and the quiet 
English gentleman of the blue blood, whose haughty grace is a heritage 
bequeathed to him by Crusaders who fought at Acre, and Knights who 
saw the earth black with the slaughtered chivalry of France on Crecy’s 
fatal field! 

Sir Jasper Denison, not easily pleased upon ordinary occasions, had 
been pleased to take very kindly to the solitary occupant of the Her- 
mitage, and was inclined to go into raptures about his new acquaintance. 
The baronet was very impulsive, and not a little frivolous. The bitter 
strokes which Fate had dealt at him had fallen on a nature too weak 
and selfish to be elevated or sublimated by affliction. He was a man 
who took the decrees of Heaven in pretty much the same spirit as that 
in which he might have taken the undeserved cruelty of an earthly 
assailant. When his daughter died, he could not bow his head and 
resign himself to the belief that she had only floated away from him 
into a fairer region whither he might some day follow her, if he so pleased. 
He was a student of those brilliant philosophers whose genius illumined 
with flashes of lurid grandeur the eve of the French revolution. He 
could not make a temple of worship out of the tomb of his dead child. 
The sepulchre of the beloved was a horrible thing from which he fled 
away to beguile his grief by a cynical contemplation of frivolous humanity 
amusing icself at German watering-places, or hurrying through Italian 
picture-galleries. It may be that Sir Jasper’s sudden predilection for 
the society of George Pauncefort arose chiefly from the fact that the 
stranger was the only person at Scarsdale whose presence did not remind 
him of the dead. With the tenant of the Hermitage the bereaved father 
felt himself safe; no chance allusion to the lost, no half-retracted men- 
tion of her name, was likely to drop from the lips of the man who had 
never seen her. .It is difficult for any human creature linked to an 
eternal future by the feeblest shred of Christian faith, to understand the 
unutterable horror which Death wears when he crosses the threshold of 
the Atheist. To Sir Jasper Denison consolation was an impossibility. 
The only anodyne by which his grief might at intervals be lulled to rest 
was occupation. He had amused himself somehow or other by those 
restless and fitful Continental wanderings, until he had used up alk 
those regions where the Sybarite may travel without finding too many 
crumpled leaves among the roses, and he came back now with a vague 
intention of occupying himself by some desultory dabbling in building, 
philanthropy, and steam-farming. 

In this humour the baronet was rather pleased to hear of the fallen 
chimney at the Hermitage. He sent a messenger post-haste to summon 
the Roxborough architect on the morning after Mr. Pauncefort’s visit 
to the Abbey; and after a very long consultation with that gentleman— 
to which solemn conference Sir Jasper’s tenant was specially invited— 
certain improvements were arranged which would in no way destroy the 
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picturesque medievalism of the Hermitage, but which were sufficiently 
important to render that tenement unfit for occupation during the space 
of some weeks. 

“In which period you will do me the honour to take up your quar- 
ters here,” said Sir Jasper; “I intend making myself as familiar with 
the Niger as I am with the Thames; and I shall look to you, Mr. Paunce- 
fort, to give me the delightful sensation of playing hide-and-seek with a 
family-party of lions every evening.” 

“You are very good, Sir Jasper; I was thinking of making a little 
pedestrian tour—” 

“And depriving me of my African explorations—cruel! But a 
pedestrian tour in October, wet days and foggy evenings, rheumatism 
and sciatica! Have you looked at your glass this morning? No, ’'m 
sure you have not. I am an idle man, Mr. Pauncefort, and, like all idle 
men, learned in the signs of the times. We are going to have abomin- 
able weather for a month at a stretch. Look at that low gray sky; and 
then decline the shelter of my blue bedroom for the slippery moors and 
damp woodlands, if you dare.” 

Sir Jasper’s tenant hesitated, looked out of the window, and then 
looked back into the room. It was past five in the afternoon, and the 
day was darkening already. The dull gray sky and shadowy landscape 
without contrasted dismally with the warm glow of the firelight within, 
There is such a wondrous magic in the red light ofa fire. Surely it 
must be the magic of association—dating from the far-away day when 
month-old babies lie upon their mother’s knees and laugh for the first 
time to see the ruddy flames dancing up the chimney. George Paunce- 
fort looked back into the room, and in that one moment of hesitation 
his resolution spread its wings and floated away into chaos. The con- 
ference had been held in the library, the chamber in which George 
Pauncefort had watched Marcia Denison’s white hands hovering over 
the teacups the night before. The firelight glimmering on the morocco 
bindings of books that lined the wainscot from the ceiling to the floor 
made the room radiant with the tender glory of home, and even the 
grim bronze sea-god scemed to melt under that pleasant influence and 
modulate his monotonous voice to a gentler tone. 

Some invisible spirit, permeating the very atmosphere with its subtle 
presence, seemed to whisper, 

“This is home—home—the mystic region which you have not in- 
habited for fifteen years. Welcome, poor wanderer from the desert; 
welcome, lost bird from a ruined nest ; welcome, from your lonely tent 
under the cold unpitying sky, poor friendless creature; welcome—home 
—home!” 

And then another spirit of an argumentative and rebellious order 
arose in the man’s breast, and cried, 

“What have you done that you should turn away from this pleasant 
shelter to tramp the country side, with houseless vagabonds for your 
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fellow-travellers? Are you a pariah, that you must shrink away from 
friendly hands, and go and hide yourself among village boors and wan- 
dering outcasts?” 

There was a brief pause, during which Sir Jasper amused himself by 
stirring the logs piled on the coal-fire, and then George Pauncefort re- 
plied: 

“TJ will accept your invitation, Sir Jasper, as frankly as it is given. 
There is no reason why I should decline your hospitality or recoil from 
your kindliness.” He said this with some touch of pride in his manner, 
and a faint glow upon his dark face. 

“Good!” exclaimed the Baronet, laying his hand upon the bell. 
“Then I may tell Mrs. Browning to air the blue room. You will 
come to us to-morrow, and the builders may begin their work as soon 
afterwards as they please. You will bring your servant, by the by. 
Imagine Diogenes with a body-servant! Remember that you are ex- 
changing one Hermitage for another. No dinner-parties ; no pretty 
girls; no empty-headed young men to play billiards in the rainy morn- 
ings. Only a big rambling house, tolerably well filled with objects of 
art, and a fretful old man and his daughter. Do you think you can 
make yourself happy with us?” 

“Tam only afraid of being too happy.” 

“ How do you mean!” 

A deep flush kindled in George Pauncefort’s face as the Baronet 
asked this question. For a moment he seemed just a little confused, 
and scarcely able to answer that simple inquiry; but in the next minute 
he replied very quietly: 

“Do you remember what Dante and Tennyson have said about ‘: 
sorrow’s crown of sorrow’? There are circumstances in the history of 
my life which make it impossible that I should ever have a home. Do 
you suppose Diogenes was free to choose any thing better when he took 
to his tub? I cannot imagine the cynical mood innate in man. To my 
mind it seems only the reactionary phase of sorrow. I have been very 
comfortable yonder with the ghost of the fair-haired cavalier, who has 
not yet been pleased to reveal himself in any palpable shape. Will 
it be wise to exchange my loneliness for genial companionship, and the 
atmosphere of a home, since there must be the going back afterwards ?” 

Sir Jasper shrugged his shoulders. 

“You'll be tired of us before the builders have finished their work, 
and will be very glad to return to your solitude. Menwere created 
to bore each other. If you are nof tired, you will be free to come back 
to us whensoever you please. You will not be disturbed here by the 
sight of any unapproachable domestic happiness; you will be the guest 
of a lonely old man who has been robbed of all that made life bright for 
him, and who does his best to take existence in the frivolous spirit of a 
persifleur, oecause he has for ever lost all chance of any deeper delight 
than the temporary enjoyment to be derived from the aroma cf a choice 
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wine, or the pleasant talk of an intellectual acquaintance. Do you re- 
member what Voltaire says, Mr. Pauncefort: ‘ Life is a child, which must 
be rocked in a cradle till it falls asleep.’ You and I have both had our 
troubles; why shouldn’t we help each other to rock the cradle?” 

Of course this discussion ended in George Pauncefort’s acceptance 
of his landlord’s invitation. He went back to the Hermitage ponder- 
ing the matter in much the same moody spirit that he had pondered the 
night before, as he walked homeward under the stars. 

Was it wise? 

“Bah! What harm can come of it?” thought Mr. Pauncefort, im- 
patiently; “have I grown a dotard, that I weigh such a small business 
as this as solemnly as if it were the turning-point of my destiny? What 
can it matter whether I go or stay? And yet, after fifteen years’ volun- 
tary exile from civilised companionship, it seems almost like the viola- 
tion of a vow. Shall I pack up my goods and go back yonder? shall I 
start for Tripoli to-morrow, instead of taking up my quarters at the 
Abbey? No; I have come home to make my grave in England; and so 
long as this man preserves his solitary habits, I could have no safer 
shelter than Scarsdale wood.” 

So having let his mind slip away from a certain settled resolution 
which had regulated his actions for fifteen years, Mr. Pauncefort 
became all at once the most undecided of mankind. Throughout the 
evening after his interview with Sir Jasper, he seemed the prey to a per- 
petual restlessness of spirit, not even to be lulled into peace by man’s 
great consoler—the pipe. He paced up and down the room, took half a 
dozen volumes from their shelves, only to stare at their pages in ab- 
stracted mood and then fling them impatiently aside; he put down his 
meerschaum, with its contents only half consumed; and it was not until 
after eleven o’clock that he rang for his servant, and told him to prepare 
for the visit to Scarsdale. 

The necessary preparations could involve very little trouble, as Mr. 
Pauncefort’s wardrobe—except in the matter of linen—was of the most 
limited order. Sir Jasper’s tenant seemed a great deal more at ease 
after he had given these decisive orders to his servant. He seated him- 
self in the ponderous old-fashioned arm-chair by the low wood-fire—the 
murdered cavalier may have sat in that chair, perhaps—and refilled his 
meerschaum. Then as he watched the blue clouds of smoke floating up- 
ward and melting slowly away, he let his mind wander freely whither- 
soever it would. He thought of Sir Jasper, with all the better attributes 
of his nature buried in the grave of the dead; and of Sir Jasper’s pensive 
daughter, doomed never to know a father’s love, bearing her burden of 
sorrow with a quiet resignation which was more beautiful than the 
gaiety of happier women. 

“The housekeeper was quite right,’ thought George Pauncefort; 
“ Sir Jasper is not unkind to his daughter; he only overlooks her.” 
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CHAPTER VY. 
“AT FIRST HER IMAGE WAS A DREAMY THING.” 


Marcia Denison was pleased to find that her father had at last 
lighted on an acquaintance whose companionship seemed to afford him 
unalloyed satisfaction. During the Baronet’s absence from Scarsdale 
his daughter had not found her position by any means a sinecure. Am- 
bitious Madame de Maintenon found it a hard thing to amuse the 
unamusable, and the burden of her father’s ennut had fallen more 
heavily on Marcia than on the sufferer himself. When an invalid is of 
the discontented and fretful temperament, that invalid’s nurse has a bad 
time of it. For five years Marcia Denison had borne the weary load of 
her father’s sorrows, and had received only courteous little speeches and 
polite smiles in payment of her devotion. Ifhe could have taken her 
to his heart, what a tender and loving creature would have nestled 
there! But he could not do this. His daughter Evelyn had been the 
beautiful embodiment of his first love. For his daughter Marcia he 
could only feel the same cold toleration which he had felt for his second 
wife. 

The girl knew this. She knew that her mother’s heart had withered 
for lack of the warm sunshine of love. She knew this, and it was 
only the wise tolerance which generally belongs to a noble intellect 
that enabled her to forgive the man who had crushed her mother’s 
gentle spirit. Happily she could forgive, for she could understand 
and pity. 

“Tt was all a mistake,” she thought,—“an unhappy mistake. My 
father gavé a grand old name in exchange for a trader’s fortune, and 
fancied that polite speeches and set smiles would make a very tolerable 
substitute for love.” 

Marcia possessed, among her few treasures, a small packet of letters, 
addressed by her father to her mother before their marriage. These 
should have been love-letters, for they had been written during the 
period in which Alicia Jones had been betrothed to Sir Jasper Denison; 
but the cold and stately tone of the epistles was unrclieved by one gush 
of real feeling. They were very gentlemanly letters, such as a Sir 
Charles Grandison might have composed; but they were the letters of a 
man whose heart had never beat with one throb of affection for the 
woman to whom they were addressed. 

In these coldly-worded letters Marcia Denison saw her father’s justi- 
fication. At the least, he had not deceived that dead mother, whose pale 
face looked out at her from an old-fashioned miniature. . Marcia forgave 
her father, but she could not forget her mother’s sorrow, and she resigned 
herself to the idea that she too was to descend unloved and but little la- 
mented to the grave. The first germ of this idea had been planted in her 
mind long ago in her earliest childhood, when she had seen so many evi- 
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dences ofa love that was given to her sister, and withheld from her. But 
now the vague fancy had grown into a deeply-rooted conviction, not easily 
to be plucked out of her breast. She fancied that no one would ever love 
her. She had no special ground for this belief, for she had been con- 
siderably admired whenever she had appeared in society, and she had 
received more than one eligible offer of marriage. But she was an 
heiress,—the actual possessor of a very large fortune, inherited from her 
plebeian mother, and having the prospect of a second fortune from her 
father. She therefore took it for granted that her wooers were actuated 
by purely mercenary considerations, and dismissed them with freezing 
coldness. They only insulted her by a pretence of love which they 
could not feel, and she was wounded and made angry by their affected 
preference. 

Remember that her claim to be considered a strong-minded woman 
was based only on her studious habits, her superior education. In 
actual experience of the world she was no better skilled than a schoolgirl. 
Before her sister’s death she had been too young to appear very often in 
society ; and since that melancholy event she had seen only the few 
people whom from time to time her father had “taken up,” generally to 
let them drop again with ill-concealed disgust and disappointment. 

And now he had been pleased to take up the tenant at the Hermit- 
age; and but for a dread of some sudden and scarcely polite revulsion 
of feeling, poor Marcia would have been entirely pleased that her father 
should have a new acquaintance, likely to beguile him in those long 
dreary winter evenings rapidly approaching. Miss Denison felt more 
hopeful of this new friendship than of many which her father had chosen 
to make during his Continental travels, for she saw that Mr. Pauncefort 
was a gentleman, and many of her father’s acquaintance had not been 
quite gentlemen,—only that excellent electro-plated imitation of the 
real article which looks so brilliant, until the edges begin to be worn 
away by familiar use. No one could possibly have mistaken Mr. Paunce- 
fort for any thing but a gentleman. No certificate of character was 
needed before you could admit him into your house: poor and out-at- 
elbows, perhaps; ruined by extravagant habits, it might be; for these 
things may happen to a gentleman of the blood-royal; but branded by 
no dishonour, degraded by no low vices, debased by no meanness of 
thought or deed. 

Marcia accepted her father’s guest as frankly as if she had known 
him from her childhood. His grave demeanour, his probable poverty, 
recommended him to her. Her pensive spirit would have shrunk from 
a brilliant favourite of fortune, but it advanced to greet this toil-worn 
wayfarer with kindness and pity. 

Ah, then indeed George Pauncefort felt what it was to breathe the 
atmosphere of home after long years of banishment; home, created by 
the presence of a good and pure-minded woman. Shall I describe how 
a quiet sympathy, a tacit friendship, first arose between this man and 
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Marcia Denison? It is so difficult to describe the beginning of friend- 
ship. No doubt it dated from the first happy coincidence of thought 
or fancy, in which two minds unite in sudden harmony, like notes struck 
at random on an instrument that yet compose a perfect chord. 

Amongst all the chance acquaintance whom it had pleased Sir Jasper 
to patronise, this bronzed African traveller was the only creature in 
whose society Marcia had been able to take any pleasure. And then she 
pitied him because he was poor, and friendless, and lonely; she trusted 
him implicitly, inspired by an instinctive confidence in the nobility of 
his nature. He was very much her senior, highly educated, refined, 
poetical; and all the chivalrous sentiments of this daughter of Joneses 
and traders were aroused by the contemplation of his loneliness and 
ruin. She had quite accepted Dorothy Tursgood’s theory about this 
solitary stranger. He had been rich, and had squandered or lost a great 
fortune. His friends,—bah! they were gone with the friends of Timon; 
vanished, like all followers of the general who is beaten in the great 
battle of life. He was very poor, and had come to Scarsdale Wood to 
hide himself and his fallen fortunes from the world which had smiled 
on his prosperity. It was a very plausible theory; and any chance word 
that George Pauncefort did let drop upon his own affairs tended to its 
confirmation. If he talked of pictures, he talked like a man who had 
possessed such things, and had lost them. He brought Marcia some 
books one day from the Hermitage, and the volumes looked somehow 
like jetsam and flotsam from the wreck of a splendid library. The coat 
he wore was almost threadbare; but even Marcia’s inexperienced eye 
could recognise the genius of a crack West-end tailor in the harmonious 
outlines of the shabby garment. The old-fashioned watch which he 
carried at the end of a plain black ribbon was an exquisite toy of gold 
and enamel, which had belonged to Louis the Sixteenth, and looked like 
the last cherished remnant of a collector’s treasures. 

He was standing in the mullioned window at the end of the corridor 
one morning with Marcia Denison, looking into the old-fashioned gar- 
den which she called her own. He was standing where he had stood to 
hear the history of Sir Jasper’s two daughters from the lips of the 
garrulous old housekeeper. 

For some minutes he had been standing in the same attitude, look- 
ing at the old garden with a fixed dreamy gaze. He had been a guest 
at the Abbey for nearly three weeks, and a pleasant friendliness had 
arisen already between him and Marcia. She was sitting at the little 
table, moving the ivory chessmen stealthily to and fro upon the board, 
and looking up with a half-smile at his dreamy face. 

“You know some other garden like this, Mr. Pauncefort?” she said, 
presently. 

He started, and looked at her fixedly; with something like alarm in 
his glance, 

* How did you know that, Miss Denison?” 
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“T could see it in your face. Do you think I could live so long 
almost alone with papa, and not learn to read people’s faces? I can 
read his thoughts—I sometimes wish I couldn’t—even when they lie 
deepest; and yours were very easy to read just now. You would never 
have looked so tenderly at my garden if there had not been the memory 
of some other garden in your mind.” 

“Yes, you are right. I fancied myself thirty years younger than I 
am, and I was a little boy feeding a swan in a pond something like that 
one yonder under the shadow of the old wall. I almost felt my mother’s 
hand in mine—I almost heard the rustling of her dress as the autumn 
wind swept by us just now, and stirred those fallen leaves. Yes, I was 
thinking of another garden far away in the heart of Yorkshire: I dare- 
say the weeds are growing thickly enough there now.” 

He sighed like a man who remembers and regrets a lost heritage; 
then turning away from the window suddenly, he said, 

**Miss Denison, I never told a lie in my life, and yet I have not the 
courage to show myself in the place where I was born.” 

“ Ah,” thought Marcia, “ Dorothy was right. He must be very poor, 
for poverty is the only sin which a man can bear nobly, knowing all the 
while that he can never be forgiven by the world.” 

And then the gray eyes, marvellously soft when pity glanced from 
their clear depths, were gently raised to the traveller’s bronzed face. 
Poor ruined wanderer! Miss Denison began to think of some plan for 
his future comfort. Her father had influence: might not that in- 
fluence be exerted in favour of this friendless stranger? Some small 
appointment; some foreign mission; some civilian’s position in India,— 
so many men with blighted fortunes had been known to flourish anew 
under the shadow of the Himalayas. The woman whose pity is un- 
mixed with any practical spirit is no true woman. To pity a person 
was, with Marcia, to wish to help them. 

Mr. Pauncefort seated himself before the chess-table. He was by no 
means apt to make a parade of any gloomy secrets that might lie 
hidden in his breast; but when a man carries a fox under his waistcoat 
a stray paw of the animal zw// now and then peep out from its hiding- 
place. 

“Shall we play, Miss Denison?” asked Sir Jasper’s tenant, laying 
his hand upon the ivory pieces. 

“Tf you please.” 

They were both good players; but to-day Marcia’s tactics were of 
the most erratic order. Her knights dropped unresistingly into the 
hungry jaws of her opponent’s bishops; her poor little pawns were 
swept off the board by swooping castles, and even her queen fell victim 
to the stealthy sidelong advances of a knight. 

“Check-mate; and a doubtful victory, Miss Denison,” cried George 
Pauncefort. “ Your thoughts have been far away from the pieces under 
your hand; I am afraid the game has bored you.” 
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Miss Denison blushed. Her father’s guest was offended; and yet 
she had been weaving little schemes for his advancement all the time. 
That Indian appointment: if it could only be procured, this man might 
achieve a new opening in life, new prospects, new hopes, almost a re- 
newal of youth. And while Marcia was scheming for his benefit, the 
ungrateful creature was angry with her for being inattentive to a game 
at chess. Some women would have been indignant at Mr. Pauncefort’s 
offended tone; but not Marcia Denison. She was quite a woman, in 
the highest and purest sense of the word; no frivolous girl, greedy of 
admiration, eager for conquest; but a woman, long-suffering, tender, 
unselfish, with the simple candour ofa child, the patient heroism of a 
martyr. 





Mr. Pauncefort had been nearly three weeks an inmate of Scarsdale 
Abbey, and in that time he and Marcia had been very much together, 
in spite of those feminine employments which kept the young lady in 
her own apartment for several hours during each day. That quiet 
house was the very place of all others for the growth of friendliness and 
intimacy between two people who were inclined to like each other. 
And these two people were peculiarly disposed to be friendly, for the 
gentle spirit of compassion had taken up her abode in the breast of 
each. George Pauncefort cherished the memory of that simple family 
history related to him by the old housekeeper—that story of a sorrowful 
childhood, a poor little motherless girl, forgotten and neglected. He 
remembered this, and it was by the light of this knowledge that he 
regarded Marcia Denison when first he became acquainted with her. 
He did not recognise the heiress of Scarsdale in that stately young 
lady with the pale still face; he only saw the luckless little girl who 
had never been so happy as to win a father’s love,—the neglected 
daughter whose lonely childhood had developed into a lonelier woman- 
hood. 

From a happy frivolous-minded girl, radiant with the consciousness 
of her own fascinations, eager to assert and establish the royalty of her 
beauty, Sir Jasper’s tenant would have shrunk away terror-stricken; 
but in pale Marcia’s quiet presence he felt a sense of peace and security 
that wrapped him round like the balmy breath of southern breezes on 
a sunless autumn day. They pitied each other, and involuntarily their 
voices took a softer music when they talked together. She was so sorry 
for his poverty and friendlessness: he was so sorry for her loveless 
childhood, and joyless, wasted youth. 

And in the mean while capricious Sir Jasper seemed to have become 
suddenly constant. Mr. Pauncefort had been three weeks at the Abbey, 
and as yet there were no chilling tokens of disenchantment. Every 
morning at eight there was the same cosy little breakfast in the oak- 
paneled dining-room; every evening at seven the same comfortable 
little dinner and delicate Rhenish wines. And then between breakfast 
and dinner there were chance meetings in the corridor or on the terrace; 
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and then after dinner there was the long quiet evening—the delicious 
home-like evening, with endless talk and strong tea, brewed in a chef- 
@euvre in the way of tea-pots, and poured into Dresden tea-cups by a 
woman’s graceful hands. 

Is it wise, George Pauncefort,—is it wise to linger and be happy, 
when there must be, sooner or later, the going back? He had excuses 
for lingering. Surely never, in a commercial and business-like point of 
view, were workmen so slow as those masons and carpenters and brick- 
layers who were intrusted with the restoration of the Hermitage. And 
on the other hand, looking at the edifice with the eyes of Sir Jasper’s 
visitor, surely no fairy palace ever hurried more swiftly towards comple- 
tion than the quaint old building in the wood. 

“ Already!” That mystic word which the pensive voyager who 
journeys with Sir Edward Lytton’s Boatman has need to repeat so 
often, sounded like a death-knell in the ears of George Pauncefort. He 
had stayed five weeks at the Abbey, and the workmen had been busy a 
week beyond the time appointed for their task; and now he had no- 
thing to do but to render polite thanks for the Baronet’s hospitality, and 
then go back to his old quarters. 

His old quarters! Would they ever seem as they had seemed to him? 
would there ever be the dull quiet, the same gray, joyless calm, 
which was at least peace? The perfect comfort to be had out of a 
book and a pipe; the contentment which arises in the mind that has 
fully resigned itself to abjure all hope of happiness,—should he ever 
know these again? Ah, fool! he could scarcely close his eyes now with- 
out secing a woman’s figure, a delicate face bending over a tea-table, 
the drooping curve of a slender throat, the fitful shimmer of a silken 
dress in a firelit chamber. And it was late in November now, and the 
nights would be so long. Ah, weary wayfarer, if the angels who guard 
the gates of Paradise should lower their flaming swords, and ask you to 
step in and rest, beware of their kindness, reject their offered bounty; for 
after the joy of the garden comes the anguish of going back; and the 
dusty highway will seem a thousandfold more barren by contrast with 
that glimpse of the lost Eden. 

Some such thoughts as these may have been in George Pauncefort’s 
mind upon the last evening of his stay at the Abbey, for he was very 
silent. He had been wont to talk a great deal, and to talk well during 
these peaceful evenings, so untrammeled by ceremonious restraints, so 
secure from the intrusion of any incongruous element from the outer 
world. ‘Travellers snow-bound within the hospitable walls of an Alpine 
monastery could scarcely have been more entirely alone than these three 
people were in the big library at Scarsdale. Even Sir Jasper, who prided 
himself on a serene indifference to the coming and going of those ac- 
quaintance whom he took it into his head to admire and patronise—even 


Sir Jasper’s sallow face wore an expression of genuine regret as he spoke 
of his guest’s departure. 
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“To-morrow morning! and you say you must go? You want to 
fall back into your old habits—study, and so on. Well, Mr. Pauncefort, 
I have no right to put in any selfish pleas against what seems a very 
settled determination. If you must go, you must; and I must resign 
myself to turn my back upon Africa, and forego my after-dinner hand 
at écarté. Marcia has been good enough to learn the game; but no 
woman ever played écarié; their only notion of the game is, that the 
king must be somewhere in the pack, and that if they only go on pro- 
posing long enough, they're sure to get him. I shall miss you very 
much, Mr. Pauncefort; we disagreed so delightfully about Bolingbroke 
and Voltaire. There is nothing so agreeable as the society of a man 
whose opinions are totally opposed to one’s own. I shall miss you most 
—confoundedly!” exclaimed Sir Jasper, almost testily. “I wish I were 
some despotic Oriental potentate, with the power of submitting to you 
the option of remaining here or going out into the courtyard to be bow- 
strung; but our Western civilisation is against that sort of thing, and I 
can only ask you to come and dine with us as often as you can.” 

“T shall be very glad to come back again. You cannot suppose that 
T am churl enough to undervalue the delight of congenial society; but 
I have already told you, Sir Jasper, there are circumstances in my life 
which preclude my ever having a home of my own; and I am afraid of 
growing too dependent on pleasant companionship. I have spent twelve 
months very comfortably with no comrades but my pipe and my book, 
and I want to go back to my Hermitage before sybarite habits have 
been engendered by your hospitality.” 

Sir Jasper’s tenant had laid some little stress upon the words, 
“there are circumstances in my life which preclude my ever having a 
home of my own;” and he had stolen one little look at Marcia as he 
spoke them. 

Miss Denison’s face was turned towards him with an undisguised 
expression of infinite compassion. He thought the clear gray eyes, so 
wondrously serene, so calm in their tender thoughtfulness, might have 
shone out of the face of a pitying angel pensively contemplative of 
earthly sorrow. 

And then Sir Jasper’s tenant seemed to put aside whatever sad 
thoughts had kept him silent that evening, and talked as it was his 
habit to talk, with a quiet earnestness that sometimes almost warmed 
into enthusiasm. He was nearly forty years of age, and was therefore 
unafflicted with that terrible incapacity for any emotion which seems 
common to the youth of this generation. To him life seemed a battle- 
field in which it was a noble thing to be victor, and if he had retired to 
hide himself in his tent, it was that he had fought the fight and had 
been beaten, and not because he considered the battle a pitiful fray, 
scarcely worth the winning. To-night he talked more eloquently than 
was his wont; and Sir Jasper, who was nothing if not a persifleur, was 
fain to let the conversation lapse almost into a duologue between his 
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daughter and his guest, for it soared into regions which he could only 
enter when carried aloft by stronger pinions than his own. Ah, how 
short the hours seemed to George Pauncefort that night ; and what a 
grim tyrant that bronze sea-king, scowling grimly above the dial on 
which the hand revolved so swiftly! It was after midnight, when a 
politely smothered yawn from Sir Jasper gave the first hint at any thing 
like weariness in that narrow circle, and recalled Mr. Pauncefort from 
those far-away realms of thought in which it had been so pleasant to 
roam with gentle, womanly Marcia Denison, Perhaps that was her 
highest charm. She was a woman !—-not a deliciously gushing creature, 
whose lovely eyes would fix themselves upon you in tender compassion 
for your sad cough one minute, and who in the next would bounce out 
of the room and expose you to the horrors of an east wind, by leaving 
a door open. She was a woman—a ministering angel in the hour of 
affliction, and not “uncertain” or “hard to please” at any time, nor 
yet conscious of any divine right to be pleased at the cost of other 
people’s pleasure. George Pauncefort gave one regretful look round 
the room, as he said good-night. 

“T think I will say good-night and good-by too,” he said. “I 
have planned one of my pedestrian excursions for the next few days, 
and shall take my departure at daybreak to-morrow.” 

* But we shall see you soon again ?” 

“JT hope so. I—if you are good enough to wish it, I shall be very 
glad to come back—now and then.” 

“ Good enough to wish it!” cried Sir Jasper testily. ‘““ When I have 
found the rara avis I have been hunting for the last five years—a con- 
genial companion! We suit each other, Mr. Pauncefort, all the better, 
maybe, because there is a great deal in me that you don’t approve, and 
a great deal in you that I can’t understand. We are as far as the poles 
asunder, perhaps, in character; but we are just the sort of people who 
can get on admirably together. What can you do with a man whose 
ideas are the same as your own? Black is white, say you; of course it 
is, answers he; and you're at a deadlock for the rest of the evening. 
Give me the man who says, ‘ No, it isn’t.’ I can get on delightfully with 
him. By the by, you will spend Christmas with us, I trust, Mr. 
Pauncefort ? No county families, no would-be medievalism,—boars’ 
heads with lemons in their mouths, rejoicing retainers, fiddlers in the 
music-gallery, and so on; none of your Christmas-in-the-olden-time 
absurdities ; master and mistress leading off Sir Roger de Coverley, with 
a ruck of servants and farm-labourers streaming behind, and the odour 
of the stables permeating the atmosphere; no roasted oxen, scorched 
outside and raw inside, distributed amongst grateful peasantry who will 
turn up their noses at the quality of your beef, and slander you because 
of the coarseness of your flannel. I suppose we do something benevo- 
lent in deference to the prejudices of our age. My daughter Marcia 
has carte blanche, and women seem to find that sort of thing rather 
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amusing. For the rest, we shall be quite alone. I suppose the cook 
will insist upon sending up that conventional cannon-ball, in the way 
’ of confectionary, which she calls a plum-pudding, and beyond that I 
promise you there shall be no indication whatever of what grocers and 
illustrated-newspaper proprietors entitle the ‘ festive season.’ ” 

Mr. Pauncefort smiled; his smile was very beautiful,—all the more 
beautiful, perhaps, because it savoured rather of thought and sadness 
than of mirth. 

“T have no wish to forget the festive season,” he said, “though it 
has found me very lonely for the last fifteen years. But I am weak 
enough to entertain a lingering affection for the traditionary Christmas, 
and I shall be very sorry when its last vestiges have melted into the 
darkness of a forgotten and unregretted past. I like to hear ‘the clear 
church-bells ring-in the Christmas morn,’ and to remember A Wanderer . 
who was more homeless than I am, and who was the first great Teacher 
of the dignity of sorrow.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Sir Jasper, shrugging his shoulders ; “pas connu, 
mon ami. You remember what Voltaire says; or you don’t, perhaps, 
and you'll be angry with me if I quote him. Let us part good friends, 
and meet to quarrel again, at Christmas.” 

Mr. Pauncefort hesitated. 

“You are very kind; but I—” 

“You are heartily tired of our society, and don’t want a second 
infliction of it.” 

“My dear Sir Jasper, I—” 

“Oh, of course you will deny the fact. Diogenes is an impossibility 
in an age in which every man sends his boys to Eton. If you are not 
heartily sick of us, and have no better engagement, come to us at 
Christmas. You promise ?” 

“Yes, Sir Jasper; if my coming can please you.” 

He spoke to the Baronet, but he looked at the Baronet’s daughter. 
The pale still face betrayed neither interest nor emotion this time. It 
was the face of a woman who listened, from mere politeness, to a dis- 
cussion whose result was entirely indifferent to her. 

“ Good-night and good-by, Sir Jasper. Good-night, Miss Denison.” 

He gave his hand to each, and was gone. He stopped for a moment 
outside the door,—the ponderous uncompromising door which closed 
upon him with such a sonorous reverberation. 

“T wonder if Adam felt as I do, when the angel shut the gates of 
Paradise ?” he thought ; “but then Adam was banished for his own sin, 
and I—” 

Half an hour afterwards, in his own room,—the pretty blue-draperied 
chamber, where every thing smelt of a delicately perfumed pot-pourri, 
which seemed peculiar to the Abbey ; the home-like room, with a snug 
little writing-table and a capacious casy-chair wheeled close to a noble 
fire burning in a quaint old-fashioned grate,—alone in this room, George 
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Pauncefort flung himself on his knees by the bed, and, with his face 
hidden in his clasped hands, prayed long and fervently. 

Sir Jasper Denison would have laughed aloud in amused amaze- 
ment at the sight of that big broad-shouldered man kneeling in the re- 
verent attitude of a little child. Sir Jasper would have been even yet 
more surprised if any one had told him the burden of the man’s prayer : 

“Oh, keep me from loving her! Paralyse all tenderness of feeling 
in this withered heart! Give me strength to accept my destiny and to 
be patient unto the end.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
“ ALL WITHIN IS DARK AS NIGHT.” 


Mr. Pauncerorr adhered to the resolution he had declared at 
night, and left Scarsdale Abbey when there was only the faintest glim- 
mer of light in a chill gray sky. 

He let himself quietly out of the little side-door by which he had 
first entered the Abbey, and went away under the fading stars, while 
the great clock in the stables was striking six. About a hundred 
yards from the house he stopped short, and looked back at the long 
range of windows, the closed shutters, the lowered blinds,—all blank, 
all dark. No eye to watch his departure; no pale regretful face shining 
out upon him, like one of those fading stars up yonder! Nothing! 

He looked from the dark house up to the wide heaven. Ah, there 
the light was dawning, pale as yet, but brightening just a little with 
every passing moment. ; 

“Shall I accept it as an omen?” he thought; “here only darkness, 
but the light there. Is my fate so hard that I should revolt against 
the hand that laid my burden upon me? There have been men who, 
of their own free will, for love of God and of their fellow-men, have 
cheerfully resigned as much as I have lost. Let me remember (¢hai 
when the rebellious spirit rises in my breast and asks, ‘Why should I 
sufier ?’” 

For three days and nights Mr. Pauncefort vanished from the neigh- 
bourhood of Scarsdale. He was away tramping on solitary country 
roads, under a dull November sky; tramping steadily, with his face to 
the chilly autumn wind, with his face to the rain, the sleet, the dark- 
ness; now talking to some tired outcast, lagging wearily on his beat; 
now exchanging a few cheery words with a passing rustic; sometimes 
quite alone for hours together; but always tramping steadily on, like a 
man who has backed himself heavily to walk a hundred miles in a hun- 
dred consecutive half-hours. 

It was very late upon the fourth day after his departure from the 
Abbey, when Sir Jasper’s tenant returned to the Hermitage. He walked 
back to his simple domain travel-stained and tired. All was prepared 
for him: pine-logs burning redly on a cheerful fire; a reading-lamp on 
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a little table, trimmed and ready; an old worm-eaten arm-chair wheeled 
close to the wide hearth. The moonlight streamed in at the low lattice- 
window, and fell in a slanting line across that polished oaken floor, 
which might or might not be stained with the life-blood of the tra- 
ditionary cavalier. The room looked very comfortable, half in the 
solemn light of the moon, half in the ruddy glow of the fire. It was 
as good a welcome as a lonely wanderer had any right to expect, and 
yet, ah me! how sad and cold it seemed to Sir Jasper’s tenant! The 
titled backs of his favourite books, winking and blinking in the fire- 
light, seemed to smile at him; as who should say, “In us behold the 
harmless friends who know not weariness, the silent comforters in whose 
companionship there lurks no hidden danger.” 

Mr. Pauncefort’s quiet servant came into the room, at the sound of 
the opening and shutting of the door. He found his master standing 
by the hearth, his elbow resting on an angle of the chimney-piece, his 
eyes bent moodily on the fire. 

“You are tired, sir,” the man said respectfully, as he lighted the 
lamp. It was a reading-lamp, with a deep green shade, and it only 
lighted the room with a subdued glimmer; but even in that doubtful 
light Andrew Milward, the valet, saw that his master’s face was paler 
than usual, and that there was a worn look about the eyes and mouth 
that had not been there since the first month or so after the traveller's 
return to England. , 

“Yes, I am very tired; I have walked greater distances and longer 
hours this time.” 

“Shall I get you any thing, sir ?” 

“Yes, you may get me a cup of tea, the never-failing consolation 
of old women and—old bachelors. You have no occasion to look so 
anxiously at me, my dear Milward; you must expect a man to seem a 
little knocked up after doing ninety miles of a hilly country in four 
days of very uncertain weather. Get me that tea as quickly as you can. 
How do you find this place after the builders’ work? They have not 
done away with its medievalism, I am very glad to see. There are no 
radical changes?” 

“Not at all, sir. New flooring, new bannisters on the staircase, new 
woodwork about the windows, a new stack of chimneys, and a few 
beams here and there, where the house seemed shaky; but every thing 
quite in the old style, sir.” 

Mr. George Pauncefort retired to his room on the upper story and 
made his toilet, which involved a great deal of cold water, a change of 
iinen, and the substitution of a loose morning-coat for the velveteen 
shooting-jacket, which he was wont to wear in his pedestrian rambles. 
It was only nine o’clock, and Sir Jasper’s tenant had a long lonely 
evening before him—the first lonely evening after many pleasant hours 
of bright and genial companionship. He went back to his sitting-room. 
The queer old teapot was in its wonted place among the ashes; a 
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faded red cloth curtain was drawn across the moonlit window, and the 
oaken panelling only reflected the cheery glow of the fire. Mr. Paunce- 
fort filled and lighted his pipe, took a book at random from the shelf 
nearest to him, and began to read. 

’ How many lines did he read? About twenty perhaps; then the 
hand holding the book slowly dropped by his side, the proud head sank 
forward on the broad breast, the dark eyes fixed themselves dreamily on 
the burning logs. 

“ And I have known such peace in this place!” mused Sir Jasper’s 
tenant. “What have I lost, what have I lost, since I last sat alone 
beside this hearth?” 

He could find no answer to that question. He had chosen to break 
a resolution that had been almost a vow, and he was paying the penalty 
of his folly. 

“Oh, fool, fool, fool!” he muttered presently; “fool not to have 
better estimated the peril of such association—the horror of such a 
contrast!” 

He went back to his book with a weary sigh. It was a delicate 
little masterpiece of the typographical art, a tiny volume of classic 
literature published by Firmin Didot,—an expensive fancy for so poor a 
man as Sir Jasper’s tenant—a volume to set a book-hunter’s mouth 
watering with epicurean longing; but Mr. Pauncefort’s hand dropped 
by his side a second time—his moody glances went back to the fire, not 
to be beguiled by delicate line-engravings, or pearly type, or quaint 
initial letters in scarlet printing-ink. 

He restored the book to its place on the shelf presently, and began 
to walk slowly up and down the room with his arms folded and his 
head bent. The dark brows contracted over those thoughtful eyes, full 
of gloomy thoughts to-night, as it seemed. The hard lines about the 
mouth grew harder as the lonely tenant pom backwards and forwards 
in the dimly-lighted chamber. 

“‘T have seen the room in which Martin Luther threw his ink-bottle 
at Satan,” muttered Mr. Pauncefort by and by; “but nobody tells us 
whether the diabolical intruder took the hint and departed. There are 
devils that are not to be driven away by ink-bottles, or walked-down 
by ninety miles’ ramble in a hilly country.” 

He paced the room for nearly an hour with the same slow steady 
step, his head still bent, his brows still fixed in the same dark frown. 
Then with a suddenly impatient gesture he moved the lamp to a side- 
table, on which there stood an old-fashioned mahogany desk, brass-bound 
at the corners, and provided with a formidable lock. 

He unlocked this desk, took a quire of paper from the lowest parti- 
tion, dipped his pen into the ink, and began to write: 


“ The Hermitage, Scarsdale, near Roxborough, 
; November 30th, 1855. 
Dear WILLIAMS,—Will you take immediate steps to ascertain the 
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exact whereabouts of ‘ ¢hat person,’ present mode of life, surroundings, 
and soon. I have a reason for—” 


And here Sir Jasper’s tenant came abruptly to a standstill, and began 
to bite the feathered end of his pen with that abstracted manner peculiar 
to a writer who finds some difficulty in the composition of his epistle. 
Mr. Pauncefort’s difficulty appeared of an unsurmountable nature, or 
was at any rate beyond his patience, for he tore the half-written page 
in fragments, and flung them into the fire. Then leaning over his desk 
with the same moody expression of countenance that had distinguished 
him throughout that evening, he opened first one partition, then the 
other, with the idle abstracted manner of a man who has no motive for 
what he is doing. 

There were the usual contents of an old-fashioned writing-desk lurk- 
ing in those two dry wells of epistolary relics. The usual packets of 
faded letters, which it is so difficult to look at without a vague sense of 
pain—it is so much more than likely that some of the writers are dead; 
so terribly probable that most of them are changed, and would blush to 
see the pale protestations and promises of the past, remembering how 
bitterly they have been belied. And hidden under those packets of let- 
ters there was something from which the wandering hand of Sir Jasper’s 
tenant recoiled with a terrified start,.as it might have done if, groping 
idly among withered leaves, it had lighted unawares upon a snake. The 
hand recoiled, and the dark face grew livid; but after just one moment’s 
indecision, the hand brought the reptile to light. 

It was a very innocent-looking serpent. Only a crimson morocco 
case, flat and square, and a little old-fashioned. Evidently a miniature 
case belonging to a period prior to the days in which scientific photo- 
graphers arose to crush and almost annihilate the simple artists who 
painted pretty simpering faces, very pink in the lights, and very blue 
in the shadows, smirking out of a background of burnt-sienna dots. 

Mr. Pauncefort opened the case, and looked at the miniature. The 
snake was a very beautiful reptile. Keats’s Lamia could scarcely have 
been lovelier of aspect than were the two faces which smiled the same 
smile on that piece of painted ivory. 

Yes, two faces, and yet only one face. The duplicate resemblances 
of twin ‘sisters smiled upon the moody tenant of the Hermitage. The 
miniature was very exquisitely painted; and never had two more beau- 
tiful faces beamed upon cold and lifeless ivory. 

The sisters were in the earliest bloom of youth, the freshest splen- 
dour of beauty. Eyes darkly lustrous, dangerously lovely, as those 
with which Judith may have watched the slumbers of Holofernes— 
from which Cleopatra might have looked destruction on Mare Antony; 
noses of an aquiline type, whose bold character gave a queen-like gran- 
deur to those youthful faces; lips whose crimson fulness reminded you 
of beautiful velvety fruits ripened under a southern sun, but in whose 
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expression there lurked something which the physiognomist would have 
shrunk from, distrustful and abhorrent; dark waving hair falling loose 
on snowy shoulders; rounded arms interwined in sisterly embraces. 

Sisters are always sisterly—in a picture. These were the things 
that George Pauncefort contemplated with that fixed frown upon his 
face, that ominous light in his eyes. 

Suddenly he set his teeth together fiercely, and with his eyes still 
fixed upon the two faces, cried aloud: 

“Twin vipers, hatched in your foul nests for the destruction of 
honest men: created to sting and torture the breasts that shelter you. 
Wherever you may be—you, the living—you, the dead—may God have 
that mercy upon your sins which I cannot feel! No, I have wrestled 
with the devil: but he is too strong for me, and I cannot forgive. O 
Thou who didst plead upon the Cross for Thy enemies, Thou couldst not 
divorce Thyself from Thy godhead. I am only man, and I can love, 
admire, worship; but I cannot imitate Thee.” 

He rose, took the miniature out of the case, and dropped it upon the 
bare stone hearth. The faces on the painted ivory smiled up at him as 
he looked at them just for one moment before he set his heel upon the 
picture and ground it into atoms. 


CuapTer VII. 
DOROTHY'’S CONQUEST. 

Dorotiy TursGoop was a Roman Catholic. If she had been a fire- 
worshipper or a Mahommedan, a Thug or an adorer of Ashtoreth, and 
an implicit believer in the necessity of human sacrifices, she could 
have scarcely been regarded, in a spiritual point of view, with greater 
horror than she now was by the Protestant members of Sir Jasper’s 
household. ‘Temporarily regarded, Dorothy was a very nice girl, with 
simple winning manners, and a face that was almost as bright as a 
sunbeam; but in a theological sense she was an obstinate heretic, reso- 
lutely bent upon marching straight to destruction; getting up early 
in the morning to attend idolatrous ceremonials, and treasuring pagan 
idols in the shape of little gilt-edged and lace-paper-bordered en- 
gravyings of unknown saints and martyrs. I don’t suppose poor little 
Dorothy could have explained very distinctly the differences between 
her own faith and that of her fellow-servants. The Tursgoods were of 
Hibernian extraction, and Dorothy believed in the Pope, as her parents 
and ancestry had believed before her, as some splendid abstraction who, 
in supreme humility, condescended now and then to receive tribute in 
the way of halfpence even from so small a personage as Dorothy her- 
self. Dorothy had the organ of veneration very fully developed under 
the ruddy brown hair that would not come straight, and was ready to 
believe pretty implicitly in every thing that seemed good and beautiful 
and very high above her. If any thing could have shaken the faith 
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that had been taught her in her childhood, it would have been the in- 
fluence of her young mistress; but Marcia Denison had no desire to 
make a proselyte of her simple-minded little maid. 

“T had rather you should be a good Catholic than a bad Protestant, 
my darling,” she said; “and I think you and I can read St. Thomas a 
Kempis together without entering into any abstract arguments about 
our different creeds. If we can only be Christians, Dorothy, I fancy we 
may hope to be forgiven any error in our choice between Paul and 
Apollos.” 

Dorothy had to go a very long way to perform her Sabbath devo- 
tions. The nearest Catholic chapel was an unpretending edifice, in a 
back district of the naval and military dépét beyond Roxborough; and 
to this chapel Mr. Tursgood and his family had been wont to repair in 
a tax-cart every Sunday morning, ever since Dorothy could remember. 
Miss Denison was no exacting mistress, and Dorothy was still free to 
accompany her family to chapel on a Sunday morning, while Marcia 
walked alone to a little village church close to the gates of Scarsdale 
Park. 

It is the morning after George Pauncefort’s return to the Hermitage 
—a bright morning for November—and Dorothy has run across the 
park to the home-farm, in time to take her accustomed place in the bai- 
liff’s tax-cart. She is welcomed clamorously by younger sisters and bro- 
thers, who look upon her as a prodigy of learning and elegance; but she 
only receives a nod from her father, who is by no means a demonstra- 
tive man, and who condemns the teaching his daughter has received 
from Miss Denison as “a pack of Frenchified nonsense, like to turn the 
wench’s head and make her too fine for service.” 

To-day Dorothy was not to return to Scarsdale in her father’s cart. 
Her mistress had given her a holiday, in order that she might spend the 
day with a cousin, who was rather a stylish person, having served her 
time at a milliner’s in Roxborough, and having lately united her for- 
tunes to those ofa dashing young clerk in the service of a brewer. 
With these distinguished relations Dorothy was to dine, and they had 
undertaken to see her safely home before dusk, or, at any rate, as far as 
the gates of Scarsdale Park. 

To Dorothy's mind this going out to dinner was a very great event ; 
more especially as she had a new bonnet—a real black-velvet bonnet, silk 
velvet, with sky-blue bows inside—wherewith to dazzle the experienced 
eyes of Selina Dobb. The clerk’s name was Dobb; but he was a very 
stylish person in spite of that plebeian and monosyllabic appellation. A 
man cannot help his name; and Mr. Henry Adolphus Dobb’s appearance 
on Sundays would have been dashing even if displayed by a scion of the 
house of Montmorency. 

I am afraid Dorothy’s mind was prone to wander that day in chapel, 
and that the new bonnet had a sadly distracting effect upon the pretty 
little head inside it. She tried very hard to keep her eyes fixed upon her 
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book as she knelt meekly by her father’s side; but the frivolous fancies 
would go vagabondising away from the Aves and Paters which the rosy 
lips mechanically whispered. 

Castleford is a military dépét; and the congregation at that little 
Roman-Catholic chapel was generally pretty liberally sprinkled with the 
martial element. On this particular Sunday there were a good many 
red-coats dotted about the place, and there were two near the altar 
to which Dorothy’s eyes wandered now and then in spite of herself. 
These two special red-coats were worn by a couple of officers, one of 
whom seemed completely absorbed by the service in which he was 
assisting; while the other, on the contrary, sat in a lounging attitude 
and stared about him, except when, in some especially solemn portion 
of the ceremonial, he dropped on his knees and mechanically assumed 
a reverential air. 

It happened somehow that this inattentive officer’s glances, wander- 
ing here, there, and every where, seemed to wander oftenest of all 
towards Dorothy’s new bonnet. It was not the first time that Dorothy 
had seen this officer in chapel; and last Sunday, and the Sunday before 
that, when she had only worn a very old shabby bonnet, she had ob- 
served the same phenomenon. The officer’s eyes, roving here and there, 
fixed themselves very often upon herself. They were dark restless eyes, 
with a very vivid light in them; an unhealthy-looking brightness, which 
we are apt to associate with the idea of incipient consumption; and they 
shone out of a face that must once have been very handsome, but which 
now had a worn-out tired look upon it that considerably impaired its 
beauty. It was a face which a shrewd observer would have called 
“scampish;” an insolent, defiant face, which might belong to a man 
accustomed to be at war with the world. No physiognomist could 
have pronounced it a pleasant countenance; but to Dorothy Tursgood 
it seemed the very ideal of heroic splendour. 

Away from the realms of agriculture Sir Jasper’s bailiff was by no 
means a keen or minute observer. The eyes of all the officers in Castle- 
ford barracks might have been roving towards Dorothy’s pretty face, 
and Mr. James Tursgood none the wiser. He packed his two younger 
daughters and an ungainly boy into the cart, which had been standing 
during the service in an adjacent yard, and nodded a good-by to Dorothy 
as he clambered into the vehicle. 

“No gadding after dark, Doll,” he said in a warning voice; “Selina 
Dobb’s got a house of her own, and a husband to keep her; but you’ve 
got to earn your living in service. Don’t let me hear no complaints 
of you when I goes to the Abbey.” 

Dorothy pouted, and then murmured something dutiful. The’ farm- 
bailiff was her father, and she was bound to obey him, though his manners 
were rather rough; but the society of Alderney cows and squealing young 
pigs, however lively, can scarcely be expected to have a refining influence. 
The cart drove away, and Dorothy was left alone in all the grandeur 
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of her velvet bonnet to find her way to that damp little terrace of 
newly-built houses in which Selina and her husband had taken up 
their abode. 

Dorothy had heard high mass in that little chapel every Sunday 
morning from her childhood upwards, and there was a good deal of 
hand-shaking to be gone through with young women of her own age, to 
say ncihing of hobbledehoy brothers and sheepish swains “keeping com- 
pany” with the young women. There was considerable discussion about 
the new bonnet; and when at last Dorothy disengaged herself from her 
friends, it was ever so much past one. One o’clock was Mr. and Mrs. . 
Dobb’s dinner-hour, not of their own free choice, but to suit the habits 
of an arbitrary baker, who cleared out his oven at that hour, and flung 
back the joints intrusted to him upon the hands of their owners with a 
stony indifference as to whether the cloth might be laid, or the beer 
fetched from the newly-opened tavern. 

Dorothy hurried breathlessly across a patch of waste ground, and 
past the unfinished streets which straggled here and there upon the 
dusty outskirts of Castleford. The red coats had filed away from the 
chapel while her father delivered his brief lecture, the two officers walk- 
ing by the side of the men; and Dorothy had almost forgotten the 
roving eyes that had seemed so often attracted by her new bonnet. 
She was close to the new terrace,—it was called Amanda Terrace,— 
when she became conscious of a footstep behind her, a footstep that 
loitered when she loitered, and hurried when she hurried. Her breath 
came quicker, and her heart began to bump up and down as fast as if 
she had been running a race. Could any body be following her? The 
heart that as yet had only panted for new bonnet-ribbons and coral neck- 
laces began all at once to beat with a strange emotion, which seemed a 
pleasure so intense that it almost merged into pain. Perhaps a poet 
might believe in this as the earliest thrill of a maiden’s first love; but, 
alas, [ fancy maidenly vanity had a good deal more to do with it. 
Dorothy caught a glimpse of her pursuer as she turned a sharp corner; 
and brief though that glimpse, it was quite long enough to show her 
ared coat and a pair of brilliant black eyes. Then it was that the 
bailiffs daughter felt her heart swell with a delicious triumph. She 
began to think that she had MADE A conquest. A conquest! and she 
was going to Selina Dobb, who had inflicted upon her the minutest de- 
tails of so many conquests of a military character, and who had ended 
by marrying a brewer’s-clerk. Oh, how delicious it would be to retire 
to Selina’s bedroom after dinner, on some pretence of examining the 
new bonnet, and then and there communicate to her the history of this 
wonderful triumph! 

She was going through a little mental rehearsal of the delightful 
disclosure, when she came to Amanda Villas, and perceived the lounging 
figure of Henry Adolphus Dobb, in an intensely cut-away coat, lolling 
against the little iron gate, and provided with a short clay-pipe, the 
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bowl of which presented the head of a ferociously-disposed bull-dog dis- 
playing two rows of enamelled teeth, whose whiteness agreeably con- 
trasted with the blackened clay. 

“ Holloa!” exckaimed Mr. Dobb, taking his pipe out of his mouth, 
and addressing himself to Dorothy’s pursuer. (Good gracious! thought 
the bailiffs daughter, could it be possible that her cousin’s husband was 
on familiar terms with a magnificent creature in a scarlet coat?) “How 
do, Dorothy?” said Mr. Dobb; “sorry to see you looking so sharp set; 
for the butcher forgot to send the mutton last night. We might have 
dined upon the turnips, but unluckily the greengrocer’s boy has got the 
measles, so they didn’t come; but if the kindly welcome of two honest 
hearts, and the smell of the dinners from the bakehouse at the corner, 
content ye, they*are yours.” 

Dorothy was not alarmed by this exordium. She was very well ac- 
quainted with the habits of her cousin’s husband, who was that social 
nuisance, a facetious young man; a young man who would have made a 
bad pun at a funeral, or struck a serio-comic attitude beside the bed of 
an expiring friend. He was a constant frequenter of music-halls and 
theatres; believed in himself implicitly as an accomplished mimic and 
an amateur Charles Mathews. He was a man who considered agreeable 
conversation utterly incompatible with the smallest admixture of com- 
mon-sense. He was a perambulatory edition of Mr. Hotten’s Slang Dic- 
tionary and Mr. Maddison Morton’s farces; and there was no discussion 
however solemn, no question however serious, for which he could find 
any language but slang. 

“Scrape your taturs and morris, my dear,” he said to Dorothy; “I 
did but jest with thee: the banquet waits within. Ho, my lieutenant, 
Michael Cassio! what news? Has her most Christian majesty, the daugh- 
ter of the second James, departed this life? or have the phlegmatic citi- 
zens of Amsterdam possessed themselves of Holland?” 

These playful inquiries were addressed to the officer who had fol- 
lowed Dorothy, but that gentleman only replied by a suppressed yawn, 
and a careless “ How d’ye do, Dobb?” He had a lazy indifference, that 
was far from complimentary to the society in which he happened to find 
himself; and he had a lounging, loitering gait, which was the very op- 
posite of the attitude-striking and cellar-flap-break-down dancing of the 
vivacious Dobb, who considered his reputation as a “ delightful rattle” 
in imminent danger whenever adverse circumstances obliged him to hold 
his tongue and restrain the comic activity of his muscles for five conse- 
cutive minutes. The lounging officer was a certain Gervoise Catheron, 
sub-lieutenant of marines, an acquaintance of the playful Dobb, and an 
inveterate billiard-player. The neutral ground of a billiard-room over a 
tobacconist’s shop in Castleford market-place had brought the brewer’s- 
clerk and the lieutenant together; and some little indulgence displayed 
by Mr. Dobb with regard to small debts of honour had brought about 
a kind of intimacy between the two men. 
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Poor little Dorothy felt quite crestfallen as she entered her cousin 
Selina’s prim best parlour. She had not made a conquest, after all. 
The dark-eyed officer had not been tracking her footsteps from the 
chapel to Amanda Villas, but had come that way to see his friend Mr. 
Dobb. Under the depressing influence of this disappointment, Dorothy 
was quite indifferent to her cousin’s critical remarks upon her new 
bonnet. 

“ My goodness!” exclaimed Selina, looking out of the window, “ there’s 
Henry Adolphus talking to one of his military friends. He is such a 
favourite with the officers! but they don’t often come down ¢his way; 
Amanda Villas are so very retired.” 

Dorothy’s heart, dull and sluggish of beat for the last five minutes, 
began to flutter with revived hope. “Have you ever seen that gentle- 
man before?” she asked shyly. 

“ Well, I can’t call to mind that I have. But Henry Adolphus is so 
intimate with the officers! He is so very lively, you know, and his 
society is so much sought after.” 

The two women stood at the window, screened by a little stand of 
geraniums and the voluminous festoons of a pair of stiffly-starched white 
curtains, knitted by Selina’s industrious hands. They watched Mr. Dobb 
and his companion with admiring interest; Selina impressed by her 
husband’s distinguished talents, and rejoicing in the idea of those en- 
vious feelings that were likely to be aroused in the breasts of her 
neighbours by this exhibition of Mr. Dobb’s intimate relations with 
a sub-lieutenant of marines. 

The officer lounged away presently, but his departing speech must 
have been as a dagger in the breast of any listening neighbour: 

“Good day to you, Dobb. Ill look round again in the afternoon 
for a smoke.” 

He nodded, and departed very slowly, with a listless step and many 
a furtive glance towards the leafy screen behind which Dorothy was 
watching. She saw the glances, and sat down to her cousin’s dinner- 
table with cheeks that bloomed like peonies. : 

“* My love is like the red, red rose,’ which is frequently sung out of 
tune. I know all about it, Dorothy; and the gentleman might be con- 
sidered eminently handsome if it wasn’t for his red hair and the popular 
prejudice against a decided goggle. J consider a hump rather an ad- 
vantage than otherwise, as a man’s coat-collar sits all the better for it,” 
exclaimed Mr. Dobb, as he flourished his carving knife and fork above 
a baked shoulder of mutton. “ You know your own degrees: sit down; 
‘the funeral baked meats,’ &c. &c. How’s the governor, Dorothy? all 
serene? And our estimable friend, the Baronet? I hope he didn’t take 
my not accepting his last invitation to dinner foo much to heart. I ap- 
preciate his friendly intentions, but the society of the aged bloke is apt 
to pall upon the youthful intellect; and at his last feed I had occasion 
to complain of the viands. The tripe and onions were overdone; the 
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fricasseed beef-sausages were not up to the mark; the iced pudding was 
sloppy; and the champagne the ham was stewed in was not Cliquot. 
I forgive him. ‘Cassio, I love thee; but never more be officer of 
mine!’ ” 

_ Dorothy eat her dinner almost in silence, and eat very little. The 
agreeable Dobb only required an occasional admiring giggle to keep him 
going for a whole afternoon, so the bailiff’s daughter was not called 
upon to talk much. After dinner she sat on the hard little horsehair 
sofa by her cousin Selina, and discussed a heavenly sleeve and an en- 
chanting trimming on the cross, which, according to Mrs. Dobb, had 
only just “come up;” while the facetious Henry Adolphus brewed a 
small jug full of a certain rum-and-gin punch, known among his inti- 
mates as “ Dobb’s mixture,” being a cunning admixture of liquors origi- 
nally devised by that gentleman, and the compounding of which was 
such a soul-absorbing occupation as to keep him comparatively quiet. 

It was half-past three o’clock when Gervoise Catheron lounged past 
the window, in mufti this time. Dorothy’s cheeks grew red as she recog- 
nised him. The sofa was opposite the window, and I’m afraid Dorothy 
had been stealing little furtive glances athwart Selina’s geraniums ever 
since dinner. Perhaps he would not come, after all; or he might come 
very late, and Dorothy was to go back to the Abbey before dusk, and 
it would be dark so very, very soon this November afternoon. 

** Open, locks, whoever knocks! ” bawled Mr. Dobb, as the lieutenant 
went by the railings; “ the footman has been abruptly dismissed on ac- 
count of intemperant proclivities, and the family plate is at our ban- 
ker’s, so the door is only on the latch. ‘Turn, gentle hermit,’ turn the 
handle, and shove the lower panels of our portal; for the paint, 

‘Infected by the dampness of the air, 
Is sticky, and doth cling, like woman’s lips 
That meet the false lips of deceitful man, 
And drink the poison of a traitor’s kiss.’ 
Lines from an unfinished epic by H. A. Dobb, Esq., poet-laureate to her 
Majesty the Queen of the Cannibal Islands.” 
While Mr. Dobb had been thus giving free indulgence to a humor- 
ous fancy, his sensible better-half had opened the door and admitted the 
distinguished guest, who looked as much out of his element in the prim 
little parlour as he had looked in the chapel. He dropped listlessly into 
the chair offered him by Mrs. Dobb, and languidly accepted the glass of 
punch presented to him by Henry Adolphus, who had contrived to make 
the room fragrant with the odours of lemon-peel and rum. 

Mr. Dobb introduced his wife and his wife’s cousin to his friend 
Gervoise Catheron with divers facetious flourishes of the music-hall 
order. Poor little Dorothy could only sit with her eyelids cast down 
under the glances of the officer. He made a languid attempt to talk to 
her, but as she only answered him by monosyllables, and as the lively 
Dobb very rarely held his tongue for two minutes together, the conver- 
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sation was a very brief one. Gervoise Catheron asked her a few ques- 
tions. Did she object to the smell of cigar-smoke? did she live near 
Roxborough? was she going home that evening? 

Mrs. Dobb’s maid-of-all-work brought in a tea-tray while the two 
men were smoking and drinking, and Selina explained that they were 
going to drink tea much earlier than usual, in order to escort their cou- 
sin as far as Scarsdale Park before night. 

“ Dorothy is living as—as companion with Miss Denison,” said Mrs. 
Dobb, who could not bring herself to pronounce that humiliating word 
‘lady’s maid’ before her aristocratic guest; “and it’s a long walk from 
here to Scarsdale—three miles to the Park, and quite a mile from the 
park-gates to the Abbey; but Henry Adolphus likes a nice long walk, 
so we promised to see Dorothy as far as the gates.” 

Mr. Catheron replied that he resembled Mr. Dobb in that respect, 
inasmuch as there was nothing he liked better than a long walk on a 
fine winter evening; and he volunteered to accompany the Dobbs and 
their cousin as far as Scarsdale. Dorothy’s heart set up an actual 
tumult after this. Ah, it certainly was a conquest; and surely her 
triumph must be perceived by Selina, who had been so very quick to 
discern any of her own victories over the susceptible military lounging 
in the High Street, in which the fair young milliner served her appren- 
ticeship. 

The two women talked of Mr. Catheron as they put on their bonnets 
in an upper chamber; but Selina evidently considered the charms of her 
husband’s society quite sufficient attraction to lure all the officers in the 
Army List to Amanda Villas; so Dorothy’s gratified vanity swelled her 
breast to bursting, and had no chance of an outlet in friendly sympathy. 
She went down-stairs, blooming radiantly in her new bonnet, and found 
that Mr. Dobb and his friend had finished the punch and were smoking 
their cigars on the doorstep. The two men made way for Mrs. Dobb 
and her cousin, and they all left the house in rather straggling order; 
but Mr. Catheron somehow happened to be next Dorothy, and he was 
not slow to seize upon his advantage. 

“Give your wife your arm, Dobb,” he said; “ I'll take care of Miss’ 
——I beg your pardon, I didn’t quite hear your name just now.” 

“'Tursgood,” murmured Dorothy. 

“Tursgood—that’s not such a pretty name as Dorothy. Do you 
know you're the first Dorothy I ever met with, except one, and she’s a 
historical personage?” 

“T know history; Miss Marcia taught me. Was it Sophia Dorothea, 
who was married to George the First, and very unhappy?—poor thing! 
and, oh, how I hate that wicked Countess of Platen who trampled on 
Count Konigsmark’s face! Was it Sophia Dorothea you meant?” 

“No, I mean Dorothy Varden, the blacksmith’s daughter. Do you 
know I think you’re something like her, Miss Tursgood?” 

“You are fond of novels, sir,” cried Dorothy. 
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“No, I’m not; I find ’em confoundedly slow nowadays: used to 
read ’em when I was a boy; read nothing now but Holt’s betting-lists 
and the Sunday Times.” 

It was a long way from Castleford to Scarsdale Park, but it seemed 
very short to Dorothy; and yet Mr. Catheron was far from the most 
amiable or intellectual companion a young woman could have. He 
had very little to say for himself; and what he did say was chiefly 
expressive of hatred and contempt for every body and every thing in 
the world, and a profound sense of the ill-usage he had suffered at the 
hands of people who had injured and insulted him by getting on better 
than himself. He was not an agreeable companion; he was only a 
good-looking scamp, with a handsome face, worn and faded by late hours 
and hard drinking; but he was just the sort of man who can generally 
find any number of women ready to lend him money and adore him. 
Poor little Dorothy had never walked arm-in-arm with an officer before, 
and the happiness engendered out of gratified vanity imparted a factitious 
charm to the society of her companion. She was very happy—as happy 
as a child who wears a woman’s dress for the first time, with all a 
child’s ignorance of the heritage of care and sorrow which may go along 
with that apparel of womanhood. 

The great bare trees in Scarsdale Park looked black against a 
moonlight sky when Dorothy bade good-by to her friends at the gates. 
A son of the lodge-keeper was to escort her thence to the Abbey, so the 
Dobbs had no need of any further anxiety about her. 

“Good night, Selina; good night, Mr. Dobb; I am so much obliged 
to you for coming this long way.” 

“ A long way!” cried Mr. Catheron; “by Jove! it’s been the shortest 
walk I ever took in my life.” 

He could see Dorothy’s blushes in the moonlight as she dropped 
him a little curtsey and murmured good-night before she tripped away 
upon the silver-shining sward with the lodge-keeper’s boy by her side. 

She was scarcely out of sight of the gates when she broke into a 
skipping step that was almost a dance, and then a little trilling song 
came gushing from her lips like the joyous warbling of some happy bird. 

And it was all because she had made a conquest. Conceited little 
Dorothy, foolish little Dorothy, to think so much of a few stereotyped 
compliments from a good- looking scamp. 

Mr. Dobb was not so well pleased with the employment of his 
Sabbath evening. 

“Tt may be-very jolly to have swell acquaintances,” he remarked to 
his wife, as he ate his supper; “ but my friend in the spurs has consumed 
my last cabana, and imbibed by far the larger modicum of the am- 
brosian beverage brewed for the general joy of the whole table; to 
say nothing of his borrowing half-a-sovereign from me when we parted 
company in the High Street just now.” 
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A LEGEND OF THE MALMAISON. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 





AMmonG upwards of a hundred portraits of the man Napoleon Bonaparte 
that I have collected, and about which a sufficiently curious historico- 
calcographic memoir might be written,—don’t be afraid! Iam not about 
to attempt it now,—there is one which has ever been my favourite, and 
which seems to me to represent most truly and most eloquently the 
lineaments of him who was in youth “ eminently beautiful” (as Johnson 
says of Milton), in mature age majestic, and in death even sublime. 
My pet portrait is the whole-length one, erect, executed in the French 
stipple or imitation of soft-chalk manner, and which shows Napoleon 
still youthful in face and spare in form; his hair, however, shorn of the 
extreme length to which he let it grow when he was General of the 
Army of Italy; and himself clad in the straight surtout, /arge cocked-hat, 
top-boots, and buckskins of 1802-3. One hand is thrust in the opening 
of his vest; the attitude is staid and composed; the countenance col- 
lected but grave, and tending more to the gravity of his later years. 
There is almost a touch of melancholy about the eyes and mouth; 
although at the time this portrait was taken Napoleon had but little 
cause for sadness. He was First Consul, the foremost man of his age; 
and the world was full of his fame. He was at peace with this country. 
D’Enghien was unslain and Josephine undivorced. Austrian marriages, 
Spanish ulcers, Moscow pyres, Beresina snows, Leipsic bridges, Ge- 
mappes flights, Rocheford surrenders, St. Helena miseries; were all to 
come. Yet is this stippled effigy vaguely but unmistakably sorrowful to 
look upon. It was for years very popularin England; for it was the first 
well-authenticated portrait of the man that found its way to our shores. 
Hitherto the mind of the British public had been abused and their 
credulity outraged by the hideous monstrosities purporting to represent 
the “Corsican brigand,” etched by the government pensioner Gillray, 
who, by the way, went mad at last, and was actually confined in an 
upper room of the same house in St. James’s Street on whose ground- 
floor his prints were vended. 

In the background of this portrait (which is growing scarce now) 
you may see a trim garden and the tall pavilions and sloping roof of a 
French country-house. This house is La Malmaison, a modest mansion 
purchased by Bonaparte after his Italian campaigns, and which, with his 
modester pied a terre in the Rue Chantereine at Paris, formed then the 
sole property of the conqueror who had refused a bribe of millions at 
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Campo Formio. And, indeed, why should he have amassed francs whose 
object was to acquire continents? The whole world was his Tom- 
Tiddler’s ground, whereon he picked up crowns and sceptres. 

On the margin of my portrait, under a flourishing title and dedica- 
tion, are faintly written in pencil the words “ Adieu, Malmaison”— 
words traced probably by some admirer, and over which I have often 
sadly pondered. It was, in truth, a long farewell he was about to bid 
to the quiet country-place, and one which in the end proved of the 
bitterest. “ Adieu, Malmaison.” There he was to leave the young, fond, 
beautiful wife; the placid evenings spent with Monge and Denon and 
Berthollet-—the evenings devoted to chess and playful chat, or to the 
lectures of the grand old Frenchmen who reigned in letters before the 
epoch of the prurient baboons came in. “ Adieu, Malmaison.” He left 
it conqueror and consul—a young, ardent, studious man, whose heart 
was still unseared, and whose hands were clean; left it to become 
emperor and king, mediator and protector, and what besides all the 
world knows. 

Josephine, however, came back, as you are aware, to Malmaison 
after her cruel divorce. There she surrounded herself with pictures and 
statues and flowers and tapestry, and was generous to her ladies and 
good to the poor, and spent more than her immense income, like the 
kindly, bounteous, prodigal Creole she was. There a page, deputed by 
her former lord, brought her word that her rival was a mother, and that 
a King of Rome was born. Choking with sobs and with head averted 
she pressed money and diamonds into the page’s hands. Poor woman! 
There she heard of the disasters of 1812, the struggle of ’13, the crash 
of 14; and listened to the cannon booming from Montmartre, and the 
sputtering of musketry from the Barriére de Clichy. There, when she 
was told of the defection of the marshals, the red spot of anger came to 
her cheek, and a curl of scorn to her lip, and she cried out, with Creole 
vehemence, “ Les laches!” And there, when the Allies had it all their 
own way in Paris, the Czar Alexander (who was not destitute of a kind 
of chivalry) came to comfort the first bride of his mighty foe, and spoke 
her fair and tenderly; but she recovered not the downfall of her Cid,— 
her “ Achilles” as she called him who had used her so hardly,—and died, 
before he came back from Elba, really and truly of a broken heart, and 
was buried in the little church of Ruel. And her spirit was at rest. 

If the hunters-up of old legends are to be believed, a gloomy fate 
had always hung over this Malmaison—literally the house of evil. The 
Negro sorceress who told Mademoiselle Tascher de la Pagerie’s fortune 
—not yet Madame Beauharnais, not yet the Empress Josephine—had 
prophesied that she would die in an hospital; and Malmaison, the 
legend-hunters say, had once been a pest-house. 

There is even a stranger story concerning the place. The famous 
Russian Princess Bagration had a story about Malmaison which she 
professed to have heard at Vienna from the lips of Prince Eugéne, 
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ex-viceroy of Italy, and the son of Josephine; and this story, as suc- 
cinctly as I may, I propose to relate to you now. 

On the evening of a dark and rainy day in the month of December 
16—, a solitary horseman, wrapped in a large cloak, might have been 
seen spurring his jaded steed along the high-road leading from Ruel 
towards the gloomy and antiquated chiteau then the residence of the 
formidable prime-minister of Louis the Thirteenth, Armand du Plessis, 
Cardinal and Duke of Richelieu. Remember, there was but one cavalier. 
Add another, and you might think I was borrowing from the lamented 
G. P. R. James. 

This horseman drew bridle and dismounted at the door of a humble 
little village-inn, bearing on its signboard the effigy of St. Nicholas, 
and which stood at the entrance to a gloomy avenue of poplars, at the 
opposite extremity of which was the chiteau, and to which it served, as 
a kind of lodge. 

The horseman wore a felt-hat without plume, band, or buckle; and 
his doublet of brown drugget destitute of either ribbons, lace, or em- 
broidery, was sufficient to indicate, in an age when costume so closely 
denoted the gradations of rank, that he did not belong to the patrician 
class; still, from his open and almost defiant countenance and cavalierly 
turned-up mustache, it was not difficult to pronounce him one of those 
sturdy and independent burgesses whose fathers had fought in the wars 
of the League, and who, temporarily kept in subjection by the iron 
hand of Richelieu, reappeared during the troubles of the Fronde, but 
were destined to be completely absorbed by the glory of the Grand 
Monarque. 

His horse appeared completely worn out, and the muddy state of his 
cloak testified to his having come a long distance by bad roads, in an 
age when all roads were execrable. 

“May the plague light on the rogues who are bound to keep the 
king’s highway in repair!” grumbled the traveller, as, tethering his steed 
to a post, he entered the inn, and proceeded to hammer with the butt- 
end of his whip upon a long table of coarse deal, which stood in the 
midst of a low-ceiled smoky common-room. 

A fat man, of rotund abdomen and purpled face, clad in the tra- 
ditional white apron and nightcap, and with a knife stuck in his girdle, 
for he was cook as well as host, entered the room. 

“What might your lordship be pleased to want?” he asked, pulling 
off his cap, and making a lowly reverence. 

“T am no lord, master of mine,” replied the traveller, twisting his 
mustache not without complacency; “but a plain burgess, who owes 
nothing, and asks for nothing without he can pay for it. Iam hungered 
and athirst. Give me some supper; make up a blazing fire; see to my 
horse; and I promise you that you shall have no reason to complain of 
me.” 
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And as he spoke the traveller struck his pocket, which gave forth a 
metallic chink pleasant to hear. 

The purple face of the innkeeper became one grin. 

“We have not one room unoccupied,” he said; “ but my own private 
bedroom is at your grandeur’s service. My wife shall make up a bed 
directly. As for the rest, you have but to wait a few minutes, and all 
your wishes shall be attended to.” 

Mine host was as good as his word. Ere long the traveller was 
comfortably stretched in a huge arm-chair, toasting his feet at a blazing 
fire, to which a couple of logs had been added. He could see through 
the casement that snow was beginning to fall thickly; he could hear 
the wintry wind dolefully howling; a soft warm odour from the kitchen 
began to titillate his nostrils, and he felt as cosy and complacent as 
men in all countries and ages have felt under similar circumstances. 

“Come, this is better,” he murmured, with a sigh of relief. “A 
dog’s life is that of a traveller in December. May the black fever choke 
the Cardinal—” 

He bounded in his chair with terror; he was nearly falling into a 
swoon, as, looking upwards, he saw the innkeeper, nightcap in hand, 
standing before him. 

“’Sdeath, man, what do you want?” he exclaimed, with ill-disguised 
trepidation. 

“T am desirous,” returned the other, with apparent embarrassment, 
“to ask a favour of your excellency.” 

The imprudent burgess breathed a little more freely after this, for he 
had expected nothing less than to be at once arrested by an exempt of 
his terrible eminence the Cardinal. 

“ Ask what you will, my friend,” he responded in a courteous tone. 

“Only imagine, your highness,” pursued the diplomatic innkeeper, 
twisting one of the corners of his apron, “that no sooner had my wife 
made your room comfortable and tidy for you than another customer 
arrived. He is an old customer, and a very good customer too, for he 
only asks how much there is to pay, and allows me to tot up the reck 
oning. Well, you see, your superiority, that I can’t exactly turn him 
out of doors on such a night as this; so I’ve just come to ask your 
grace if you will allow him to share your fire and your supper till bed- 
time, when I must find him a shake-down somewhere.” 

“Ts he an honest man, this customer of yours?” asked the traveller 
in a dignified tone. 

If it were possible for the deep-tinted face ofthe innkeeper to assume 
an intenser hue, he may be said to have blushed. 

“Yes, yes, your excellency,” he replied, “he is honest—a very honest 
man, as honest men go, and in his way of business.” 

“Tell him, then, that I shall be very pleased with his company, and 
that he is welcome to half my supper—the best half; and, hark ye, Mr. 
Landlord, see that it be good, and that the wine is of the right sort.” 
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The innkeeper was profuse in his expressions of gratitude and in 
promises of a speedy appearance of excellent cheer; and then he left the 
room, somewhat precipitately, as the traveller thought, to inform his 
customer of the result of his mission. 

In a minute or so the customer made his appearance. He was a 
strange customer—a curious customer—and, to tell truth, somewhat 
of an ugly customer. He was very tall, very thin, had very harshly- 
marked features, very small gray eyes, whose lids drooped whenever he 
was looked full in the face, and a pointed beard and mustache coarse 
and grizzled. His hands were knotted and bony, and of huge size. He 
was plainly dressed in a doublet, vest, and trunks of gray serge, bordered 
with black taffety, and terminated by long boots of untanned leather; 
but the most noticeable point in his apparel was his hat, which, of the 
same material as that ofthe traveller, and, like his, unadorned by feather 
or buckle, was of a dull crimson colour. 

“T don’t like the look of that Robin Redhead,” the traveller be- 
thought himself. ‘ His eminence wears a scarlet hat; but it has tassels 
and a broad brim. Who ever saw a peaceable citizen in such a blood- 
stained-looking cowvrechef as that?” 

However, he was an open-hearted burgess; and, rising, held out his 
hand to the stranger, saying, “‘ Welcome, sir and friend!” 

To his surprise the man with the Red Hat drew back, as though 
half-alarmed and half-astonished at this simple act of courtesy, and, in- 
stead of reciprocating it, contented himself with making a low bow. 

“A very ceremonious personage, upon my word,” mused the guest. 
“Perhaps he is a Huguenot; or, just as likely, a Catholic, and thinks I 
am a heretic. The spotted fever take all religious differences, say I!” 
Then, raising his voice, he said, “Sir, I am extremely happy to be able 
to offer you a share of my supper and—” 

“ A thousand thanks!” hastily interposed he of the Red Hat. Then 
diving into the recesses of a pouch at his belt, he produced a handful of 
silver, and continued, “Take, I entreat you, what I have to pay as my 
share of the reckoning.” 

“Sir, sir,” protested the traveller, drawing himself up, “do you take 
me for a niggard curmudgeon who expects a stranger to pay for the 
meal to which he invites him?” 

“Invites! Do you mean to say that you invite me?” faltered the 
Red Hat. 

“Ofcourse I do. I told the landlord so,” replied the other. 

“Then,” responded the Red Hat, with a very peculiar and not very 
pleasant smile, “I accept your invitation as heartily as it was given 
This is the first time in my life that such a thing has happened to me. 
But the sky has fallen, and we may expect to catch roast larks.” And 
he drew a stool up to the fire and began to bask and hug himself in the 
genial warmth. 


Roast larks failed to come down ; but a splendid roast goose just 
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then came up, flanked by 4 hotchpotch of savoury ingredients, and two 
portly pitchers of wine. The strangely-acquainted friends sat down to 
table, and did the amplest justice to the edibles and potables ; and so 
delighted did mine host seem with the appetites of his guests, that he 
insisted upon standing treat in more than one flask of his choicest 
vintage. 

“No doubt, sir,” the Red Hat remarked, when the landlord had 
removed the fragments of the repast, and they were left alone, “ that 
you are as well known as J am in this hostelry. Goodman Aubry waited 
on you as though you were a prince.” 

“Not in the least,” replied the burgess, smiling. “But I just sounded 
my pocket, and he was content with the ring of the little livres Tournois.” 

His interlocutor smiled grimly, in his turn. “ Yes,” he pursued, 
“gold has immense power in every country ; still it is far from prudent 
to show the contents of one’s pocket to every body, especially in such a 
place as this.” . 

The burgess looked at him uneasily. 

“Do you mean that there are any pickpockets hereabouts, brother ?” 
he asked. 

“Do you mean to say that you are not acquainted with the neigh- 
bourhood?” returned the other, answering one question by asking 
another. 

“Faith, not I. This is my first visit, and I come from a long dis- 
tance too. I am from La Rochelle.” 

“From La Rochelle !” and the Red Hat in his turn regarded his 
new-found friend with perturbed looks ; “ what on earth brings you from 
thence ?” 

“The force of circumstances, my unlucky star, and his eminence the 
Cardinal. ’Tis a very long story. I have been specially sent for to 
wait upon his eminence.” 

“Unfortunate man !” exclaimed the Red Hat; “what have you to do 
with him? Have you offended his eminence?” 

“ Never, to my knowledge,” responded the burgess. “ As fate would 
have it, however, I have been accused of doing so; but my complete 
justification can be neither long nor difficult. You must know that the 
Rochellois are very troublesome folks; and that evil-speaking, lying, and 
slandering are far too common there. Some scurvy wag among our 
citizens has written an anonymous satire against the administration in 
general, and Monseigneur the Cardinal in particular. Then there has 
been a talk about Urbain Grandier, about tragedies and verses written 
by his eminence, about a certain saraband said to have been danced 
by him before the queen ; a pack of nonsense! Some secret enemy of 
mine has been good enough to denounce me as the author of these 
roguish pasquinades—I who never rhymed two lines together in my 
life. It is a most perverse and treacherous time. To exculpate myself, 
I referred to a certain worthy monk, Father Joseph, who is said to be 
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honoured with the friendship and confidence of his eminence. He was 
fully convinced of my innocence ; and subsequently informed me that 
Monseigneur would deign to grant me an interview; and here I am, 
deeply flattered by his eminence’s condescension, although I should very 
much prefer being snug at home in my own house at La Rochelle.” 

“ Humph!” quoth the Red Hat ; “for my part I think you would 
have done much better to have remained at home, and left this fool’s 
errand to take care of itself. Eminences are dangerous personages to 
have interviews with. But I must be going,” he resumed, hastily 
rising. “ Farewell, master of mine! Thanks for your hospitality, and 
pray Heaven and St. Nicholas that we may never meet again.” And so 
saying the Red Hat abruptly left the room. 

“A fool’s errand! what can he mean by that?” mused the burgess. 
“Poor man, he must be cracked. Who but a madman would think of 
wearing a red hat? However, my little affair will be soon settled— 
nine o’clock was the hour fixed at which I was to wait upon his emi- 
nence. “Tis not five minutes’ walk to the chidteau, and then I shall 
come comfortably home to bed. 

Paying his reckoning at the polite request of the host, who hinted 
that cavaliers who went up to the chiteau sometimes found their arrange- 
ments for returning at a fixed hour interfered with,—a hint which the 
traveller wholly failed to comprehend,—he went out into the night, 
wrapping his cloak around him to shelter himself from the still falling 
show. 

He had not proceeded many paces along the sombre avenue of 
poplars, before he thought that he heard the clinking of sword-blades 
and some smothered groans. He listened attentively; but a sudden gust 
of wind came howling about him and drowned the sound of the swords. 

“Tt must have been fancy,” he reasoned. “That confounded fellow 
with the red hat has made me nervous. If I were a coward, I should 
dream of him to-night.” 

“Help! murder !” suddenly cried a lamentable voice close to him. 

“ Courage, we are here!” cried the brave burgess, drawing his sword 
and summoning up all his presence of mind. ‘“ Hold on, we are four of 
us, well armed! Ah, rascals, would you!” And he rushed forward in 
the direction whence the cries had come. 

His ruse had seemingly succeeded, for in the obscurity he could 
dimly descry at least three men making off in all haste, and anon he 
stumbled over a body lying on the ground. The moon came out for 
a moment through the murk, and he recognised, pale, bleeding, and 
groaning, the Red Hat. He seemed to be severely wounded. The 
burgess helped him to rise, but finding him too weak to walk, valorously 
hoisted him on his shoulders, and, not without difficulty, for the Red 
Hat weighed heavily, bore him back to the inn of St. Nicholas. 

“This pestilent fellow with his red hat,” he murmured, as, with the 
assistance of the landlord, he bore him up stairs and laid him in the bed 
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which had been prepared for quite another purpose, “ seems fated to be 
mixed up with my life. And I shall have to sleep in the arm-chair, 
forsooth, because he chooses to get waylaid and stabbed.” 

“Where am I?” faintly whispered the wounded man, when his 
wounds had been bound up, and he had recovered consciousness. 

“ Among friends, brother,” replied the honest burgess consolingly, 
as he bathed the temples of the sufferer with vinegar. 

“ Friends!” repeated the Red Hat bitterly; “I have no friends! Who 
was at the trouble of saving the life of such a miserable wretch as I 
am?” 

“Well, for the matter of that, twas I who picked you out of the 
mud, and set the rascals to flight who were besetting you. Three to 
one, the cowardly knaves! How they scampered! And then, you see, 
I brought you here, pickapack; for walk a step you could not.” 

“ And you—you then are my preserver!” the Red Hat exclaimed in 
a voice of agony, and pressing the burgess’s hand. 

“Yes, if you like to call it so. Wouldn’t you have done the same 
for me?” 

The innkeeper was downstairs. The wounded man made signs to 
the burgess to close the door securely, and to come close to the bed- 
side. Then he put his lips to the burgess’s ear, and in a hoarse 
whisper said, 

“ Had you not an appointment at nine o’clock this evening with his 
eminence?” 

“ Of course I had, and shall get a pretty scolding for being late. 
But perhaps the existence of a poor devil like me has slipped his emi- 
nence’s memory?” 

“Then,” quoth the Red Hat solemnly, “I can give life for life. 
You have saved mine. I too was bound to wait upon his eminence 
at nine this night; and I have little doubt that it would have been my 
dreadful duty to strike your head from your body.” 

At this appalling intimation the Rochellois, with horror in his coun- 
tenance, made for the door, thinking the Red Hat to be in a state of 
delirium; but the other called him back. 

“Tis not I, unfortunate, that thou must fly,” he said. ‘ Escape 
rather from this horrible neighbourhood. Listen to what I say. The 
merciless Cardinal had doubtless condemned you without a hearing; 
and it would have been my task to execute the sentence; for I—yes 
I whose hand you have pressed,—I whose life you have saved,—I who 
have eaten and drunk with you,—I am the most miserable, the most 
abandoned, the most accursed of mankind. I am the executioner of 
Chartres.” 

He paused for a moment, keenly eyeing his companion, who, brave 
and honest as he was, could not banish from his countenance the 


expression of repugnance he felt at being on familiar terms with the 
abhorred headsman. 
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“You may well shun me,” continued the Red Hat, gloomily. “But 
fate has decreed that we must yet have some further communion before 
we part for ever. Every time that his eminence has a deed of secret 
vengeance to consummate, I am summoned to the chateau. At this 
inn I always alight. The villagers know me and my red hat well, and 
shudderingly avoid me. They call this inn the House of the Headsman, 
and sometimes the Devil’s Inn.” 

“T don’t wonder at it,” muttered the poor Rochellois. 

“ But fear nothing,” continued the Red Hat; “although every thing 
concurs to point out that you were the person I was sent for to execute, 
it may be some other victim who awaits my axe. Come, have your horse 
led forth. I must convey you to a place of safety.” 

“ But you are wounded,” urged the Rochellois. 

“A mere scratch! with a draught of strong cordial I shall be strong 
and valid again. Strong enough,” he continued, with his ugly smile, 
“for my work to-night, if work there be. Come, despatch!” 

As, with many groans and murmurs, the lately-wounded man arose, 
and the two left the chamber, they found the innkeeper on the staircase. 
He sought to give them the slip, and had evidently been listening to 
their conversation. 

The Red Hat was accustomed to act promptly. He seized the inn- 
keeper by the throat, pinned him up in the angle of the stair, and whis- 
pered to him: 

“Son of a dog, and nephew of a sow! dare to speak one word con- 
cerning our conversation, and I denounce thee to the Cardinal for har- 
bouring traitors, and thy neck is not worth an hour’s purchase! Swear, 
issue of a mangy swine!” 

The innkeeper, half-terrified out of his wits, swore as he was com- 
manded; but the Red Hat kept his eyes sharply upon him till they 
were well clear of the Devil’s Inn. There was need to employ every 
precaution; for the lower room was by this time full of a company of 
arquebusiers, the body-guard of his eminency. The Red Hat watched 
the commandant of the band draw the host on one side and apparently 
interrogate him; but his answers seemed perfectly satisfactory; and the 
two travellers were permitted to depart. 

They started at a gallop, and were soon immersed in the forest of 
Butard, leading towards the Chateau of Ruel. 

Suddenly the Red Hat reined-in his horse, and pointing out to his 
preserver the gloomy dwelling of the Cardinal, said, 

“Mark well that turret in the centre, high up yonder, with the 
pointed roof. Mark well that little arched window with grated bars 
before it. It can only be seen from the place where we now are. In 
that turret the dreadful decrees of Richelieu—the sentences from which 
there is no appeal—are executed. When my bloody task is accom- 
plished, a trap-door opens, and the headless corpse falls a hundred feet 
into a vault filled with quick-lime. Every trace of the tragedy thus 
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disappears. Remain here for one hour. Keep yourself concealed be- 
hind the trunk of this withered elm. If during that hour you see a 
light glimmering from that arched window, you may assure yourself 
that I have been summoned not on your account, but on that of some 
other unhappy victim. In that case you may present yourself without 
fear before his eminence; for it never happens that I am sent for to 
ply my hellish trade twice in the same night. But if during the hour 
the light does not appear, you are the destined victim, you are the vic- 
tim waited for. Clap spurs to your horse, and make the best of your 
way to the frontier, or you will be captured; and the Lord have mercy 
on you!” 

And so saying, and just interchanging one hearty grip with his 
friend, the Red Hat rode away. The burgess of La Rochelle never 
saw him again. 

He waited an hour—a year it seemed to him—hbehind the trunk of 
the withered elm; but no light appeared in the little arched window. He, 
then, was the wretch condemned to death! With a cold sweat bedewing 
him, and picturing to himself the arquebusiers of the terrible Cardinal 
scouring the country in every direction to bind him and lead him to the 
slaughter, he urged his horse into a gallop, and sped, as though the fiend 
who was said to be the patron of the inn of St. Nicholas were behind 
him, in the direction of the northern frontier. He could not quite con- 
vince himself that his head was safe upon his shoulders till he found 
himself, two days afterwards, at Huy in Flanders. 
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Loyal Marriages with Subjects. 





THE supposed intention of a lady of the blood-royal to marry a gal- 
lant member of the aristocracy has lately been the theme of much 
gossip and many rumours, The Zimes, in a semi-official paragraph, 
drawn up in its usual dogmatic style, speaks of these rumours as absurd, 
and pooh-poohs them with lofty disdain. Notwithstanding, however, 
the semi-official paragraph, and the incredulous contempt contained in 
it, we happen to know that there was something in the report, after 
all, and we have every reason to suppose that the matter is not yet at 
an end. 

Naturally the rumours and their contradiction have set men thiuk- 
ing about the royal-marriage law, which, in the opinion of many, is open 
to grave criticism; not a few people consider it an outrage on nature, 
and would gladly welcome the very results to prevent which it was 
devised. 

A very large section views with disgust the practice of mating our 
princes and princesses with none but Germans. The latter are by no 
means favourites with Englishmen just now; indeed, it is hard to say 
when they have been; and the dislike to the existing system of English 
royal marriages is increased to disgust, when they see large sums of 
money going out of the country for the benefit of a prince who has no 
other recommendation save that he is a member of a reigning family. 
We have several more princes and princesses to marry, and, judging 
from the past, greatly dread a fresh alliance with the petty rulers of 
Germany. Be it understood we wish to say nothing against these 
princes individually. We have already learnt from personal experience 
actually the worth and good qualities of one of them. Moreover, the 
late Prince Consort’s virtues would go far to redeem even a worthless 
class. But we do object to these royal marriages on principle. The 
days when important political ends were attained by the espousals of 
this or that prince are gone by. We did not help Denmark in her need 
because she gave a charming and popular princess to be the bride of the 
heir-apparent. We could not induce Prussia to forbear in the work of 
spoliation because our own beloved Princess Royal married the kingly 
Sergeant-Major’s son. What good may accrue to philanthropy, what 
gain to England, from an alliance with the grand-ducal house of Hesse, 
is at present in the womb of futurity, and we should fancy is likely to 
remain there some time. Indeed, so far from any advantage being 
obtained by these means, we believe the contrary to be the case; at all 
events many people think so. The royal family of England is now so 
interwoven with the reigning houses of Germany that the sovereign 
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would be more than human if she did not feel interested in aught which 
concerns their policy, intrigues, or wars. A sad instance of a conflict 
of contending feelings was offered us the other day on the occasion of 
the spoliation of Denmark. On one side were the Prince and Princess 
of Prussia with their Prussian sympathies and exultations; on the other 
the Prince and Princess of Wales with their Danish sympathies and 
mortifications. It is cruel to adopt a course which may divide members 
of the same family and even the mother’s own heart. There were people 
who said that in this case the maternal heart was not divided; that, 
yielding to her German partialities, she allowed all her good wishes to 
go in the direction of unprincipled Prussia. We ourselves do not believe 
that the national policy—any thing but a creditable one, by the by—was 
at all affected by the personal inclinations of our Queen. There are 
some, however, especially in the lower and middle classes, who are not 
so incredulous. Be it as it may, there is no doubt that, let the sovereign’s 
sense of duty be of the sternest, and the independence of her advisers 
of the sturdiest, ministers must have been somewhat hampered in their 
policy, and might have been much more s0, had we actually gone to war. 

Our royal family is nominally English, but actually it is German of 
the Germans. In their veins runs but the smallest possible drop of real 
English blood; and to find even that drop we must go back to the reign 
of James I., whose daughter married Frederic, Elector Palatine of the 
Rhine, from whom was descended George I. 

It is not very gratifying to a high-spirited race especially proud of 
their own country and its inhabitants to reflect that they are ruled by a 
family of foreigners. Why, the Queen’s grandfather was the first who 
was even born in England, as well as the first of the House of Brunswick 
to whom English was his native tongue. We do not say this in any 
spirit of disloyalty; for though little can be said in favour of the Georges 
and William IV., yet our present Queen, the best ruler that ever a nation 
was blessed with, makes ample amends for her predecessors. What we 
complain of is, that the royal family is altogether German in blood, in 
feeling, in sympathies, almost even in language. All the little prejudices 
of Germany, all her absurd formal etiquette, have become naturalised in 
the English court, which consequently is the very dullest—with the ex- 
ception of its prototypes—in Christendom; our haughtiest, most highly- 
born, most accomplished, and most powerful nobles come after the pet- 
tiest princeling who ever was obliged to ask permission of his neighbour 
to carry on ball-firing. No longer as of old, in the times of the Plan- 
tagenets, and later still of the Stuarts, is the sovereign the chief of a 
brilliant aristocracy. No, the King or Queen of England is of quite 
a different caste. He or she are members of a select fraternity of 
Brahmins, and have nothing in common with even the noblest of the 
inferior castes. To associate on terms of deferential equality with any 
not of the heaven-born would be a grave dereliction of duty; to marry 
out of their own caste a disgraceful nullity. Outraged nature some- 
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times rebels against this monstrous system, which practically limits 
choice in marriage to a most contracted circle—sometimes even, as we 
believe was the case with the Prince of Wales, to some three individuals. 
The Queen’s uncles were most of them remarkable for their profligacy; 
and George IV. gave sad proof of how dangerous an experiment it is to 
marry by what may be termed “ Act of Parliament.” Even at the pre- 
sent day there exists a member of the royal family who to the other 
blessings of fortune might have added that of a domestic happiness 
sanctioned by public approval and hallowed by the rites of the Church, 
instead of being driven to snatch it from an unworthy source and to 
enjoy it in a half-furtive manner. 

All these evils are due to the royal-marriage law. What, then, is 
the royal-marriage law, whence did it spring, how did it originate, who 
was its author? Some would be able to answer these questions; but 
there remain many who know nothing about the act, save that it inter- 
feres with the free choice of members of the royal family. For the 
benefit of those whose knowledge is thus limited, and to correct certain 
misapprehensions on the part of the better informed, we will venture on 
a slight sketch of the origin and provisions of the enactment. 

The first person who seemed likely to create a necessity for it was 
George III., the subsequent originator of the bill. Shortly after his 
accession he fell deeply in love with one of the most beautiful and 
nobly born of his subjects. The object of his passion was Lady Sarah 
Lennox, daughter of the second Duke of Richmond, sister-in-law of the 
first Lord Holland, and great-granddaughter of Charles II. The fair 
lady seems not to have been insensible to the young king’s admiration, 
or to have avoided opportunities of increasing it. Nearly every morn- 
ing in the spring of 1761 she might have been seen fancifully dressed as 
a shepherdess, making hay on the lawn of Holland House. The road 
which passes by the scene of the pretty haymaker’s labours was, by a 
coincidence which might appear strange to any but lovers, the king’s 
favourite ride; and seldom did he miss an opportunity of thus feasting 
his eyes on the lady he wished to make his queen. State and domestic 
reasons, however, interposed. His advisers remonstrated; and his mo- 
ther, who possessed great influence over him, opposed the match so 
strongly that the king gave up the idea, and shortly afterwards married 
prim, formal, heartless, respectable, and snuffy Queen Charlotte. The 
lady, however, did not break her heart at the desertion of her royal 
lover; and so little felt the blow, that on the occasion of the king’s 
marriage shortly after, she acted as bridesmaid to her successful rival. 
Subsequently Lady Sarah married Sir Charles Bunbury; and on his 
death Colonel the Hon. George Napier, a son of the fifth Lord Napier, 
by whom she became the mother of the illustrious band of brothers 
Whose names at once occur to the mind whenever valour, genius, up- 
rightness, and philanthropy are the themes ofconversation. Truly Lady 
Sarah had no reason to envy Queen Charlotte her sons. 
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On the 6th September 1766, William Henry, duke of Gloucester, 
brother of George III., was secretly married to Maria, dowager-coun- 
tess of Waldegrave, illegitimate daughter of Sir Edward Walpole, K.B., 
and granddaughter of the great minister. The union was kept a pro- 
found secret for some time, even the lady’s nearest relations being appa- 
rently excluded from the secret. In February 1770, however, an alle- 
gorical intimation of the fact was given—whether intentionally or not 
we are unaware—to the sharp-witted. A masquerade was given at 
Soho by some young nobles at which the Duke of Gloucester appeared 
as Edward IV., and danced with Lady Waldegrave, who assumed the 
significant character of Elizabeth Woodville. The following year Henry 
Frederick, duke of Cumberland, likewise a brother of the king, a weak 
and vicious young man, eloped to Calais, and was there married to a 
lady very inferior in character and disposition to Lady Waldegrave. 
The name of the bride was Anne Luttrell, daughter of Simon, earl of 
Carhampton, and, like her sister-in-law, a widow, having previously 
married Christopher Horton, Esq., of Catton Hall, Derbyshire. We 
have seen a portrait of this lady, and must admit that she possessed a 
considerable share of good looks. Chastity, we are induced to think, 
was not one of her charms, though the absence of it may have been one 
of the instruments by which she gratified her ambition. Her beauty, 
and the belief that she was about to become a mother, at length pre- 
vailed on the enamoured prince to sanctify the connection by marriage. 
A day or two after the ceremony poor George III. was startled by re- 
ceiving a letter from his brother conveying the intelligence that the 
latter had eloped to Calais with Lady Anne Luttrell, that he bad mar- 
ried her, and that she was enceinte. We question whether the last por- 
tion of this sentence ought not logically to have preceded the announce- 
ment of the marriage. The king was furious; and the more so as 
Colonel Luttrell, the brother of his new sister-in-law, had just been, by 
court influence, juggled into the representation of Westminster in defi- 
ance of the actual votes of the electors. Thus at one moment the same 
family injured him both in a political and domestic sense. The con- 
sciousness of his unjustifiable conduct respecting the Westminster elec- 
tion must have made the king feel as if the distateful marriage were a 
Nemesis. 

The rumour that the duchess was in the family-way turned out to 
be incorrect. She never had any issue. The Duke of Gloucester took 
this opportunity of announcing his own marriage, which excited almost 
equal indignation in the king’s mind. His union was, however, more 
fortunate than his brother's, both as regards the individual whom he 
had chosen and the results. By Maria, duchess of Gloucester, he be- 
came the father of the late Duke of Gloucester and the Princess Sophia 
of Gloucester. 

We have said that George III., notwithstanding his own early love- 
affair with Lady Sarah Lennox, was excessively enraged at what he 
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considered the disgrace his brothers had brought on the House of 
Brunswick. Nor did his anger vent itself in mere words. The king 
was most eager to punish his brothers for having married to please 
themselves. By old custom, by a sort of unwritten law in fact, the 
marriage of a member of the royal family without the sovereign’s con- 
sent was a high contempt, and as such cognisable by the Star-Chamber. 
But, and doubtless much to George III.’s grief, the Star-Chamber had 
been abolished. Therefore, though the offence was still punishable by 
law, there was no tribunal before which the offenders could be brought. 
The king was baffled; but to guard against any future impotence of 
anger, he decided to call-in the help of the legislature. The following 
year, namely 1772, he caused, in spite of many remonstrances from 
those around him, the royal-marriage act to be brought in and passed. 
The object of this bill was to deprive members of the royal family of the 
natural rights of man and free citizenship, and to invest the sovereign with 
the despotic power of a czar, or king of France we were going to say—but 
we mistake. Even the absolute Louis XIV. did not venture to annul, 
but confined himself to punishing, unlicensed marriages with princes or 
princesses of the blood. It remained for the pious George III. to put 
asunder those whom God had joined together. The temper of the 
English parliament, however, even in that corrupt age, interposed some 
restrictions on the possible caprice of the sovereign, and the bill is much 
less stringent in its provisions than it is generally thought to be. They 
are in brief as follows: No descendant of George II. (except the issue 
of princesses married into foreign families) under twenty-five shall be 
capable of contracting a marriage without the sovereign’s consent; and 
such a marriage is absolutely void. Any such descendants over the age 
of twenty-five may, on failure to obtain the sovereign’s consent, send to 
the Privy Council a notice of their intention to marry; and, after waiting 
a year, may proceed to solemnise such marriage, which will, under such 
circumstances, hold good, unless both Houses of Parliament shall have 
previously expressed their disapprobation of it. 

It will be seen from the above that the marriages of members of the 
royal family are only absolutely dependent on the sovereign’s consent in 
cases where such members are under twenty-five; and that if over that age 
they can, by observing a certain formality and waiting one year, marry 
whom they choose, unless in the unlikely event of the interference of 
parliament. 

Since the passing of this bill three attempts have been made to 
violate its provisions. The first to struggle against the arbitrary enact- 
ment of the narrow-minded, prejudiced George III. was his eldest son, 
afterwards George IV. In 1775 Maria Anne Smythe, sister of the late 
Walter Smythe, Esq., of Bambridge, near Winchester, became the wife 
of E. Weld, Esq., of Lulworth Castle, near Weymouth, uncle of Cardinal 
Weld, and head of a distinguished Roman-Catholic family. Twelve 
months later, her husband died without issue. Soon after she married 
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Thomas Fitzherbert, Esq. In 1781 she was again left a widow, and, 
as before, without children. Five or six years later she attracted the 
attention of the Prince of Wales; and in 1787 was married to him 
according to the rites of the Roman-Catholic church; the Prince being 
then twenty-five, and his bride seven years older. She was a lady of 
the most exemplary conduct, possessed also of considerable beauty, and 
obtained a great hold over her wayward and inconstant husband. Here 
again the royal-marriage law stepped in, pronounced her no wife, and 
destroyed the only chance George IV. had of domestic happiness and 
respectability. English society, however, refused to indorse the verdict 
of the law; and she was treated to the end of her days with the utmost 
respect by all ranks of society. 

In 1793, Prince Augustus, duke of Cumberland, and son of George 
III., married at Rome the beautiful and accomplished—not merely so 
by penny-a-liners’ courtesy —Lady Augusta Murray, daughter of the 
fourth Earl of Dunmore. The following year the ceremony was re- 
peated, after the publication of bans, at St. George’s Hanover Square. 
Rank, beauty, accomplishments, all combined to render her a suitable 
bride for the young prince; but she was not a member of a Liliputian 
German serenity’s family, therefore the royal-marriage act was called 
into force, the union was pronounced null and void, the happiness of 
two individuals blasted, and a slur attempted to be cast on the fair 
fame of a daughter of Britain’s haughty aristocracy. 

The third and last protest against George ITI.’s profane despotism 
was made by the late Duke of Sussex, who, in 1825, married Lady 
Cecilia, daughter of the second Earl of Arran, and widow of Sir George 
Buggin, whose euphonious appellation she, by royal license, exchanged 
for her mother’s name of Underwood. Like Mrs. Fitzherbert she was 
no longer in the bloom of youth when she captivated her royal lover, 
being at the date of her marriage thirty-seven. Like Mrs. Fitzherbert 
also, she was not recognised as a lawful.wife. As in the former’s case, 
however, the verdict of society has been in her favour; and the Queen, 
yielding to public opinion, created her in 1841, after the Duke’s death, 
Duchess of Inverness; one of the titles of his royal highness having 
been that of Duke of Inverness. The duchess is, we believe, allowed the 
privilege of clothing her servants in the royal livery, and is treated by 
the Queen as a quasi-member of the royal family. 

Besides the cases which we have enumerated, there are two other 
instances of the insolence of the German royal-caste feeling with regard 
to unions of the twice-born with ordinary mortals, which, as the Queen 
is indirectly mixed up with them, we may here allude to. Our readers 
will guess that we refer to the Princess Edward of Saxe-Weimar and the 
Princess Victor of Leiningen. The former, Lady Catherine Lennox, 
sister of the Duke of Richmond, is forsooth not considered good enough 
to be the wife of one who, though a gallant English officer, and most 
deservedly popular with all who know him, is, after all, in position but a 
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younger member of a very insignificant German duchy. The sister of 
an English duke not considered by an English queen fit mate fora 
prince of a house whose dominions are little more than an expression of 
geographical refinement! It is too ridiculous. Yet so it is ; and the 
lady who, in English society, is recognised as the Princess Edward of 
Saxe-Weimar, is only received at Court as the Countess of Dornberg—a 
title which the Liliput monarch of Saxe-Weimar has with impertinent 
bounty bestowed upon her. The daughter of an English duke placed 
on the same footing as Lola Montez! Truly the boasted pride of Eng- 
lish nobles is hard to discover. The Princess Victor of Leiningen, a 
member of the illustrious family of Seymour, and sister to the Major- 
general Francis Seymour, not being of ducal parentage, is probably con- ° 
sidered by his serene insignificance of Leiningen to be too humble to 
be insulted with a theatrical countess-ship. With true pride, she and 
the gallant sailor-husband have cast off that royal nomenclature which 
they might ennoble, but which could raise them no higher in the 
opinions of all right-thinking persons. Captain the Count and Coun- 
tess Gleichen have thus placed themselves above the affronts which 
German impertinence abroad, and the unfortunate German sympathies 
of our Court at home, might heve inflicted on them. All honour and 
happiness to the high-spirited couple! 

We have now discussed that part of our subject which relates to the 
origin of the royal-marriage act, and the several violations of it which 
have taken place, as well as the general feeling among the German and 
Anglo-German families of Europe with regard to what they call meés- 
alliances. We would now say a few words concerning the propriety of 
a change in the system of royal marriages in this country. We have 
pointed out how objectionable it is to limit the choice of our princes 
and princesses to royal families alone. The evils which result from this 
course can only be justified on the score of expediency or necessity. We 
trust that we have shown that no advantages counterbalance the disad- 
vantages, which disadvantages are by no means theoretical. Besides, 
expediency can never be allowed to sanction that which is in itself 
wrong. There remains the question of necessity. Is it necessary ? 
Certainly not ; fitting mates crowd our court. Why not let our princes 
and princesses choose husbands and wives among the most powerful, 
the richest, the most upright, and the most public-spirited aristocracy 
in Europe? The birth of many is by no means inferior to that of the 
royal family. The riches of most of them is superior to those of the 
majority of the petty German princes ; they are certainly handsomer, 
decidedly not less domestic. Their manners and bearing would cer- 
tainly adorn a high station quite as much as those of the now considered 
alone eligible. Morcover, they would strengthen the link between the 
sovereign and the people, which is now gradually becoming weaker and 
weaker. The old blind devotion to the Crown is fast dying out. Many 
look on loyalty as a mere sentiment; and a sentiment is a very weak 
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bond of union. The infusion of a personal feeling; the idea that our 
princes and princesses were all our own, thorough Englishmen and 
Englishwomen by blood, instead of, as now, by mere locality of birth— 
would do much to strengthen the throne. It is said that those families 
who might be thus connected with the Crown would exercise an undue 
influence over it. In these days of unbridled freedom of discussion both 
in the press and in parliament, such a fear is groundless. Even allow- 
ing it was not, what then? The husband or wife of the sovereign is 
certain, place what restrictions you may, to exercise a certain influence 
over that sovereign. Surely that influence would be more probably 
exercised in a beneficial manner by Englishmen than by foreigners, 
with certainly foreign ignorance of the nation, and probably foreign 
aims to gain, or foreign prejudices to gratify. Moreover, under our 
excellent constitution, the sovereign can do much good, but can do very 
little harm. Why, her Majesty is so powerless that she can barely obtain 
the slightest post or office for any one she may wish to serve. Allowing 
even that all the places about the Court were filled up by friends and 
relations of the family into which the king or queen had married, it 
would scarcely be worse than the present monopoly of the household 
by the Woods and Greys. We speak ofthe sovereign’s marriage because 
one never can tell how junior a member of the royal family may not 
ascend the throne. But, allowing that it would be inexpedient to permit 
any one within five or six of the succession to marry at their own free 
will, the principle would not affect the lady in question. In all human 
probability, she has practically as much chance of becoming Queen of 
England as the writer of this article. Why, in pursuance of an anti- 
quated insulting etiquette, refuse to allow her to choose for herself 
among the English nobility? She is no girl; but a woman of the world, 
possessed of considerable acuteness and strong common-sense. Foreign 
princes are not likely to seek her in marriage ; for a union with her 
would bring neither much money nor great political advantages. Why, 
then, doom her to perpetual celibacy ? She is not, however, of a cha- 
racter to be easily baffled; and if she has only the courage to give notice 
to the Privy Council, and then the patience to wait for a year, she may, 
after all, attain her end, in spite of German etiquette, in spite of court 
horror. 

In conclusion, we would impress upon our readers a remark which 
we either read or heard lately, which was, that the time when our kings 
were most powerful was when they married subjects. 











Che Sundial. 


Tis an old dial, dark with many a stain; 

In summer crowned with drifting orchard bloom, 
Tricked in the autumn with the yellow rain, 

And white in winter like a marble tomb; 


And round about its gray, time-eaten brow 

Lean letters speak—a worn and shattered row: 
Ean a Shade: a Shadolve too arte thou: 

£ marke the Cime: sape, Gosstp, dost thou soe ?* 


Here would the ringdoves linger, head to head; 
And here the snail a silver course would run, 

Beating old Time; and here the peacock spread 
His gold-green glory, shutting out the sun. 


The tardy shade slid forward to the noon; 
There came a dainty lady to the place, 

Smelling a flower, humming a quiet tune, 
Smoothing the wilful waving of her lace: 


O’er her blue dress an endless blossom strayed; 
About her tendril-curls the sunlight shone; 

And round her train the tiger-lilies swayed, 
Like courtiers bowing till the queen be gone. 


She leaned upon the slab a little space, 
Then drew a jewelled pencil from her zone, 
Scribbled a something with a frolic face, 
Folded, inscribed, and niched it in the stone. 


The shade slipped on, no swifter than the snail; 
There came a second lady to the place, 

Dove-eyed, dove-robed, and something wan and pale— 
An inner beauty shining from her face, 


All the mute loveliness of lonely love: 
She, straying in the alleys with her book, 
Herrick or Herbert, watched the circling dove, 
And spied the tiny letter in the nook. 





* A motto in this spirit occurs at Stirling. 
VOL. XIII. 
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Then, like to one who confirmation finds 
Of some dread secret half accounted true, 

Who knows what hands and hearts the letter binds, 
And argues loving commerce ’twixt the two, 


She bent her fair young forehead on the stone; 

The dark shade gloomed an instant on her head; 
And ’twixt her taper fingers pearled and shone 

The single tear that tear-worn eyes will shed. 


The shade slipped onward to the falling gloom; 
There came a soldier gallant in her stead, 
Swinging a beaver with a swaling plume, 
A ribboned love-lock rippling from his head; 


Blue-eyed, frank-faced, with clear and open brow, 
Scar-seamed a little, as the women love; 

So kindly fronted that you marvelled how 
The frequent sword-hilt had so frayed his glove; 


Who switched at Psyche plunging in the sun; 
Uncrowned three lilies with a backward sweep; 
And standing somewhat widely, like to one 
More used to “ Boot and Saddle” than to creep 


As courtiers do, yet gentleman withal, 
Took out the note, held it as one who feared 
The fragile thing he held would slip and fall; 
Read and re-read, pulling his tawny beard; 
Kissed it, I think, and hid it in his vest; 
Laughed softly in a flattered happy way, 
Shifted the broidered baldrick on his breast, 
And sauntered past, singing a roundelay. 


The shade crept forward through the dying glow; 
There came no more nor dame nor cavalier; 
But for a little time the brass will show 
A small gray spot—the record of a tear. 


H. A. D. 





David Chantrey. 


By W. G. WILLS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘“ THE WIFE'S EVIDENCE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE LADY OF THE GREEN LANE, 


Tue Chantreys’ house was, as we have said, old-fashioned, and in 
need of repair; yet it was by no means bleak. The red tiling and dark 
brick, though somewhat sombre, were bare and picturesque, and there 
were a few evergreen shrubs in the patch of a garden that looked fresh 
enough. Within also the rooms were neat, if slightly furnished; and 
had they been tenanted by some snug City family, who could ring a 
good peal of langhter now and then, they really had formed a pleasant 
and inviting little tenement. But the family were uncanny and queer. 
To begin with old Chantrey himself: he was intractable and reck- 
less; his mind was hard, unjust, and suspicious; none could calculate 
on his moods. There was no gladness in his mirth; it had often a 
wicked flavour of mischief in it. His depression had no real sorrow of 
a manly, self-sustaining nature; he never gave way to superficial fret. 
He could be violent at times, but, unlike his deceased son, there was 
control and calculation in his anger. Through ali his drusquerie and 
repudiation of sentiment he showed occasional hearty glimpses of attach- 
ment to David; he mocked at him—even threatened him; but he was 
attached to him notwithstanding. He scarcely ever noticed his little 
girl. Towards her he seemed to have formed an indolent distaste; she 
was like a little toad in his path. If she made much noise, he would 
treat her to a roar that would put her on good behaviour for the day. 
His old clerk Benton, known by his familiars as Ben, was scarcely 
more genial. He had been for thirty years in the house of Chantrey. 
Having no home and saved no money, the old fellow shared his mas- 
ter’s disgrace and exile either from fidelity or the force of habit and 
self-interest, whichever the reader cares to call it. He was well fed, 
and had nothing to do. The old fellow had no harm in him, except an 
innocent, garrulous knavery common in old men of his class;—you will 
see a deal of it in Greenwich Hospital and Chelsea. Having been an 
industrious little man all his life, idleness disagreed with him. Just 
as unemployed muscle runs into adipocere, so does the idle mind of a 
sometime worker fall away into lethargy. It is seen in the judge who 
throws off his harness too soon—in the statesman who retires to his 
estate. First come sour fret and self-corrosion. These melt away into 


drowsiness; this again decays away into disease; and then comes the 
eternal nap. 
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Old Benton was smooth and fawning to his superiors; cross to those 
he supposed beneath him. Little Lizzy and her maid came under this 
category. He disapproved of women, children, and pigs; they were 
always in the way, observed he. 

Poor Lizzy, between two lonely hard old men, how did she fare? 
Right merrily as a kid on a green mountain-side; her happiness was not 
the least affected: she had her toys and her croonings and plays; her 
fancies that hovered between mirth and sadness, yet were neither; her 
white face was sometimes unmeaningly eager, sometimes quite vacant; 
her eyes were fixed when she was speaking, but drooped and rolled 
under her uplifted brows when she was silent, as if the little creature were 
always looking for pins upon the carpet, or hoping to pick up thoughts. 
Her father was perhaps the only being of whom she stood in awe; but 
her fears never interfered with her cheerfulness, which was perennial. 
If we might venture to employ so lively a conceit, she hopped like a 
young squirrel, tented in its own tail, through all the winter branches, 
nibbling its little nuts continually. ‘To this child David was father, 
mother, brother; in fine, the sunny half of the whole world to her. 
These were two friends. 

His visits home were necessarily short and intermittent during the 
week, till Saturday arrived. He had from Saturday to Sunday evening 
uninterruptedly at home. On Sunday night—that busy night with 
editors—he had always to call in at the newspaper-office to look up 
employment. His return home was always hailed by his small com- 
panion; and he employed most of his time at home in striving to form 
her mind and coax the mental faculties to open their petals. 

The mother’s spirit seemed to have entered into him; for though by 
no means a man of religious temperament, he taught her those Bible- 
stories he had himself been taught; made the comments on them 
his mother used to make; and spent much time and thought upon 
methods of explanation. It seemed*to him she could never learn to 
read, and for a time he gave up the attempt as hopeless; yet it is a 
curious fact he never seemed to realise her calamity fully. Though he 
humoured her, yet he talked to her with sense and connection; and it 
is certain that she showed far more intelligence with him than with 
another. Her senses were acute; she delighted in gay colours; and 
liked to hear him whistle; she could eat barley-sugar against any two 
children of her age; her touch was soft and delicate; she would catch 
your hand as if she were afraid of breaking it. He continually over- 
rated the powers of her mind. 

An amusing instance of his simplicity occurred the day after his 
return home. It was Sunday; and, as was their habit, big brother 
and wee sister went off for a walk on the Heath. 

We can make company of any living thing—a dog, a mouse, a 
spider—and produce an actual contact of minds. The soul of a man 
and the soul of an ant can cross antenne and reciprocate ideas. Who 
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dare say they cannot? A fortiori, we have no further need, then, to 
explain how David and his half-witted little sister were the best of 
company. 

He had become so habituated to her, that he was under a certain 
chronic delusion, which was from time to time dispelled by some unex- 
pected display of imbecility. She had quick senses—smell, touch, taste, 
and sight were all awake and active; and he saw with hope and pleasure 
her fondness for flowers, forgetting that she liked them for very much 
the same reason that she liked tart. 

' Yet was it not a sign of some half-dormant mental activity that 
Lizzy was religious? Yes, we repeat it advisedly, the child had re- 
ligious perceptions and a solicitous conscience, which I shall call 
religion, and believe to be so. She was inordinately fond of Bible- 
stories and scraps of hymns. She had a grand simple notion of God 
in the room with her, and in the field with her. She had an eager 
curiosity to know all about those children whom Jesus placed on his 
knee and.blessed; so that David invented a long straggling tale, how 
one of them was always longing to see “the Master” again, and only 
saw him on the cross in the darkness, and caught a smile from him. 
On these subjects there had been certainly a growth of mind which 
had no proportion to her receptive powers on common things around 
her. 

David, under his fond delusion that the bell was sound within, and 
could ring out sweet chimes if only rightly handled, was always testing 
and experimenting upon her emotions. Here is a foolish instance which 
occurred during this very waik on the Heath. The example indicates a 
good trait in the man. 

There is a fine burst of scenery from the ridge of the Heath, which 
you may manage to come upon unexpectedly. Harrow lies beneath, and 
along blue belt of wood and glittering lakes. He remembered the great 
impression made upon his own mind by this view when a rough unsen- 
timental lad, who felt without knowing wherefore. He thought then he 
would justify his sanguine hopes of Lizzy’s intellectual growth by sud- 
denly presenting to her all these glories of Nature. He led her along 
by the base of the ridge, talking to her and diverting her; and then he 
sloped up with cunning to the top, and lifted her upon his shoulder 
without a word. There lay the beautiful pageant of cloud and wood and 
water, above her and beneath her in the sunshine, which would have 
set an infant crowing with wonder; but Lizzy sat chattering and blink- 
ing with a silly smile, and tangling her hands in her brother’s hair. He 
set her down, and felt a moment’s sickening disappointment. 

It was a sultry day, and the child was tired. They were not far 
from the church, and he carried her to the door. He set her down in 
the shadow at the church-door, and, but a clumsy nursery-maid, he 
smoothed aside her tossed hair, chucked her frock into proper sit, and 
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then led her in. They went up the aisle together, like Gog and Xit, his 
footfall creaking heavily and reverently; her little triplet pattering on 
like her wild prattle. 

They were very late; the Litany going on. The pew-opencr was away 
somewhere upon his knees. The congregation all were supposed to be 
praying, but their occupation did not for a moment interfere with their 
justifiable curiosity; so all within range stared at the new-comers well 
as they came up—perhaps it was to shame them for being so late. 
Whole files of gentlemen, and whole flocks of kneeling ladies, with 
this very proper notion no doubt, turned their faces and their shoulders, 
and scanned David and his comrade. 

David took up his position beside a pew midway up the aisle, and 
leant against the wood-work. He cleared his throat, and all the congre- 
gation seemed to take the hint. There was a general sympathetic or 
defiant clearing of throats all through the church. The queerly-assorted 
pair were worth looking at; and when the congregation arose, those in 
the vicinity took another inspection. As for Lizzy, she stared hard in 
return; she cared not at whom, were they the finest in the land; and 
David towered in sublime unconsciousness of the interest he awakened. 

If we did but know when we look really interesting, how much we 
might contribute to our natural advantages by effective airs and cal- 
culated graces! But, by an unlucky fatality, we seem to select our 
ridiculous situations and intervals of idiotcy as the fitting time to 
strut. 

The big man was hot and dusty, and his wee companion was tired 
and much distressed. She shifted uneasily from foot to foot, and in- 
dulged in great heart-breaking sighs, not having the sense to keep her 
misery to herself. Now, among others, a pair of very benignant elderly 
eyes had been fixed upon the pair for some moments. In the pew 
immediately opposite the one against which David leaned and Lizzy 
fidgeted, sat an old gentleman with a geld-clasped purple Churchi-Service, 
a charming white waistcoat like a meadow of snow, tall shirt-collars as 
stiff and clean as eggshells, and a benign bald-head, which actually re- 
flected the church window-panes. He could have shaved in it, were it 
possible to bring his eyes upon that glassy surface. Not all the ma- 
cassars, the cantharides, the balms, could ever bring hair upon that 
cupula again. 

This most respectable gentleman looked at daft Lizzy with a long 
gaze of pity, and observed her distress. He then looked David in the 
face till he caught his eyes. He smiled faintly, glanced again at the 
child, and beckoned them over to the pew. 

As far as regarded his own comfort, David was content to remain 
where he was; but poor Lizzy was hanging from his skirt, and sighing 
and fidgeting, heavier and sadder each moment, and for her sake he 
was glad of this polite offer. Leading her across, he consigned her 
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to the good-natured old gentleman, who, having opened the door, lifted 
her between his black-kid gloves to a seat beside him. He looked 
at David for a moment doubtfully, as much as to say, “ You have large 
beam, sir; how are we to accommodate you?” but the misgiving lasted 
only for a second. “We have room for you,” he whispered; “ pray come 
in.” And David found anchorage beside a lady. 

Lizzy was well taught by her brother, to whom she owed all her 
ideas, that people came to church to say their prayers; and she whis- 
pered to herself the only prayer she knew. But you could not expect a 
poor daft child to resist a temptation which a whole churchful of sane 
men and women could not resist. She felt herself wholly fascinated by 
the strange inhabitants of the pew. The old gentleman first attracted 
her. His gold seals hung from his invisible watch, looking as if they 
would tinkle. His snuff-box occasionally produced—golden snuff-box 
with fluted top; her eyes nearly started out of her head at that. His 
cheery, crisp, shaven cheek, which he sometimes rubbed gently with his 
thumb, Lizzy wondered if it itched. He was corpulent, blandly cor- 
pulent. The poor child gazed at the protuberance of his waistcoat with 
lips an inch apart. 

Presently a hymn commenced, and the lady opposite began to sing 
very sweetly. Lizzy turned her wondering eyes upon her, and drank her 
in,—music, crape-veil, sweet pale face, and all. At the second verse of 
the hymn the lady did not sing anymore. Lizzy wondered if any spring 
had gone wrong inside, as happened with her musical-box that played 
“Lang syne.” It grieved and alarmed poor Lizzy to think so. At the 
moment of her perplexity, the lady stooped across to her, and offered 
her a small Prayer-Book. Lizzy received it, and was well pleased with 
its purple covers, which were all she cared to examine. 

“She can’t read,” whispered David; and turning his eyes for the 
first time upon his neighbour, he discovered that it was the same lady 
who met him in the day of his success, coming up the green lane. 

Coincidences leave the impression of fate upon the mind. It seemed 
so strange that he should have met her again, a form which inter- 
ested him so much; one who was walking away to London—a drop 
to be lost in the ocean. There was evidently some effect produced 
upon the young lady’s nerves by the recognition, slight as were the 
accidents, and trifling as their consequences were likely to be; for she 
certainly sung the first verse of the hymn with a tremulous softness, as 
if she did not like to trust her voice; and she as surely did not sing the 
second or following verses. To be sure, we must remember that the 
lady and our friend were utter strangers; but a stranger we have met and 
exchanged glances with is a much more formidable stranger than the 
one whom we have not noted, who has not noted us. There is a cer- 
tain significance given to the strangerhood in the former case. He has 
assumed the place of a cold critic—one who may watch, but must not 
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speak; and the young lady who has trusted her treble up the church 
and down the church among a thousand medley strangers becomes con- 
scious and timid in the vicinity of such a one. 

When service was over, and the blessing from the pulpit was said, 
David made his brief acknowledgment to the old gentleman; and taking 
his sister’s hand, was about to withdraw and mingle with the drifting 
crowd, when, somewhat to his surprise and confusion, he perceived that 
Lizzy’s other hand had grasped the lady’s finger, and seemed inclined to 
keep its hold. The young lady blushed; the young lady looked at her 
father in half-amused embarrassment, and she smiled unaffectedly in 
David's face. She was in a slight dilemma, but she endured it with per- 
fect good-temper; and stooping over the child, she whispered some little 
kind cajolery, as she gently disengaged her hand. But the old gentle- 
man seemed tickled and attracted. He patted her on the cheek, asked 
David about her age, remarked upon her fatigue, and called her 
pretty. 

When they were without the church, in the sunshine, it fell out 
that David and this friendly old stranger found themselves side by side 
again, and David felt himself called upon to reply to the genial smile of 
his neighbour, by the inevitable comment on the fine weather. 

“Fine!” smiled the gentleman, with a strong Scotch accent. 
“Take my arm, Ellen, till we are out of this crowd. Fine for whom, 
sir? The grass is burnt, and the mills are idle, and the vegetables are 
dear and half-grown. I call this bad weather.” 

“Well,” said David, “my sister and I found it very agreeable this 
morning. We've had a long walk, sir,—this little woman and I.” 

Again David was about to bid good-day and discreetly depart, when 
Lizzy again unexpectedly entangled him. 

“Come with us,” said she, laying hold on the young lady’s shawl; 
“David will tell you of our mother’s book—yellow and pink pictures !” 

“Bravo!” said the good-humoured old gentleman; “to be sure you 
shall have her, but you must take me too. Best plan I think is for us 
to take you, if your big brother will let us—eh?” he said, turning to 
David. “Going towards Hampstead? I am.” 

“Tt is my road,” said David. 

“ Walk?” 

“Yes; I always do, and always shall while I am able.” 

“Then this little lady of yours shall have her way.” 

Lizzy was not shy; and she was as inquisitive as a little heifer. Whe- 
ther it was owing to the young lady’s sympathising face—that look so 
soft and so honest, which children instinctively discover,and especially 
love,—or only the bugles which glittered in the crape-tr\nmings, com- 
bined with the brooch of glorious Irish diamonds and oak—but Lizzy 
had taken one of those strange unaccountable fancies to which weak- 
brained people are so liable. The lady too seemed not insensible to the 
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compliment, as she looked down at the innocent lamb-face so constantly 
turned up to her. Half pleased and half amused she gave her her dis- 
engaged hand, and humoured her random questions in a low voice, as if 
desirous not to be overheard by the stranger who walked at her father’s 
other side. 

Meantime the acquaintance of the two gentlemen was really progres- 
sing. Many topics were open, and they took the readiest and nearest. 
The old gentleman invariably assumed a mildly antagonistic posture. 
He assumed it with perfect deliberation and unruffled good-temper; in- 
deed he always differed with a smile, which said, “You have spoken well; 
I respect you. Your opinion is worth discussion; but observe how I will 
dissect it for you, and prove you to be short-sighted and wrong.” He 
frequently added, in explicit words, “On other matters I have no doubt 
you know a deal better than I; but I have made this subject my pecu- 
liar province.” It was well so far; but the same arrogant modesty dis- 
played itself, the same temperate superiority, on almost every subject 
that arose. Politics, science, sporting, cooking, he was in turn self- 
abnegatory professor of all; courteously obstinate, playfully speculative, 
narrow, incredulous, and ingenious. He was a retired lawyer, and his 
quillets and quiddits found this natural vent, I suppose; but I am 
confident the nature was born with him—that bias nature always pull- 
ing the warp and weft of a subject awry. 

David talked of the sermon, which was both short and good. He 
thought that a very long discourse fatigued the attention, and weakened 
the impressions at first produced. 

“ But is it even so?” said the old gentleman, turning upon his com- 
panion his handsome smile. “Nothing leaves such an impression as 
pain endured. Repetition wearies, no doubt, but also fixes the lesson 
upon the memory;” &c. &¢c., and so on; placid commonplace sophisms 
of this kind. 

David spoke of the mutiny, which of course he deplored. 

“T cannot quite go with you there,” smiled the old gentleman, shak- 
ing his head with a dissentient smile. ‘ Doubtless, sir, war is very sad; 
but from our nature it must be, just as child-birth must be preceded by 
agony. We must have war and we must have wind. A vacuum must 
occur somewhere in the heavens, and there the air converges. It is 
good and wholesome that it should be so, and it is well if it be not too 
near us. Yonder in India the vent-peg is out;” &c. &e. 

At which eccentric line of argument his pretty daughter murmured, 

-“QOh, dear papa, you know you don’t think so.” 

David ventured upon politics; and being well up in the news of 
the day, he expressed himself wisely and moderately. 

“ But is it even so?” still smiled the old sophist, preserving his mild 
antagonism to the last. 

It might be supposed that finding his young companion so adverse 
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to him in every opinion, so opposed in every view, this old philosopher 
would be at no pain in parting with him when they came to the turn 
of the road at which parting became necessary; quite the contrary, he 
was most impressively cordial considering their very slight acquaintance. 
He shook hands with him and with his little sister; and, indeed, slipped 
a half-sovereign into her little worsted glove, saying to David, who 
would have refused the gift: 

“Let her buy a doll with that, which shall stand proxy for my 
daughter, whom [ can’t part with just yet.” And then, instead of 
smiling, he langhed out a rich and hearty laugh, and shook hands with 
both again. 

David glanced towards the young lady, who was quite equal to the 
occasion. She gave him a little grave bow, and turned to go. 

“ Kiss me,” said Lizzy, holding her shawl. 

“ Well, this is taking by storm,” laughed the old gentleman. 

The young lady stooped and kissed the child’s milk-white forehead; 
and, taking her father’s arm, she left Lizzy standing looking after her 
with brimming eyes. 

Do not suppose Lizzy’s tears meant sorrow or pain; it was a mere 
animal expression of strong feeling. I daresay a currant-tart of extra 
size would have induced a similar display. 

“Come, Lizzy; come, Lizzy,” said David, “you and I have the same 
taste, old woman; come along.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
BEN’S OPINION. 


THESE two wanderers were late for dinner that day. Old Chantrey 
waited for no one; and took it as such matter of course that meal-time 
was a fixed point on the dial, as unalterable as sunrise or sunset, that 
he made no apologies. David served his sister and himself; and they 
made a cold and greasy meal at the side-table. When it was over, they 
joined the two old men at the table. For the last twenty minutes there 
had scarcely been a word said; and the conversation was at last opened 
by old Ben, who had been smiling significantly at his master in a very 
unaccountable manner. The old fellow used occasionally to wake up 
thus to superhuman vivacity and wisdom; he broke into his ideas pell- 
mell, at the most improbable moment, in a high-pitched key, and pre. 
duced quite a startling effect. 

“T’ve been forty years in business, Mr. Davy; I’ve conducted a 
business for myself, and I went ahead as a young man, as the old 
woman would remark, The devil drives him; but, Master Davy, I was 
that devil, I was that devil. I’m sure I’ve seen life, high and low, up 
and down, Master Davy, and I’m an uncommon cautious man.” 

“You look so, Ben.” 
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“Ha, ha, ha! I’ve been thinking on this here advertisement of the 
poor mistress—ha, ha!—you’re green in business, Mr. Davy.” 

“What do you mean?” asked David briefly. 

“T knew a great man once, Mr. Davy; he advertised his name on 
every house-gable in letters six foot, flaming red, WHo’s JOHNSON? 
Egad, he frightened the public, Mr. Davy. Not a soul, when they 
come to think of it, knowed who Johnson was, if it was to save ’em 
from being strung up; and, in course, every one was put to shame, and 
made it his business to know who was Johnson. Mr. Johnson himself 
supplied all particulars, in red letters equal to the last, THz BENNy- 
FACTOR OF HIS Kinp—TuE GREAT MARBLE 0’ THE AGE—Lucifer, son 
of the morning—the housemaid’s friend—sole patentee of the silent 
matches—ha, ha, ha! There’s composition for ye, Master Davy; where 
do you think it came from, Master Davy?” 

“From you, old Numbskull!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” cackled the old fellow, rubbing his knees; “ from 
his pocket. He paid heavy for it, Master Davy, and he knew it, and 
his firm knew it; Ze never came braggin’ of it among his friends. You'll 
pardon me, Master Davy, you came down heavy, and no mistake, for 
that grand advertisement as the master read out.” 

“Not a penny; no more than you paid for having your name in the 
Bankruptcy Gazette twenty years ago.” 

“Ha! ha! but you get disgrace for nothink, and hardships for no- 
think, and insult for nothink; that’s a different thing, and you knows it, 
Master Davy,” cried the old man with sudden shrill petulance; “ but 
nothink else in this world will you get for nothink. The master and 
T ha’ bin a-talking over this here advertisement of the poor mistress, 
who’s in her coffin this eight year. It’s expensive enough, Master Davy, 
to advertise the ltving; but to advertise a dead lady must take a 
mint o’ money. We're uncommon wide-awake sort of fowls, the master 
and I.” 

“ Egad, Ben, you’ve been fast asleep this ten years, till you woke up 
just now,” said old Chantrey. 

“We squares a business, and we engineers it; we scents it, and we 
cuts into it; we adds it up, Master Davy, and we look sharp after nett 
profits,” cried Ben, wandering wildly among his metaphors. 

“Come, Ben,” said David, eyeing him steadily, “square your mean- 
ing, engineer your meaning, cut into your meaning, and add it up; 
or I’ll put you—on my soul, I will!—I’ll put you in a strait-waistcoat 
to-night, confounded old idiot!” 

“Come, bully no one here, sir,” said Chantrey; “ I won’t have it.” 

There was a few minutes’ awkward silence. Ben had collapsed, and 
David was conquering his senseless anger, when old Chantrey turned to 
his son, and tapped the table with his spoon. 

“Tm a business man, my lad, and no fool. This review was, I’ve 
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no doubt, genuine, and all that; but you call this novel a success. As 
a business man I have but one measure of success: what money does it 
bring?” 

“What it brings is hers,” said David, laying his hand on Lizzy’s 
head. 

“Curse it, man, you talk as if I wanted the money!” said old Chan- 
trey, rising suddenly and upsetting his chair. 

David made no answer; and the matter dropped for the time. 


Cuaprer XII. 
EMMA, 


Next Sunday David and his sister went to church again. They were 
in most decorous time, service not having commenced, and were pro- 
ceeding up the aisle in charge of the pew-opener, when the old gen- 
tleman spied them, smiled a recognition, and beckoned. So they were 
shown into his pew; and David took his place where he had sat before 
with whispered thanks, and lifted up Lizzy beside him. The lady sat at 
the corner, so pretty in figure and face, that she seemed in David's eyes, 
as he looked at her for a respectful moment, like a vision of beauty. 

Intellect models the features into squareness and form ; intellect 
gouges out hollows in the temples and cheeks; it muddies the com- 
plexion (I never saw a clever woman with a clear skin); it draws out 
disfiguring lines between the brows and along the cheeks. No, this 
lady’s face was not of the intellectual cast: she had a broad smooth 
brow, full of simple faith, you might imagine, if you were one of those 
who fancy the outside of the goblet suggests the flavour of the wine; 
and she hada look of feminine mind and a gentle touch of feminine de- 
cision about the mouth and chin. As she raised her eyes for the slight- 
est little glance of recognition. to David’s face, it seemed to him they 
gave him a certain queer sort of feeling—a feeling of a second; we 
might venture to express it thus: viz. that he could work well, think 
well, fight well, ay, love well, to his life’s end, whilst the blue glamour 
of those eyes was upon him. The impulse rose and fell, and left him 
awkward and abashed. He was but little accustomed to ladies. Fin- 
gers that break stones are ill suited to play on the piano. He fell to 
marvelling whether she would address him after service, and what he 
might be inspired to answer. He coloured as he realised some gaucherie 
he might be guilty of. He hastily reviewed all the topics, incidents, 
opinions, which might suit a lady’s ear, should he have the happy op- 
portunity of walking by her side. Service began, and he found himself 
under a spell; for the very ordinary organ and choir sounded enchant- 
ingly in his ears; the gaudy stained glass in the oricl obtained a soft 
delusive beauty not its own; the green trees looking through the side- 
windows; the chirping of the birds without, telling of the meadows and 
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hills and shady lanes which awaited the people, when they could come 
out to enjoy themselves—these commonplaces acquired a faint delicious 
influence over his spirit; these bits of glass and cockle-shell glimmered 
and glittered upon David’s senses like fine gold and pearls.* 

Lizzy, it seemed, had no such schoolboy sentiment—no such foolish 
awe upon her. With an audacity which might well make the big man 
quail, she took the lady’s hand with her accustomed gentleness, as if it 
were almost too brittle to sustain her grasp, and she fondled it then like 
a kitten. Presently, just before the clergyman appeared at the reading- 
desk, she drew down the lady’s face to her and whispered. David started 
as he heard her. 

“Pretty lady, I love you.” 

For a second he fancied himself in Lizzy’s position, and clutched his 
hand in bashful emotion. 

Lizzy had a good memory for faces and incidents; she had also, poor 
thing, a very attachable heart; one of those natures which could be ruled, 
cultured, won, by nothing but love; and there was nothing under the 
sun she could not love, from an elephant to an earthworm, under pro- 
per direction and encouragement. 

The young lady still seemed half diverted, half embarrassed by the 
child’s partiality; but she could not repulse it. When they were leaving 
the church indeed, she looked at David once more with a blushing, 
laughing appeal, and he responded to it by releasing her from his little 
sister’s hold. But when they were upon the road, and the old gentleman 
and David, as a matter of course, mutually seeing one another a bit of 
the way home, once more Lizzy won the lady’s ear; and of all topics to 
choose, commenced a rambling conversation about her brother; in such 
a manner, too, that David could not pretend to be unconscious, though 
he still engaged the old controversialist in courteous tourney. 

Now it was very much to the young lady’s credit that she showed no 
prudery or affectation, but listened with a smile. Of course she was un- 
able to meddle with such a subject; but she let the child ramble on, 
with only a quiet attempt now and then to turn the silly chatter else- 
where. 

“Your mother, you say, has written a book, a novel—eh?” said the 
old gentleman with a courteous vagueness; as one would say, I know 
nothing of such matters. I am an independent gentleman, but wish, so 
far as my lights permit, to accord it its due. 

“She is dead; but her novel is well thought of,” said David with a 
proud moderation; “ you have heard of ‘A REED IN THE WIND?” 

“T’m sure I hope it will be a success. Strange—‘ Arrayed in the 
Wind,’ eh? I never heard of the name.” 





* For this passage, which perfectly satisfies me as to general truth, I am in- 
debted to a needy man of genius, who assists me on terms I shrink from confessing. 
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“JT am rather surprised at that,” said David with a mortified smile; 
‘it seems to be the book of the season.” 

“JT will order it at once; I suppose Mudie has got it,” said the 
startled old gentleman. “Dear me! we never heard of it, and we are 
always getting his circulars. Now don’t forget, Emma—a book called 
‘ Arrayed in the Wind.’ ” 

“ A REED IN THE WrnD!” said David with a world of unconscious 
emphasis. ‘Perhaps you read a review upon it in the **** of 
Saturday the 10th.” 

“The * * * * is my paper,” returned Mr. Wertley; “but, you see, 
unless I have some special interest in a work, I never look at a review— 
never met any one who did. Besides, you can’t trust ’em; next day 
you'll mect another review which flatly contradicts the first, yet is just 
as plausible and likely to be a true estimate. Nothing like pleasing the 
public, and your publisher, I fancy.” 

“The publishers made light of it—it went the rounds of them—the 
old story.” 

“How d’ye mean? the old story?” 

“T mean the best works have gone the round of the publishers,” 
said David. 

“ Now, why was that—why was that?” 

“Why was that? Half-educated, arrogant, beef-fed men!” cried 
David, warming up into bilious rhetoric; “ proved wrong every day, yet 
cold and blind and wrong for ever,—judging every thing by their own 
vulgar estimate of popularity, yet they never know when the public is 
surfeited, and watch the times only to lose the tide. A good work is 
a pearl thrown to such swine.” 

“But is it indeed so?” said Mr. Wertley, unfolding gradually into 
antagonism; “ wise swine, sir, to let pearls alone when they have no 
use for them!” ; 

“You have only upset my metaphor,” said David sharply; “ my 
case is this, and I have proved it these ten years, that publishers, out 
of wilful stupidity and ignorance, neglect their own interest and let a 
fortune sail over their heads. The picture-dealers are educated men, 
and even use a discretion in their own trade; publishers must judge by 
deputy—a paid man, who languishes over Mss., and goes through his 
duties with a sickly industry, ought not to be the arbiter, judge, jury, 
and executor of genius—the seal on its sepulchre.” 

True words—fine sentiments, Master Davy; very pardonable in- 
dignation, no doubt, in this hour of apparent success. We are all 
smiling at you. What did the antagonistic old gentleman reply? 

“My dear sir, my dear sir—hut, tut, tut,” expostulated he in a very 
low voice, expressive of socially dramatic surprise; “I cannot believe that 
aman twenty or thirty years in a business—no matter what line—books, 
or what books are made of, rags—cannot learn to work it as it should be 
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worked. And what is the proof? Have we not all the best literature 
catered for us every year? how else, my young friend, did your mother’s 
excellent novel come to light?” 

“There are exceptions, sir; I found an honest man at last.” 

“ Pardon me, you found the man who wanted you. There is every 
probability he lived on beef like his fraternity; but he understood his 
business—as a horse-jobber understands a horse. Tattersal may buy 
in a horse with latent glanders—the most sagacious men are liable to 
be mistaken. This publisher of yours inspects his novel like the rest, 
puts it through its paces; looks at its teeth; examines its shoulders, 
hocks, crest and eyes, and finds it sound of wind and limb; he makes 
you an offer, and you take it. The nag—I mean, this novel—is at pre- 
sent on proof; the other judges, you must remember, are not yet found 
wrong.” 

Upon this one subject was David vulnerable; he got a little excited, 
and the old gentleman, who had no more business with it than he had 
with the colour of his opponent’s beard or the state of his purse, became 
sensibly excited too; and—like certain dogs which cannot immediately 
unlock their teeth when they have once seized their hold—he really 
could not let go the subject. 

Said David in cold conclusion, “ The work is a success.” 

“ But what is success, my dear sir?” 

“ Papa,” said his daughter quietly, “there is a shower rising at last.” 

“ What—what—what has a shower to do with it, dear?” said the in- 
veterate old gentleman. 

“We never see a season-book but what my brother sends us,” she said, 
addressing David across her father, and addressing him quite pleasantly 
as if they’d been conversing this long while. ‘“ What library do you 
recommend?” 

So she stopped a painful argument. The diversion was timely and 
kind. David remembered it afterwards, and liked her for it. He was so 
unaccustomed to educated women that he over-estimated a common spe- 
cimen of womanly tact, the motive of which was no doubt partly selfish. 
The argument was beginning to look awkward and personal, and in such 
discussions listeners suffer most. Still it was the first zwner glimpse he 
got of her, and it impressed him; she had turned the current of slight 
off his mother’s book, and it looked like sympathy; he immediately 
found himself talking to her without restraint. 

When they had arrived at that part of the road where their way 
divided, David was prepared to bid his new acquaintance “ good morn- 
ing,” but the old gentleman withstood him. 

“We have not much further to go,” he said, retaining David’s hand; 
“come on with us and have a bit of lunch.” 

David looked at his little sister, glanced at the young lady, and 
hesitated. 


“Never mind the child,” said the old fellow; “I’m fond of ’em; I 
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invite her as I invite you. What do you say, little lady, to some straw- 
berry-jam and sweet wine, eh—or a bunch of grapes?” 

Lizzy gaped up in his face, and asked in a rueful tone, 

“ At what hour are you put to bed?” 

There was a moment’s silence at the unexpected liveliness of the 
question. Somehow no one laughed at its oddity. David shook hands 
| with his friend, and declined his invitation. 
| “Come, you are offended at an old man’s dogmatism. Pardon me 





if I pressed too much on a subject so personal to you.” 

David hastened to assure him that he was incapable of such offence 
—that the subject was quite open. He had been only interested. 

i “T won’t believe you unless you come and eat bread and salt with 

me. Come along, little lady,” he said, taking Lizzy’s wrist; “ T’ll show 

| you the way. Come, trot.” 

David no longer declined ; his confidence returned ; and if he had 

any misgiving about the propriety of his sister’s presence, it seemed to 
a leave him, and all walked peaceably down the shady road toward the 
q Heath. 

Five minutes’ walk brought them to a pretty place enclosed in a 
whitewashed wall; this latter being over-topped by a superb privet 
hedge, the growth of years. On the hedge drooped the yellow tendrils 
of the laburnum, and over them towered the flowering horse-chestnuts 
with their hundred waxen candelabra. Higher up was a low green 
gate; and a cosy house, blooming with a perfect drift of jasmine blos- 
soms, was disclosed. 

They walked up the avenue, and the old gentleman welcomed in his 
guests very graciously. 

** Now, sir,” said he, “that you have passed the threshold of my 
house, you must give me some name to call you by. My name is 
Wertley; this is Miss Emma Wertley.” 

“ Mine is Chantrey,” said David distinctly. 

“Chantrey? Chantrey? I’ve heard the name before. Well, well, but 
come in—and, bless me! take care of the child; she is going to walk 
right into the hall clock; what an odd little creature! Now, Mr. 
Chantrey, that I know your name, you are no longer a ghost of a 
stranger; I know something about you. Till I knew your name, you 
Ne were Schlemil, a man without a shadow.” 

* A name, sir, is sometimes a shadow,” smiled David, grimly. 

The little epigrammatic remark was not thrown idly out. Before 
entering this man’s room and partaking of his hospitality, he wanted 
some test by which to know whether his antecedents were known; but 
Wertley waved him in with the most benignant simplicity on his face, 

and honest David felt that his presence could do his host no wrong. 

“ Now, Mr. Chantrey, you are a man of taste,” said Mr. Wertley, as 
they entered the drawing-room. 

The observation was doubtless a compliment; but it was of that 
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peculiar tyrannical class of flattery which may be called tonguc-fetters. 
You may translate it thus: “I credit you with good taste, sir; beware 
how you forfeit it by differing from me.” Had not Mr. Chantrey 
looked surprised and pleased, as he entered, and beheld in the soft 
green light of Venetian blinds a pretty antiquely-furnished room, smell- 
ing faintly of sandal-wood and cedar, he would have been very far 
from a man of taste. 

Let it not be supposed that we are in the house of a virtuoso or an 
antiquary. The inlaid cabinets and solid carved wood around; the 
steel head-pieces, chain-armour, and carving-knife swords against the 
wall; the stamped and cut ornaments of black leather, and the gilt 
plaster relievos, though composing a very effective ensemble, were not 
of very great value, having been picked up from time to time less from 
their intrinsic merit than for their collective effect in the room. 

The master was evidently a man of some refinement, and displayed 
a knowledge of composition in the arrangement of his room. Some 
pretty water-colours by Reed, ranged upon the wall, were not out of 
keeping, and really lightened and relieved the sombre furniture beneath. 

“Tt is a pretty place this,” said David. 

“T call it the prettiest little place, from wall to wall, in the world 
of London,” replied Mr. Wertley, with that innocent self-complacency 
not peculiar to the Scotch. “ Best and purest air. I’ve been an invalid 
ever since I left Edinburgh, before that lassie was born; but the two 
years I have lived in this place have built me up. Look here, sir,” he 
said, pulling up the rattling green blind; “there’s a view; and I give 
you my word you have only to listen at night, and you will hear from 
four to six nightingales singing over the Heath down and away.” 

“ Do it again,” said a queer shrill voice at his knee. 

‘*‘ Do what again?” asked the old gentleman startled. “I was iell- 
ing your brother, dear, of the trees and pretty birds down yonder.” 

“Do it again,” she repeated, laying her little velvety palm on his 
hand. 

** What does she want?” inquired Miss Wertley of David. 

David took the pulley-string of the blind and drew it slowly down 
and up again twice, whilst Lizzy gazed at the operation in silent rapture. 
Having satisfied her curiosity, she rewarded the company round with a 
kiss; and David watched Miss Wertley’s face narrowly as she stooped 
to give her cheek. He caught, or thought he caught, an expression 
which he had half-expected to find there—that shrinking pity, that in- 
voluntary aversion with which we touch a hunched dwarf. 

He drew over Lizzy to his side and curled his large hand affection- 
ately round her white cheek and held her there. ‘The murder’s out 
now,” thought he. 

“ Pardon me one moment,” said the old gentleman; “I am hduse- 
keeper in this establishment. Grand people call a meal at this hour 
VOL. XIII. 00 
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luncheon—we call it dinner. Emmie and I are very plebeian in our 
appetites. Now, Chantrey,” said he, turning again at the door and 
flourishing his keys, “I'll give you a bottle of perry, if you’re a sen- 
sible man; if you’re a fool, you shall have port and sherry; and if you're 
mad, you shall have the best Scotch.” 

“ [’m a sensible man,” said David. 

“That means a bottle of perry,” said Mr. Wertley, nodding approval, 
and leaving the room. 

His daughter had laid aside her bonnet and gloves, but she still 
wore her shawl brooched at the neck, and this incomplete out-door 
attire is the most becoming demi-costume in which a woman can show 
herself. The head looks so small, and the hands lately released from 
gloves look so soft and white, and the neck, whose beauties are ever 
displayed at the cost of the face, is satisfactorily hidden. There is no 
part of a woman’s head we so seldom specially criticise as that part 
where the hair grows. I sometimes think it is the only part worth 
looking at. The effect of the head upon the whole person, inclusive of 
the face, is greater than the vulgar suspect, though influenced by it 
in their superficial judgment. 

The young lady’s head was peculiar. Her hair grew low on her 
forehead, but her forehead was really high, turning into the long 
curve of the head at almost an angle. Her head was what I choose 
to term a crested head—and if the phrase be not acceptable, we may 
say a head like Miss Helen Faucit’s. Her hair was light, and braided 
back to the ears. Her face was pretty, and suggested her character, of 
which my reader knows nothing. 

“There are our books,” she said, pushing back the glass slide of a 
bookcase; “all supplied to us by my brother.” She threw a queer look 
of pity at Lizzy. 

“Light books chiefly,” observed David, gently stroking Lizzy’s 
head. 

“Teavy books don’t seem to fall in his way,” she said ; “at least he 
sends out to me those he thinks would interest me most. I should tell 
you he’s a literary man.” 

“ Yes,” rejoined David, “then I should have a sympathy with him; 
though I cannot call myself a literary man exactly.” 

She paused and thought a moment, and then replied to his unex- 
pressed meaning, as she glanced softly at Lizzy, 

“Oh, not literary like your mother ; quite another line.” 

“ Perhaps he’s connected with the papers. I am myself a reporter.” 

“Something more in that way,” she said, still reflecting. ‘He does 
not tell me much about his occupations; but I know he writes.” 

She held out her hand to Lizzy as she spoke, with her kindest and 
brightest of smiles. 

“ He is your only brother?” 
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“Yes, my only brother. I am sure you would like him.” 

She took Lizzy’s disengaged hand between both her own, and drew 
her away from David’s side. 

“That would depend,” said David, conscious of her kindness, “ upon 
whether he liked me. I suppose he is too busy to spend much time at 
home with you ?” 

“Of late we scarcely ever see him. I miss him very much,” she 
said, lifting Lizzy to her knee, and caressing her quite lovingly. 

Here the old gentleman entered and caught her last words. 

“Talking of her brother, I’d stake my life,” he said. ‘ Now, Mr. 
Chantrey, you know that young lady’s weak point; she can talk of 
nothing else but her brother Jack. He is in her thoughts and her 
dreams: he is her peculiar delusion and monomania. Come, give her 
your arm, and I'll take care of this little woman. Dinner is on the 
table. I call you and Emmie idolaters, sir,” said he, as he marshalled 
them in. 

“ A virtue in each of us,” said David. 

“But is it so? Take a fresh trout, Chantrey. Had them down from 
a pretty stream in Somersetshire by rail. A Scotchman knows how to 
dress a trout. Is it a virtue, Chantrey,” he resumed, unfolding into a 
mild antagonism, “to exalt some one member of a family into a living 
reproach to the rest, and believe in one little snob of a saint against all 
the world? I include you only in jest,” he continued, recollecting him- 
self; “there is something legitimate and feeling in our reverence for the 
dead; but this silly lass here, a good-tempered, amiable little humbug 
no doubt, believes all goodness, honour, and genius resides in brother 
Jack. Talk to her of nothing else, sir.” 

“You must coach me up in the subject first,” langhed David. 

“Then, sir, I’ll tell you what Jack is.” 

“Don’t take his character from papa,” said Emmie. 

“Tl tell you what he is,” continued old Wertley, whose voice and 
manner were so benignant that they took the cynicism from his words. 
“First place, he is no son of mine. He was a little marriage-portion 
brought me by my wife; a bequest from my predecessor. Well, I am 
bound to say he is the most offensively perfect gentlemanly little prig; 
a young Dominie, sir, who is so mean as to double upon me in argument 
with facts and knowledge and reading, instead of a stand-up batile of 
wits in the dark.” 


“Wait till you know my brother,” said Emmie, turning to David 
with a flushed smile. 

“T know Jack pretty well, don’t 1?” laughed Mr. Wertley. 

* And you know well you are very fond of him.” 

“The very answer of a woman that leaves you nothing to say,” said 
her father; and every thing went on thus pleasantly and cordially. The 
dinner was excellent—both delicate and substantial. Skilful side-dishes, 
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of which the host was proud, for he watched David’s face with a ques- 
tioning smile as he partook of them with the palate of a ploughman; 
no distinguishing smack of the lip, or knowing shake of the head, or 
balancing appreciative pause. All went pleasantly, and you might 
say jovially. After the cloth was removed, three bottles of perry 
having been opened and drunk; after David, my hero, had rescued 
Emmie, my heroine, not from a rampant bull, not from a rushing river, 
not from blazing rafters, but from the incursions of a large queen-wasp, 
which spun viciously in at the open window, and dashed against her 
head, upon which she shrank and cowered in just alarm, upon which 
our gallant hero knocked over the insect Bengal tiger with a dessert- 
spoon, and drowned it in the egg-sauce; finally, after much pleasant 
conversation between David and his pretty neighbour, whose gratitude 
to her preserver we can imagine—conversation which sent a subtle gra- 
tification to his heart and a glow to his cheeks—old Wertley fell into 
a contemplative mood, held a walnut uncrushed between the nut- 
crackers, and broke at length into a murmuring reflection. 

“ Chantrey, Chantrey, Chantrey? I’ve heard that name before.” 

There fell a silence over all, as if some arraignment had been made. 

David turned to him after that chill uncomfortable pause, and said, 
in a voice which trembled a little, 

“Tt is probable you have. The case of Chantrey versus Blenheim— 
breach of trust.” 

Old Wertley gave a long inspiration, which may be spelt I-f-f-f-f. 

“God bless my soul!” he exclaimed. 

Said David, “I am the defendant’s son.” 


Cuaprer XIII. 
EMMA’S ADVANCES. 


Iv was a very awkward moment. The effect was a little too scenic 
for every body’s comfort. Had David been so judicious as to pave the 
way for his confession by a few gentle foreshadowing gradations, or, 
better still, had he managed not to throw the intelligence into the form 
of a confession, people might have enjoyed their wine and walnuts, and 
received it without a shock to their nerves. But when a man, in a semi- 
sepulchral tone, and with a semi-defiant gaze, makes an announcement, 
were it only “I am the father of a family,” it isolates him for the mo- 
ment, and people don’t know what to say. 

“T am the defendant’s son.” 


Old Wertley coloured, muttered an apology, and then frankly held 
out his hand. 


* And a good and honest gentleman, I'll answer for it. You are not 
the less welcome here.” 
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David shook hands with his host, but scarcely felt relieved. But a 
week ago the avowal he had just made had called for little effort. He 
-was not sensitive, and, as heretofore stated, had a certain breadth of 
pride which exempted him from all petty assaults, all unjust indict- 
ments. To-day, at this hospitable table, the statement of his accepted 
position, to which all the world had been welcome, so far as concerned 
himself, took a courage to make little less than audacity, and left behind 
a sensation of exposure. He kept his eye upon his liberal host, but did 
not turn to Emma Wertley. He somehow lacked heart to address her 
for many minutes; and when he had made up his mind to brave her 
eyes, she was just rising from the table. He checked himself, and did 
not address her. She crossed the room to the glass-door opening into 
the flower-garden, and went out among the beds of crocuses, allowing 
the sunshine to fall on her unsheltered face with a recklessness a judi- 
cious mother must have reproved. David forthwith began to question 
within himself why she left his side without a word, without the slight- 
est apology. His nature, usually so simple, was now alive with suspi- 
cions. 

“Tf,” said his thoughts,—* if she be influenced by so poor a motive 
to shun me, is it worth this pain?” 

Was it a small motive indeed? we may ask, adopting his suspicions 
and trying her upon them. Could any thing be more natural or justifi- 
able? It is a recognised maxim that papa may know whom he pleases, 
but his ladies must be sternly select; or what would society come to? 

Here is a young man with a great slur, large enough to scandalise a 
whole parish, with whom she has allowed herself to pick up an acquaint- 
ance. Why, if she were to talk to him for ten minutes more, she may 
be on bowing terms with him a whole season. In such an emer- 
gency there really could be no formality. Politeness was out of the 
question. 

Mr. Wertley had become studiously courteous, and David longed to 
be gone. He felt a most prudent impatience to end at once and for ever 
an attraction which might grow into thraldom. His heart was heavy, so 
he presently rose and bade his host farewell. He took flight with Lizzy, 
beat a disastrous retreat, left the hall-door with that inert aversion 
which is more to be relied upon than a registered resolution. 

But he had not reached the gate when he heard old Wertley’s voice 
calling after him gaily as chanticleer; and turning to look back—those 
lookings-back since the days of Orpheus were always fatal—he saw the 
old gentleman beckoning to him to return, whilst behind him stood the 
daughter, holding up a bunch of flowers. Solid sense and prudence 
straightway vanished at the waving of that bunch of crocuses. If the 
man had only had some experience in the passion, or known how trea- 
cherous it must be when it can endue trifles light as flowers and smiles 
with a most absurd and fantastic potency, he would even now have 
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escaped; but those valiant Greeks, who gathered wonders from their 
travels, submitted meekly to be turned into pigs. 

David was on an unknown sea, and he had not the notable sunken: 
rock on his chart; so he drove his keel right over the purple shadow 
which marked the spot. 

Back he came with the most confiding happiness; every shadow 
vanished from his mind; and she came on to meet him, leaving her 
father on the gravel. 

“ Excuse me,” he said, “for not bidding you good-by.” 

“T thought your little sister would like some flowers,” she said, 
stooping and fastening the crocuses in Lizzy’s little jacket; “I saw her 
looking out of the window rather longingly at them.” 

“You’ve won Lizzy’s heart, I can tell you,” said David, as that 
demonstrative little animal fell to kissing her thanks. 

“Papa told me to tell you,” said Miss Wertley, “he hopes you will 
come and see us without ceremony; and you must bring your sister to 
pay me a visit soon.” 

Very prettily said; and such pretty sayings are sure to be analysed 
and magnified curiously, till their very surface-meaning teems with 
oracle. 

“Will he not come again, 
And will he not come again ?” 


Yes, as surely as a usurer to his till—as inevitably as a dun to his 
debtor’s door. Healthy and happy was his love, without too much 
calculation in it, and unrestrained by too much sagging doubt; he did 
not need the stimulus of difficulty or apprehension: jealousy must 
barb the hook for some of your lovers, or they will slip it from their 
mouths. But David’s love was on the old chivalric model—a love of 
most capacious trust—sublime or silly in your eyes, according to the 
mood you are in when you regard it. Silly, siily words, you know, can 
draw tears from you when sung to a sweet melody; you then find out 
what tune and twilight can do for them. When merely spoken, they 
were twaddle—lispings—an insult to your understanding; but, floating 
over sweet chords, they are what geese that swim are to geese that 
waddle. 

David's feelings and love-sick fancies chimed passing well with the 
music ofhis nature. Looked at rightly there was nothing even to smile 
at in this his sudden craze. 

Had David’s modesty needed encouragement in prosecuting his friend- 
ship with the Wertleys, it would not have lacked it long. Having 
taken the initiative in making his acquaintance, they seemed deter- 
mined to offer every advance; the understood relations being that Mr. 
Wertley was smitten with great esteem for David, and Emma Wertley 
had taken a particular fancy to the poor half-witted child. Lizzy was 
as the monkey chained on the organ-man’s shoulder—she could not 
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come without him; so it followed naturally that David’s visits were 
welcome to Emma Wertley. Further, under this ambush she could 
freely express her pleasure and press him to come with very charming 
zeal. She could write him pretty notes too, as deputy for her father, 
with the most perfect propriety, closing with love to Lizzy. How could 
she suspect that her correspondence would be treasured away by the big 
fool in a secret drawer of his desk, and conned with the devotion of a 
philologist over a hieroglyph? 

The weather was very fine and forward—quite the warmth and 
brightness of summer. One evening a note came from Emma—one of 
these same deputy notes—informing him that her father and she had 
arranged a visit to Kew Gardens, should the next day prove to be fine; 
and that they hoped Mr. Chantrey and his little sister would accompany 
them. 

These notes were generally addressed to his chambers, and this one 
reached him there. The next day (Tuesday) ought to be a busy day. 
At half-past three he was to attend the launch of her Majesty’s ship 
Panther at the dockyard; and in the evening he was to be present 
ata public “ benefit” ball, where people danced, and drank champagne, 
for charity. It had always been his rule to postpone or forfeit plea- 
sure whenever business interfered and money was to be made. We 
must note, then, the first sinister effect of this attachment in his breach 
of this rule to-day. He called at the office of his paper, returned the 
cards of admission, and told the sub-editor that he was engaged the 
next day. Nobody was much put out. One of the most humiliating 
lessons we learn in the world is how little we are individually wanted 
in it. There was another readily found to fill David’s place and to 
pocket his money. He might take a holiday when he pleased; but 
the pleasure that intrudes on bread-making is ominous. 

He grew calm and went to bed. Next morning was bright and 
warm—one of Nature’s holidays. The world did not look like a 
working world on that day, as David drew up his blind and looked out. 
He dressed, and made breakfast for his sister and himself. 

Whenever David slept at home, which was seldom more than once 
a-week, there was always a little riot in the morning between Lizzy and 
her maid. The child rebelled even to scratching, and would not allow 
the girl to fasten a hook or tie a string without a scream. These 
honours she would reserve for Davy. He alone should put on her wee 
petticoats, and, proh pudor! she used to dart across to his room in her 
cutty-sark, dragging her clothes after her in a heap. Other little 
offices, more or less gratifying, she pressed upon him, and he submitted 
to them with good-humour. She said her prayers at his knee in a 
loud coaxing drawl, just as her mother taught her. 

“Good looking-glass this morning, Davy!” she said. 

She called the sun ‘looking-glass;’ I cannot say why. 
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“ Prime! we’re"going for a ride.” 

“ A ride, Davy!” she echoed in delight. 

“We're going to pick daisies, Lizzy.” 

“ Daisies!” cried she with a loud laugh of joy. 

“ And we'll see the pretty lady.” 

“ What lady?” she asked with a solemn stare. 

Lizzy had a sort of sight-memory, and soon forgot what was not 
before her eyes till its reappearance brought it again within her recog- 
nition. : 

They walked to the Wertleys’, and there found Miss Wertley in her 
walking-things on the gravel ready to start. Lizzy’s recollection awoke 
at the vision, and she ran forward into the young lady’s outspread 
arms. 

“Kew will look beautiful to-day, Mr. Chantrey,” she said. “ You 
are very good to put aside your business for us.” 

David answered gallantly, as he was bound to do. 

“Papa is not quite ready, I believe,” she said. “ Have you seen 
the new hothouse he has put up?” She led him away towards the 
garden-door. 

To say the least, David was gratified. He was not a conceited man; 
but the conclusion that she was pleased with his society was irresistible. 
He felt a vague necessity of being agreeable, and grew a little confused. 

They had just reached the door, and Emma’s finger was on the 
latch, when Mr. Wertley’s arm was thrust into his. 

“ Come in with me a moment, Chantrey,” said he with inopportune 
courtesy; “I want to see you: just a word or two, eh?” 

David yielded to his luck with tolerable patience. For a moment, 
indeed, he was startled, and absurdly enough connected Miss Weriley’s 
kind attention with her father’s hasty interruption. An interview with 
her in this garden of Hesperides, all alone, was so very enviable, that 
it seemed like a stolen pleasure which he had no right to expect. Could 
it be that old Wertley the dragon had looked him through, and felt 
himself bound to frustrate him? Old Wertley’s manner was a little 
anxious and fidgety, or he fancied so. Instead of that penetrating eye 
and dignified carriage which is popularly supposed to belong to the 
detective aspect of a parent, Wertley seemed to shun his young friend’s 
eye. The good old fellow endeavoured to conceal this mysterious un- 
easiness with a rueful, sprightly remark or two, as they crossed the hall. 
He led him into his study, and there again was another little exhibition 
of troubled cordiality. 

“Sit down, sit down, Chantrey. I can’t say how it ccmes about,” 
laughed he, “‘ but I pass for a rich man with my friends. Sit down. I 
suppose I ought to take it as a compliment; ha, ha! I only wish, for 
their sakes and my own, it were true. Sit down, man; you need not 
feel awkward with me. You know, my dear fellow, the regard I have 
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for you. Ours was a sudden acquaintance—quite a pleasant chance, 
upon which I shall always congratulate myself.” 

David here reciprocated with similar asseveration; but he began to 
feel highly perplexed. Old Wertley brought over his large brass-bound 
desk and opened it. He took from its recess some paper slips. 

“You see what these are, my dear fellow,” he said, ruefully shaking 
his white head as he held them under David’s gaze. 

* Old accommodation-bills,” said David. 

“Look at them, my dear fellow,” said the old gentleman in a very 
sad tone; “all taken up by me—not a penny of that money ever passed 
into my pocket.” 

The door opened, and Emma looked in upon this very doleful little 
scene. 

“These are the ruins of my credulity, my dear fellow. Emma, run 
away, darling.” 

“We are losing all this fine morning, papa; and the cab is at the 
door.” 

“ Run away, run away; I’m busy with Mr. Chantrey.” 

She closed the door, and David could hear her humming a song to 
herself at the hall-door in the intervals of his sister’s prattle—prattle 
scarcely more intelligent than the song of the throstle on the neigh- 
bouring fir-tree. 

“These are my friends, Chantrey,—these are my friends,” said the 
old gentleman, pointing with his outspread fingers at the bills. 

“T do not call them friends, sir,” said David; “ at least their friend- 
ship was too dear at: the price.” 

“ Ah?” said the old man, looking up at him questioningly. It signi- 
fied that his mind was in a very abnormal state when he did not dispute 
the proposition. 

“Except in large business relations,” continued David, “ when 
accommodation is mutual and necessary, I think no man has a right 
to ask such a favour.” 

“Oh, you don’t say so, my dear Chantrey!” 

“Pardon me,” said David, “I'll go farther: no man with a family 
has a right to grant such favours.” 

“Shake hands!” exclaimed old Wertley, all beaming. 

They shook hands very heartily; but why they did so, David was 
too bewildered to understand. Before he could arrive at a clue to his 
perplexity, or invite any explanations, they were again interrupted by 
the entrance of Emma, who betrayed a fluttered, half-laughing sort of 
impatience to be off. 

“There you are again, kelpie!” said old Wertley. “Well, are the 
sandwiches safely stowed away?” 

“And the tea and the wine. Do, pray, let us stow ourselves away, 
papa, unless you and Mr. Chantrey would like to shake hands again.” 
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“Come along!” said old Wertley, leading the way with spirit. “See 
—see how you are always delaying us, Emmy.” 

They had a sunny drive to Kew. At the gate they had some little 
delay. Mr. Wertley, who was gay and discursive again, carried the 
basket of refreshments, purposing to dine in the grounds. 

“T have not dined on the grass these thirty years,” said he, “ though 
I have been an incorrigible old gipsy all my life. We spread our dinner 
in the grove yonder, eh, Chantrey?” 

“Can't carry those parcels in,” said the official at the gate. 

“My good fellow, it’s our dinner.” 

“Can't help that, sir: against orders.” 

“ But why—but why? Does the Queen object to our innocent 
happiness?” 

“Ye may be as innocent and happy as children, sir; but them 
parcels can’t enter here.” 

“Tow can a man be happy on an empty stomach?” persisted old 


’ Wertley with perfect temper, determined to debate the point, though 


he relinquished his basket. 

* Come on, Mr. Chantrey,” smiled Emma in a whisper. “ Papa must 
have his argument out; he will overtake us.” 

Again David felt that glow of gratification, and he began to play 
cicerone to her, giving the history of the place, till he observed her 
attention was flagging somewhat. Old Wertley quickly overtook them; 
and, just as Emma seemed disposed to take the conversation into her 
own hands, broke in on their privacy once more. 

Then they all proceeded to the Palm-House, and David still im- 
agined with beating heart that Emma wished to draw him apart from 
her father and the child. What a sunset there was! such purple and 
gold pageantries in the west; and the Palm-House was all flaming with 
angelic oriflammes; the very evening to wander off alone with the girl 
he loved. He had no need to pause, or cross-examine his heart. It was 
a manifest, acknowledged fact that he loved her; it was a defeat courted 
rather than resisted. Were these the old times (and there is an antique 
light of romance over park and tree), he would have tourneyed fiercely 
for her. Were this great glass hothouse an enchanted palace, no terrors 
of gramarie could have daunted him on the threshold. Now his heart 
beat tumultuously as he just conceived to himself the most terrible trial 
of all to ancient or modern knight-errant—the declaration of his 
love. 

The whole party entered the Palm-House; but in a few moments 
Emma turned to her father, and advised him not to remain—the air 
was too close for him. 

“Emma domincers over me, Mr. Chantrey, before all my friends, 
and really I have no chance with her; she doesn’t see any difference 
between a reason and an assertion; you'll observe no woman does: but 
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I won’t stand her tyranny this time.” And gentle Mr. Wertley began to 
explain to his daughter that hot dry air was oppressive, whereas hot 
moist air, on the contrary, was grateful, when his arguments were 
upset by a slight faintness; and he was glad to retreat with Lizzy to 
fresh air and sunshine. 

“You are not afraid of the heat, Mr. Chantrey,” said Emma with 
a smile; “let us go round the galleries; I was never there.” 

“We are under the tropics; within the twenty-third parallel,” said 
David, as they ascended in the beautiful green light. “ Look,” he added 
beneath his breath, pointing to one of the gardeners; “ there is a remark- 
ably fine specimen of ape at the base of the great palm.” 

“No,” said Emma, “it is one of the southern constellations—the man 
with the watering-pot.” 

They were up among the titan foliage—dreamy and green, shutting 
out the ground below and the sunshine above; in fact, they might have 
been a pair of lovers poised between heaven and earth. Emma suddenly 
took the conversation into her own hands, whilst David yet faltered. As 
he turned and looked into her glorious face, I say, sir, he felt himself 
half beatified. 

“T daresay, Mr. Chantrey, you have perceived that I wanted to 
speak with you for a few moments alone. I should never have ventured 
to say what I am about to say, but that I have always found you so 
good-natured.” 

What on earth did this exordium tend to? David leant over the 
railings, and listened with intensity. 

“T hope you will pardon me,” she continued; “but I have been of 
late so uneasy about my father, who is in a precarious state of health; 
any anxiety preys so upon his mind—” 

What is she coming to? David, having not the faintest notion, could 
give no help; he had only to stoop thus patiently on folded arms, and 
listen. 

“You know, Mr. Chantrey, he is the most good-natured, liberal man 
in the world, and has involved himself very heavily by his impulsive 
generosity to his friends—” 

Good heavens! is she going to negotiate a loan from him, under 
some false impression that he is realising on the book? He could coin 
his blood for her; but the money he earns supports three helpless souls. 
His cheek and forehead grow hot and crimson. 

“Now, Mr. Chantrey, you know I have bespoke your pardon.” 

“Surely,” said poor David ; “ but—but—when—that is—pray go 
on, Miss Wertley; there is nothing you could say I cannot forgive.” 

“Remember you have said so. When I came into the room this 
morning, and saw papa with that bill in his hand, from something that 
dropped, I fancied you might be asking papa to join you in a bill. Mind, 
I say it would be most natural if you were at all pressed—quite natural, 
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for we really consider you a particular friend; but if you only knew how 
often—” 

David rose up straight. Before his indignant sight the palm-leaves 
and fern-fronds were blending. She stopped speaking when she saw 
him standing up so stiffly. 

“You are awfully offended, I see,” she murmured. 

“ That,” said David, “is of no consequence: I have only to tell 
you, Miss Wertley, you have made a very cruel mistake. I have lent 
to many a friend; I have never borrowed a shilling-piece in my life. 
Before I’d ask your father to lend me his name on a bill, I’d let that 
man down there lop off this arm with his knife.” 

The swelling heart is never satisfied but with such fine tropes; poor 
Emma was almost blown off her feet with the emphasis. 

“Your father was showing me some old bills of his, and telling me 
of his losses, when you came in. Oh, Miss Wertley, I thought you knew 
me better.” 

“T really don’t know how to apologise,” she said in evident distress; 
“if you had done so, there surely would not have been any harm. I am 
so sorry I have hurt your feelings. Come, you shook hands with papa; 
won’t you with me?” 

He acceded, of course; then crossing his arms, sauntered on, silent, 
his heart too full for words; and she walked beside him, glancing at him 
timidly and wondering how she should ever soothe him. 

“Your father will be waiting for us.” 

“Oh, no; he is quite happy with your sister,” she said brightly. “I 
have not half seen the plants.” 

He walked on silently, and she kept by his side. At first she seemed 
pained and embarrassed. She first exhausted her apologies. It cannot 
be said that he did not receive them; but in spite of every effort he 
could not master his indignation. He begged her to say no more; but 
his replies were stiff and short. He answered her that he was quite 
satisfied. How could he expect that she could know him? He acknow- 
ledged that appearances were certainly against him, and such as would 
naturally lead a stranger into such a humiliating mistake ; further, he 
accused himself of making too much fuss about a trifle. 

“But I had not the excuse you make for me; we are not strangers.” 

“ You know nothing of me,” said David, smarting still; “and nothing 
could be more natural than your mistake.” 

“You are offended.” 

“Not the least. Let us say no more about such a trifle.” 

She was so audacious as to try to make him laugh, and thus break 
up his haughtiness. 

“T can feel for you, Mr. Chantrey,” she said demurely; “I was my- 
self the victim to a very sad accusation this morning from papa, and 
will leave it to you if I deserved it.” 
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David paused to listen, preserving a severe gravity. 

“Let me think—what was this? You see, what makes it a great 
deal more serious is, that it was such a big word he applied to me. Was 
it a sophism?—he said I was guilty of a sophism,” said she, looking 
round at her companion to make him smile; “ you would not call that a 
trifle. You see I am quite recovered, Mr. Chantrey—amiable again; I 
am a great deal more forgiving than you.” 

“T have nothing to forgive, Miss Wertley; you must not think me 
such a booby as to take huff.” 

He led the way towards the stairs, as if bent upon breaking up the 
interview; but she had a perception that the affront was not a trifle; 
she stood still opposite the bread-fruit tree, and began to question him 
about the plant with feigned curiosity. She was determined to conquer 
him. 

“What a wonderful place the Tropics must be, Mr. Chantrey! Cactus 
and aloe-flowers and magnolias,—they say the scent of a magnolia 
spreads for acres around,—every thing so large and beautiful around 
you.” 

“Yes,” said David, drily; “apes and yelling parrots.” 

“ But are not the palms and plantains beautiful?” 

“ And are not the flat-nosed women hideous?” 

“Meaning me,” said Emma, whose nose was sweetly retroussée. 
Well, you are vindictive.” 

She conquered. He forgot himself, and laughed out freely and 
pleasantly. 


She had proceeded hitherto as she would have done with a sullen 
child. 

First she tried to divert him from his affront; now she exerted her- 
selfto be agreeable to the extent of her simple lights: with great sagacity 
she began to praise his mother’s work, and sought to discuss it with 
him; he saw through her object, and was not communicative for a while. 
But ten minutes before how happy it would have made him, how heartily 
would he have swallowed all the little impostor’s praise! now he damped 
her by monosyllables or silent critical attention. 

“We got the book, Mr. Chantrey;—how I should like to have known 
your mother!” 


“She was not easy to know,” he said; “she was reserved, and lived 
very much alone.” 

Then, if not with genuine curiosity, at least with a very winning 
simulation of it, cunning Emma questioned him about the poor dead 
woman; whether the female character in the story was not a portrait 
of her; she could not be persuaded but it was; though David answered 
briefly that he saw no resemblance. But it would not do; he could not 
So escape: she gently and plausibly cross-examined him, so that at 
length he forgot himself so much as to give her some particulars of the 
little blue’s history; and her attention and interest led him on. 
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Just as the trout is caught by skilful tickling, approached by a wary 
hand, from whose touch it shrinks at first, but presently ties patiently 
entranced, and so is caught, in like manner David fell into the snares 
of this artful girl. She coaxed him out of his wrath, he scarce knew 
how. She got round and round him, and grew somehow bewilderingly 
pretty as she spun her charms. To be courted and spoiled and petted 
thus by an old lady of sixty—so powerful is woman in such moods— 
would not have been ungratifying; but when the tempter looked and 
spoke as Emma did, with her smiles, her kind flattering gazes, her 
pleasant tones, and such-like tackle, by St. Anthony! she was not to 
be withstood, had she begged for that jewel, your immortal soul. 

She was determined to atone, and heal the wound she had inflicted; 
but she inflicted other wounds that day she wist not of. The glamour 
came over David’s spirit again; and he took some foolish fancy that he 
had her all alone and for ever in some tropic island. It occurred to 
him no more how her father might be expecting her without; he would 
fain have kept her with him thus till the sun went down. It was she 
who had to remind him now, and break up the enchantment. 

They descended the best of friends. Ah, how delightful a woman 
can make herself when her own heart is quite disengaged! 
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Our Vavy of the Future. 


ALL classes of statesmen are agreed that the maritime supremacy of 
England must be maintained inviolate. The flag that has braved a 
thousand years the battle and the breeze must still unfurl its folds 
mistress of the seas, the invincible protectress of the gigantic commerce 
of these “ tight little islands.” Once only within eight centuries of her 
history has England blushed to see a triumphant encmy threatening 
her shores. When Van Tromp sailed up the mouth of the Medway, an 
ironical besom fastened at the masthead, the prestige which had flour- 
ished like a bay-tree from the days of the Spanish Armada seemed on 
the eve of an eclipse. But England proved true to herself; the spirit 
of her seamen and her naval commanders was roused; the salt blood 
inherited from their Norse forefathers pulsed feverishly with indigna- 
tion in their veins; the bold sncerer was driven back on his own coast; 
and from that day to this the dominion of Great Britain on the broad 
waters has been universally acknowledged. Her proud march has 
been on the ocean-wave, her triumphant home upon the boundless 
deep. 

So important is this supremacy to England, that the chance of her 
losing it is canvassed on the Continent without reserve, and even san- 
guinely; and not, it must be confessed, without some show of reason. 
Acting upon the opposite principle of proving all things, and holding 
fast that which is good, our naval authorities have allowed themselves 
to be outstripped by neighbouring rivals; and in the case, for example, of 
iron-plated vessels, France had constructed two before we had awakened 
to the propriety of laying down the lines for one. If the object had been 
to let others experimentalise whilst we watched and economised, there 
might have been some justification. But such was not the case. We 
wasted more sums in pottering over and tinkering up old-fashioned ves- 
sels, buying vast stocks of wood, and building incapable hulks, than did 
France in discovering improvements, encouraging inventions, strengthen- 
ing her ships, and reorganising her marine. So far ahead indeed had 
France gone, that one fine day the Government of this country woke up 
in a state of alarm; large sums of money were voted by Parliament for 
any number of vessels that might be needed to put us on a just footing 
with regard to the combined power of the world; and the Admiralty, with 
Sir John Pakington at its head, set to work with a will and an extrava- 
gance unparalleled in the annals of any country. With a blind reckless- 
ness peculiar to the generous instincts—not to say noble character—of 
John Bull, the lines of several ships were laid before it was ascertained 
whether one would answer. Monster leviathans, carrying a thousand men 
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and more, were projected, whose unwieldly forms were to bear down an 
enemy by sheer force of weight. Thus Comptrollers-General rushed in 
where modest scientific men feared to tread. 

Then arose, too, the battle of Ships versus Stone Forts, and Plates 
versus Shot. Mighty was the controversy raised, immaculate the theories 
propounded. The champions of each view boidly vindicated the truth 
of their respective opinions, and backed them with Blue-book reports and 
crushing Tables of Statistics. Unfortunately facts, when they got 
them, only came to puzzle and perplex these wiseacres, and by their 
very impartiality to render the problem more hopelessly insoluble. To- 
day the iron plate would resist the fiery shot; to-morrow the shot would 
obtain the mastery, double-up the iron shield, burst asunder its wooden 
braces and supports, shiver them into splinters, and go wildly off in a 
ricochetting carecr, laughing at the fragile target opposed to it. All these 
things took place on the pleasant plains of peace; between the artillerist 
and the plate-forger the game was innocent and bloodless, however 
much in earnest they may have been. At last the American struggle 
commenced, and the theories of the metaphysicians of gunnery were 
subjected to the rude test of war. Iron-plated vessels were soon brought 
to try their mettle on the good old wooden walls of which England and 
Yankeedom used so proudly to boast; and in the fight the wooden 
walls, as might naturally be expected, came to grief. They had not 
a ghost of a chance against their mail-clad antagonists; and were ulti- 
mately set on fire or compelled to get-up steam, veer round, and return 
by the way they came. Another result was most interestingly arrived 
at—one too which bears strongly on the question of our navy of the future 
—namely, that a small shot-proof vessel, armed with one or two heavy 
guns, could do more execution than all the bulky broadsiders put together. 

Were the world governed by prudence and common-sense, there 
would be no need for this present paper. Unfortunately, however, 
Wisdom crieth in the streets, and no man regardeth her; that which 
is plainer than the sun at noonday to some, is judiciously hidden from 
others blinded by ignorance, prejudice, or interest; and hence it is that 
in the struggle of government we have such a fight becween economists 
and placemen, between routine and innovation, red-tapism and action. 
Where we find one earnest reformer, with intellect capacious enough to 
grasp, and with a heart honest enough to admit, the logic of fucts, we 
have ninety and nine who are willing to adopt the /aissez-faire prin- 
ciple, and let the ship of state drift placidly down the easy current. We 
may ask, Where is the man capable of giving us the navy we require ; 
who, combining economy with efficiency, and appreciating the merits of 
modern improvements, can raise our fleets to that degree of strength 
and completeness which shall render us invincible; nor yet, by an un- 
necessary extravagance and waste, burden the country, which already 
pays too dearly for its means of defence? Mr. Stansfeld, a gentleman 
of unquestionably great administrative abilities, had already commenced 
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the excellent work of putting the British navy into a high, though an ex- 
pensive, state of efficiency, when he was hounded from office; probably 
by those very men who dread innovation as toads dread the light,—the 
Tite Barnacles,—who look upon place as their rightful inheritance, and, 
dazed by a selfish patriotism, bind up their own family interests and the 
welfare of the nation in the same bundle. The loss of Mr. Stansfeld was 
greater than appeared at the moment, and it will take a long time to 
undo the mischief which has resulted from his retirement. 

But leaving aside men, and devoting our attention to measures, how 
is the navy to be rendered effective, and at the same time economical? 
for it must be admitted that we are paying exorbitantly dear for our 
whistle of maritime supremacy. To effect this desirable object many 
things must be taken into consideration, and we will proceed at once to 
state them; though so vast and important is the subject, that we can 
scarcely do justice to its several heads in our limited space. 

All military and naval expenditure must depend upon policy. This 
axiom, propounded by Mr. Disraeli in the House of Commons, has been 
affirmed by the experience of every statesman worthy of the name. In 
a time of peace the two services exist on a reduced scale. The muddled 
reign of Louis Philippe, the royal bourgeois and crowned schoolmaster, 
was so eminently pacific, that only the faintest breeze ruffled the surface 
of European politics. Consequently a general apathy prevailed in the 
barracks and dockyards of the world, and especially of Great Britain. 
It is true that the cunning of the wily monarch of France, and a minis- 
ter still more wily than his master, affected a war-guise, and occasionally 
talked vauntingly of war; it is true that the Prince de Joinville flattered 
the vanity of the French nation by assuring it that he would raise its 
navy on a par with that of England; that Guizot, with a duplicity 
mistaken for astuteness, outwitted the cabinet of St. James’s in the 
affair of the Spanish marriages; and that certain English missionaries 
were indignant at the audacious conduct of the French in the islands 
of the South Sea: still the reign of Louis Philippe was, as we have said, 
eminently pacific for Europe; and our fleet lay “grounded on their beef- 
bones,” to use a nautical expression, whilst our regiments wasted their 
time in the barrack-room, learning the virtues of pipeclay and emery- 
powder, or exercising themselves in the barren duties of the parade or 
an occasional field-day. 

From this inauspicious state of coma the world was unpleasantly 
startled by the Revolution of 48. The lotus-eaters of office, who had so 
long basked in the sunshine of peace, borne along on the balmy stream 
of time as in a sweet dream, were rudely awakened by the bustle of 
barricades, the hoarse curses of angry citizens, and the shrill sharp crack 
of the rifle. The recollection of the old Revolution revived, and created 
alarming anticipations. To deprecate the wrath, or rather to allay the 
suspicious jealousy, of Republican France, most of the governments of 
Europe thought fit to recognise the “new order of things,” and graciously 
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allow the people of France to choose what form of administration they 
thought best. By this means these crowned patrons hoped to procure 
tranquillity throughout the Continent, and security for their own royal 
or imperial institutions. When, however, they saw the nephew of the 
“Great Disturber of the peace of Europe” elected President, their hopes 
were somewhat shaken; and still more so when they saw him busy in 
the reorganisation of the French army, and ambitious to be proclaimed 
Emperor on the parvenu throne of his fiery and restless uncle. Never- 
theless, whatever might be the fears of other countries, England refused 
to be alarmed; the British lion would not be stirred up. With a whisk 
of his sturdy tail, thought he, he could sweep-off all the French mosqui- 
toes that might buzz about his shores; he felt proud that his mistress 
was still called the “Queen of the seas;” and at that time it was 
right enough. There was no power which could threaten, or thought of 
threatening, our empire on the broad waters. The energy and activity 
which Louis Napoleon infused into the military life of France was, how- 
ever, introduced into the public dockyards of France. Vast exertions were 
made, secretly at first, to increase the imperial navy, and raise the morale 
of the French marines. Accommodation was prepared for rising fleets. 
Cherbourg was completed, Brest enlarged, Toulon improved; the levies 
of seamen placed on a new footing. Every thing in fact exhibited the 
determination of the new Emperor to make France a great maritime, 
as she already was a great military, nation. And whilst these neces- 
sary steps were taken, the planning intellect of Napoleon the Third en- 
couraged the inventive genius of Frenchmen by adopting their improve- 
ments in whatever concerned matters of offence and defence. New 
models in naval architecture, new discoveries in the principles of gun- 
nery, new designs for the protection of ships-of-war, new projects for 
the destruction of an enemy, received at his hands immediate considera- 
tion and ample recompense. No useful plan was ever neglected, no 
available scheme allowed to lie in a departmental tin-box, hidden like 
a worthless toy, while the brain which conceived it burned and chafed 
with the irritation of delay, and almost perished with the sickness of 
hope deferred. And what was the result? Europe became startled by 
the report that France possessed weapons of fabulous force,—guns that 
could send shot an unheard-of distance,—mortars that could throw 
shells of an unheard-of weight; and added to this was another great 
fact, namely, that whilst France had thus been perfecting herself in the 
science and practice of projectiles, her engineers had invented targets 
which could withstand the shock of the hardest: and most fiercely-driven 
bolts. As these reports spread, and the whispers of those who had 
caught a glimpse of what was going on in the various dockyards and 
arsenals of the empire became louder, the governments most concerned 
sent out spies and emissaries, like Joshua of old, to ascertain the truth 
of what had been reported. The knowledge they acquired only con- 
firmed what had already been vaguely made public; a kind of panic en- 
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sued, not only on the Continent, but in England; and earnest and re- 
peated were the demands of the people that measures should be adopted 
to put the several nations in a better state of defence. In this country 
parliament urged upon the government the necessity of instant action; 
and government, nothing loth, only asked for the sums requisite to carry 
out the desires of the parliament. With a lavish generosity, which we 
have now had time to deplore, millions were voted for fortifications, for 
experiments in ordnance, and for the reconstruction of the navy. A 
mighty stimulus was imparted to our officials, and England was soon 
put—at what expense we will not wait to inquire—into a very fair atti- 
tude of defence. Sir William Armstrong was allowed to bleed the nation 
to any extent, so long as he could produce the best gun; and the Comp- 
troller of the navy, as we have said, had permission to build any number 
of stupendous vessels he thought fit. Never was there such a flow of 
luck for our national shipbuilders; never had gold so showered down 
upon the swarthy Vulcans of our national foundries and arsenals. 

With what result? We shall presently see, as we examine into the 
efficiency of our present navy and its future prospects. It is sufficient 
to state here that what vessels we possess, we have acquired at an 
enormous expenditure; and that the nation is now anxiously inquiring 
how that expenditure can be reduced, and the strength of our fleets still 
be maintained unimpaired. 

We have already laid it down as an axiom that the expenditure of a 
country must depend upon its policy. What is our policy at the present 
day? and what are the needs of the country in the matter of its navy 
and fleets? These considerations must of course be governed and modi- 
fied by the aspect of affairs abroad and the peculiar conditions of the 
hour. 

The policy of the present government, and let us hope of the nation 
at large, is decidedly a peace-policy. Non-intervention is the rule of 
our conduct. Nothing has demonstrated this fact so thoroughly as the 
incidents of the American war. If ever a nation was provoked to quit 
the paths of neutrality which it had chalked out for itself, it was Eng- 
land. But England has steadily adhered to its principles. No taunt 
either of Northern or Southern writer could induce her to trespass beyond 
that rigid line; no abuse levelled at her from Washington or Richmond 
could draw her away from that perfect passiveness which the conscience 
of her people had told them was the right course. For a moment the 
Danish crisis staggered us; the close relations of the two countries, 
allied by marriage-rites, as well as an innate loathing to see a small 
power bullied by a big one, almost dragged us from the high level of 
discretion and right we had chosen; but it was only for a moment. 
We had heard the cry of Italy, and we sympathised with her. Thousands 
of brave-hearted Englishmen felt ’twere nobler to draw in her defence 
than be lookers-on; but second thoughts, which are proverbially the 
best, prevailed in the cabinet, and it was wisely admitted that example 
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is better than precept; and that if we abstained—reluctantly indeed— 
from intervening in the affairs of that distracted and divided kingdom, 
the lesson would not be lost upon future generations of statesmen and 
rulers. We have made our choice, and mean to abide by it; and hard 
and strange would it be, were the policy so clearly adopted by the 
nation not to bear fruit in due season. 

The policy of non-intervention, however, must not be supposed to 
imply one of indifference or timidity. The time may arrive when to 
pursue such a course would not only be a burning shame and an 
indelible disgrace, but a danger; and we should therefore be prepared 
for any eventuality; in fact we ought to resemble the strong man armed, 
and stand with our hand upon the hilt of our sword, though forbearing 
to unsheathe without occasion. 

Looking at the general condition of the Continent at the present 
time, there is evidently a strong desire for peace. Nearly every nation 
is overspending, borrowing, and sinking deeper into the slough of im- 
pecuniosity. France equivocates in the fabrication of her balance-sheet 
in order to deceive herself as to the extent of her liabilities; Austria 
would blind her subjects to her financial position, but she is really in 
so bad a monetary condition that disguise is useless; Italy, young and 
vigorous and full of undeveloped resources, is nevertheless fettered 
with a golden chain of debt; Spain is compelled to meet present 
exigencies by a forced loan; whilst Russia, exhausted by the calamities 
of the Crimean war and her more recent struggle with the Polish in- 
surgents, seeks for rest that she may put her house in order, and turn 
to profit the skill and enterprise of her emancipated serfs. King William 
of Prussia alone enacts the part of the well-to-do gentleman; but he is 
at loggerheads with the holders of the public purse-strings; and it is 
doubtful whether he may not before long be involved in financial, no 
less than political, difficulties at home. It is, then, a seasonable time for 
us to examine calmly the question of “our navy of the future,” and see 
whether the exorbitant outlay in that special branch of the service may 
not be advantageously reduced—advantageously, that is, not only to the 
tax-payer, but to the strength and efficiency of the navy itself. 

And this question necessarily involves a preliminary one. To what 
extent do we require a navy? The hypothesis is, that we need one to 
protect the interests of the British subject in whatever part of the 
world he may choose to locate himself. This is correct; but is it 
essential that a fleet should be stationed wherever the British merchant 
and the British settler pushes himself? Cannot that protection be 
secured by other means than by huge unwieldy vessels, too big to come 
within fair range of a fortress in time of war, or enter the careening- 
dock in time of peace? Here is the rub; and it is evident that for the 
future we shall have to consider the number rather than the bulk of 
our warships, and the weight rather than the number of the guns they 
carry. 
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It has been justly said that, to test the real efficiency of the navy, we 
must suppose ourselves dragged into a war which would require our 
force now afloat to be expanded as rapidly as possible. How long, then, 
would it take us to make ready to meet the invading foe? How quickly 
might our vessels be equipped, manned, and rendered capable to do 
battle? and what ships and what men do we possess? This is a most 
important consideration. First, then, what men do we possess? We 
imagine that in this respect we are better off than in the matter of ships. 
In an emergency we should have in men, besides the regular blue- 
jackets, the marines on shore, the seamen of the reserve, and the whole 
of the coast-guard, the civilians excepted. This force it is understood 
can be made available within four-and-twenty hours, should their ser- 
vices be required. To these may be added whatever proportion of the 
Naval Reserve might be in England at the time, and the Coast Volun- 
teers. Here, then, we have an ample body of men, cheerful, obedient, 
disciplined, with the old spirit of the Nelsons and Collingwoods ani- 
mating them,—men who, were the opportunity to arise, would be de- 
lighted once more to draw their cutlasses and board an enemy’s ship, 
whoever that enemy might be. The pluck of the brave “ salts” who 
fought with Blake two centuries ago, and with Dundonald within the 
last fifty years, is not extinct: the old prowess has exhibited itself when- 
ever the slightest encouragement has been given, whether in the Baltic 
or the Black Sea, in China or Japan; whether led in small companies 
by a Peel hundreds of miles into the interior of India, or by a Keppel 
attacking a Mandarin fort; every where the same fearless daring has 
been displayed, and would any day be equally displayed. On this un- 
daunted courage, coolness, and alacrity of her sailors England may al- 
ways rely: and it is these qualities, more than her huge leviathans of 
wood or iron, that give her her maritime supremacy. In the last war 
France used to build ships, and we to take them: perhaps the same supe- 
riority in the navy-yard appertains now to the Frenchman; it takes him, 
however, a long time to acquire his sea-legs, and when he has acquired 
them he waddles rather than walks, is weak at the knee-joints, and 
never seems thoroughly at home on the briny deep. We do not mean 
by this to cast a suspicion on his valour—that is indisputable; but 
no man was ever magnificent when racked with sea-sickness; he must 
look even less a hero to the steward than he does to his own valet. 
The British tar not only lives upon the sea, but he loves it; there is in 
his nature a passionate longing for the rolling billow: as ducklings take 
to the water by instinct, so does an Englishman from infancy revel in 
the salt ripple of the ocean, and in after years his soul expands when- 
ever he finds himself bounding over the fetterless wave. Amongst what 
great nation do we find similar qualities? Compared to the British 
sailor all other races are effeminate away from land; but he is in his 
element as soon as he puts foot on deck, weighs anchor, and sees the 
shore lessening as his gallant vessel sweeps onward before the stiffening 
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breeze. Made of such stuff Britannia may well be proud of her seamen; 
they will take care that the Union Jack shall never be insulted. 

We have already alluded to the question of naval construction; but 
it has been to deplore the precipitancy with which a certain class of 
vessels has been adopted, and the coldness with which the inventions of 
real men of science, men of large experience and original cast of mind, 
have been treated in our Circumlocution Office. Bless that red-tape, 
what a number of excellent schemes it has strangled! What we blame 
the Admiralty for is, first, that they do not experiment boldly; and, 
secondly, when upon a partial or imperfect trial they fix upon a design, 
they multiply the specimens with extravagant recklessness. The con- 
dition of the naval power does not require this heedless haste; and who 
knows but that by the time we have built at an enormous cost a dozen 
big ships, the whole system of construction may not be changed, that 
the pattern may not be obsolete, and that new principles differing radi- 
cally from the old may not be introduced? Who can say that the ship 
of the future is yet discovered? In fact, every thing at present indi- 
cates that we are but in the infancy of the science, or at least that we 
are in a transition state; the extent to which steam and iron will be de- 
veloped not yet being even approximately ascertained. What, however, 
we do, we should do quickly; if we experimentalise, we must do so 
boldly and rapidly, but not too extensively. Under the auspices of Mr. 
Reed the Admiralty seem to have awakened to the necessity of exertion 
and promptitude; and we have the Bellerophon and Pallas as instances 
of the expeditious enterprise of that gentleman; not that we would for 
a moment so far endanger the public security as to imagine or imply 
the belief that the Bellerophon is the perfect ship. On the contrary, the 
idea of building colossal hulks carrying a regiment or two of men, we 
think to be a fatalerror. The principle, we know, originates in the desire 
to make the vessel impervious to shot. But is this principle a true one? 
Does our experience at Shoeburyness and elsewhere encourage such an 
idea? It rather, in our opinion, tends to prove the opposite. No plated 
target has yet been constructed strong enough to resist the battery of 
shot hurled at it; no cuirassed broadside, we have a right to presume, 
will ever be sufficiently thick and dense to repel the shower of shells 
that may be levelled at it from an Armstrong or a Whitworth. In the 
contest between guns and targets, the guns have notably carried the 
day. What, then, are we to conclude from this irresistible fact? Why, 
simply that it is useless to attempt to build ships against guns. It is 
illogical to continue in the old system, since we know that artillery is 
more powerful than any amount of plating we can lay on the timbers of 
a vessel. We will not, however, call it the o/d system; the idea is alto- 
gether new. What would Nelson have thought of boxing his men up 
in an iron safe, and giving them a peep at the enemy through the key- 
hole! He knew that his wooden walls could not keep out the cannon- 
balls of the foe; and his blue-jackets never dreamt of screening them- 
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selves behind a three-inch plank. The solidity ofthe ship of those days 
was not intended for defence, but for keeping the men afloat, and for 
carrying them into the thick of the enemy. All they asked for was to 
be brought alongside the Frenchman or Spaniard, and the rest might 
safely be left to them. Latterly, however, too much has been thought 
of defence; whereas our true means of defence lies in an active offence. 
The error is a dangerous and a costly one—costly, inasmuch as our big 
vessels, such as the Warrior, absorb a vast number of men; dangerous, 
because the huddling so large a crew within a small compass in a 
vessel which a stray shot might at any moment send to the bottom is 
only to offer a hecatomb to our adversary, and convert our floating 
fortresses of war into marine Golgothas. The complement of some of 
our ironsides exceeds fifteen hundred or two thousand men; a small 
army in itself. Is it not wicked folly, then, to risk so many valuable 
and, let us add—because we must view the question financially as well 
as morally, from the point of expediency as well as of humanity— 
expensive lives at the cast of a die? This is a branch of the subject 
which demands serious attention. When Kempenfeld’s went down with 
twice five hundred men the loss was enormous; what would it not be if 
the Warrior or the Black Prince were sunk with its full equipment on 
board! 

The obvious conclusion from these remarks, then, is that, acting on 
our knowledge and experience, we must seek the best gun rather than the 
most defensible ship; we must cast the most effective piece of ordnance 
yet invented, and build the ship to carry it. As at present constructed, 
even our largest “iron-clads” are too light to float our most destruc- 
tive weapons. The weight of their own steel mail impedes their speed 
and action; so that whilst they cannot be made secure in all their joints 
against the terrific artillery of the enemy, they are mere lumbering ma- 
chines in themselves, incapable of moving with celerity or overtaking a 
flying fleet. Of course, it may be answered that we have not so many 
iron-clads as France, and that the French iron-clads are inferior to ours 
in many sea-going qualities; that thereby we are not so extravagant as 
France, and that we can cope with her without fear on the waters. This 
we readily grant; we believe we are far superior to France in all that 
appertains to our navy—and woe be the day when we are not; but this 
does not excuse supinencss or justify unnecessary expenditure in our 
dockyards. Moreover, we believe we are going upon a wrong tack alto- 
gether, and that it is better to make the discovery for ourselves than be 
taught it either by France or America—if, indeed, we can escape the 
imputation that we are really being taught at the present moment by 
the experience of America. Is it not a fact that for the last three or four 
years the eyes of our naval men have been turned across the Atlantic, 
and that there they have looked for the solution of the great problem of 
ships against forts, iron against wood? Having arrived at the conclu- 
sion that, in case of a war breaking out, we must rather look in our ships 
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for capacity of destruction than capacity of defence, it follows that we 
must get the most powerful gun—a gun that no iron-clad can resist,— 
** Big Will” for example,—and the best possible boat on which to put it; 
or if it be requisite to carry two or three, as Mr. M‘Clean shows is per- 
fectly feasible, let it be so; but the first and most essential point is, that 
having got the gun, we should make it available to the utmost extent. 
What, then, are the requirements of our ship? We will enumerate them 
in order of merit: 

1. Speed; 

2. Manceuvering power; 

3. Defence; 

4, Capacity of going into deep or shallow water. 

If we can procure these virtues in a comparatively small vessel—and 
why should we not?—the balance of advantages would be largely in our 
favour. We should be a smaller target for the enemy, and we should 
not carry, as at present, all our eggs in one basket. The experience of 
our gunboats in the Baltic, and more especially of the Monitors in Ame- 
rica, tends to prove that this class of boat will ultimately be the princi- 
pal agent in warfare, and will supersede those vast, ponderous, and costly 
ships such as the Achz//es, whose heel, after all, cannot be made invulner- 
able, and which swallow up a colony of men, and would certainly be 
converted into shambles after the first discharge of an enemy’s broadside. 
Indeed, considering the destructiveness of large guns, not even the small 
boats which we have described should roam about unsupported. They 
should hunt in couples or leashes. Admiral Farragut found the advan- 
tage of lashing two vessels together in his attack upon Vicksburg, and 
on the forts at the mouth of Mobile harbour. We may rest assured that 
two or three swift Monitors running in support of each other would be 
far more terrible and fatal in their attacks than a big ship with ten 
times the weight of metal and ten times the number of men. 

Were we asked what vessel, or kind of vessel, we should propose for 
adoption by the Board of Admiralty, we should unquestionably urge the 
merits of Captain Coles’s patent. Here we have a craft exactly answer- 
ing to the necessities we have pointed out. The design was approved of 
so long ago as 1855 by the Admiralty, and had the Russian war con- 
tinued, there is no doubt that his plan would have been extensively 
developed ; but peace supervened with its category of neglect and 
oblivion, and had it not been for persons high in power and office, the 
principle itself would have grown mouldy in the heads of our naval 
magnates. As it is, the originality of the idea is too brilliant for the 
mental vision of the Board, and it has only been tried in a mitigated 
form, the Royal Sovereign having been placed at his disposal; the 
comptroller of the navy, however, having full authority not to let the 
principle be too thoroughly acted on. But even in this crippled state 
the experiment proved fully successful, and will, if the whole conception 
of Captain Coles be carried out, be far more triumphant. The plan is 
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extremely simple ; perhaps its very simplicity militated against its re- 
ception by the dons of the Circumlocution Office. Instead of having 
holes pierced, as at present, in the sides of the ship, which in themselves 
not only weaken the whole structure, but are a mark to the enemy, 
Captain Coles proposes to build an iron-plated revolving turret in the 
centre, capable of carrying three or four guns, or more if desired, of 
great power and weight of metal. Although the plan may be applied 
to our present vessels, yet a part of the idea is the construction of ships 
of a peculiar build, capable of great speed, of being made to a consider- 
able extent shot-proof, and requiring only a comparatively small crew. 
The cost of the ship in the first instance would not be more than half that 
of the Warrior and Bellerophon, and the daily expenses would be pro- 
portionately diminished according to the reduction of the men. Dis- 
carded by the Admiralty here, the designs of Captain Coles have met, 
we believe, with considerable favour abroad; andjif we mistake not, 
Russia is providing herself with vessels of this description, whilst the 
United States has imperfectly made experiment of them in attacking 
the iron-clads and fortified positions of the Confederates. As every day 
shows us the superiority of the gun over armour-plates, and as ships 
built on this plan are suited to carry our largest pieces of ordnance, we 
trust the idea will be heartily appreciated by those intrusted with the 
construction of the British navy. 

There can be, it is to be presumed, little difficulty in procuring a 
vessel possessing the requisite power and speed ; a graceful form and 
first-class engines would effect this desideratum ; for “ Big Will,” or 
even a thousand pounder, would not be so cumbersome as to interfere 
with a high rate of motion, or prevent the little craft from, “swallow- 
like, the blue wave skimming.” What is the most difficult quality to 
obtain is manceuvering power, a power of turning rapidly and answer- 
ing the helm without hesitation. It is somewhat ludicrous to see with 
what ponderous gravity and majestic sweep our leviathans wheel round; 
what a vast circle they make in changing front, or rather broadsides. 
A duchess in a court-train could not be more imposingly helpless. And 
consider, too, what a disadvantage this must be to a ship-of-war. How 
she exposes her bows and her stern, and even her flanks ! how she lays 
open her screw and her rudder, and sometimes her very machinery, to 
the hostile bolt! If this difficulty can be overcome—and there appears 
to us no reason why it should not, at least amongst our smaller craft— 
how it would multiply the opportunities of mischief for these “ impu- 
dent scorpions of the sea”! Already the inventive genius of our naval 
architects has been busy on this important problem, and there is every 
hope that it will be solved before long. Many experiments have been 
lately made to ascertain what is the maximum power to be obtained out 
of the “twin screw,” and hitherto with the most gratifying results. 
Within the last few weeks a boat built on this principle for Lord Alfred 
Paget has been launched and tested, and the reports which have been 
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circulated respecting her capacity are highly encouraging. So satis- 
factory, indeed, did the trial of his lordship’s small “ twin-screw steel 
yacht” prove, and so interesting is the experiment to a large class of 
scientific gentlemen, that we do not hesitate to give the following de- 
scription of the first trip : 

“On Wednesday, Jan. 25th,” says the report, “a trial took place on 
the Thames ofa small steam-vessel, in which numerous modern im- 
provements have been embodied, and which is, on that account, an 
extremely interesting specimen of modern ship-building — the more 
interesting, in some respects, because of the smallness of the boat in 
which these improvements have been successfully carried out. This 
novel steamer, which is but 42 ft. long and 9 ft. broad, has been built 
and fitted complete with double-screw engines for Lord Alfred Paget, 
M.P., by Mr. Charles Lungley, shipbuilder and marine engineer, of 
Deptford Green, and now director of the Millwall Ironworks. She is 
built wholly of the best description of Bessemer steel, only 3-16th of an 
inch in thickness, manufactured by Messrs. John Brown and Co., of the 
Atlas Works, Sheffield. This steel is in itself a marvel of manufactur- 
ing art, being found not only of extraordinary strength for its thickness, 
but also entirely free from the worst defect of ordinary steel—viz. want 
of uniformity in its strength and closeness of texture. The double- 
screw engines of this boat are equally remarkable, not only on account 
of the perfection with which they have been made, but also because 
they have been constructed on the condensing principle, unlike all other 
fast-running steam-engines of so small a class. The use of condensers 
in this instance was viewed with much doubt by many well-informed 
persons ; but as the noble owner of the vessel required her principally 
for use in shooting wild-fow], for which the noise of the escape of high- 
pressure steam would have been objectionable, and as Mr. Lungley was 
confident that condensers might be satisfactorily used, the experiment 
has been made, and has proved perfectly successful. The trials carried 
out on Wednesday showed that a speed exceeding eight knots without 
the aid of tide has been attained in this vessel, the success of which 
will no doubt excite great interest among yachtsmen and others, and 
may at the same time assist the Board of Admiralty in their endeavours 
to secure light and effective twin-screw engines for the launches and 
pinnaces of her Majesty’s ships.” 

But a more remarkable trial took place the previous day, in which 
the Louisa Anne Fanny, a vessel built for purely commercial purposes, 
with faint suspicion that she might eventually have to run the blockade, 
was the heroine. The course lay between Gravesend and the Maplin 
Sands. The speed attained in the straight line was equivalent to 174 
knots an hour, which every one considered highly satisfactory. The 
boat was then tried in making circles, with the following results. Whilst 
she was in a state of rest the engines were set to work in opposite direc- 
tions, with the helm hard over to starboard; and two consecutive circles 
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were thus made, the ship turning literally on her centre in 4 min. 11 sec., 
and 5min. 16sec. A third trial was made with the rudder fixed amid- 
ships, and the engines reversed in their motions as before ; the circle 
was completed in 6min. 40 sec., the diameter being very nearly, if not 
quite, within the ship’s length. Here, then, we have a ‘principle esta- 
blished of the greatest utility to ships-of-war, and we suspect that 
the Board of Admiralty will not hesitate to inquire into the practical 
working of it for general adoption in the construction of future vessels. 
There is still the “movable keel,” which has not yet, it is true, been 
very successful ; but to say that it will not be made to succeed, or that 
something similar will not be eventually substituted, is to imply that 
the invention of our shipbuilders is exhausted, which would be a libel 
upon their talent and enterprise, and upon the infinite resources of 
science. One thing, however, we must say, that whatever be the re- 
cognised difficulties in our path, we have arrived at a very critical era. 
We are in a state of rapid transition, The tendency of the times is 
decidedly against huge Warriors and Bellerophons, costing the country 
half a million each, and in favour, as we have said, of cheaper and more 
manageable vessels, carrying heavier and more destructive guns, whilst 
themselves offering but a speck of target, since they would be com- 
paratively low in the water, and would, moreover, be generally able to 
fight stern on. 

We come now to a very important view of the subject, and one 
which involves a question of high finance. In former times we had 
not simply a superiority as now; we were supreme at sea. Our com- 
merce went on under the protection of our own flag, by means of the 
convoy system; our squadrons cruised, as at the present day, off every 
coast. With the introduction of steam, however, and the infinite ex- 
pansion of our trade, all this has materially changed. We have only 
again to look across the Atlantic, our modern school of naval tactics, to 
learn what a complete conversion the old system has undergone. A 
few Confederate cruisers have, we find, been able to drive the commer- 
cial marine of the United States from the highway of the ocean. In 
any future great naval war in which we engaged, the cost of insuring 
against war-risks would, it is not improbable, send our commerce to seek 
the protection of a neutral flag, no matter what efforts might be made 
to shield it by our armed cruisers. At any rate, it is clear that the 
wooden steam-vessels which now compose our cruising squadrons would 
be useless for the purpose, and would have speedily to seck the shelter of 
our ports, and remain there behind our long-range batteries. At the 
first shot fired, we should see them flying, like sparrows before a hawk, 
homeward, or to the nearest fortified station. Nor dare we attribute 
such a flight to cowardice. It would be downright madness on the part 
of any commander to risk an engagement with a cuirassed ship, armed 
with superior guns; end any such attempt ought to be visited with the 
severest censure, for nothing could be more desperate and inhuman. 
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This consideration is a vital one, and should be seriously borne in mind. 
Of old, all the cruising squadrons were a part of the immediately avail- 
able fighting-power of the nation, and were ready for action on the first 
signal of hostilities. As these squadrons are at present constituted, they 
would, as we have said, be weak and inoffensive; and though they have 
their uses in time of peace, acting as a kind of ocean-police, and keep- 
ing up the prestige of the nation, they are at the best an expensive toy, 
not to say an expensive sham. It is true they are omnipotent against 
barbarian nationalities, and can terrify a Chinese garrison, or a Japanese 
noble; they can sweep a fleet of prahus from the sea, or overawe a petty 
potentate; but what are they worth when gauged by the mighty skill 
of European powers, who understand the value of rifled artillery and 
armour-plates, and who can build the stoutest ships and cast the stiffest 
steel? Moreover, could not the work accomplished by them be more 
effectually accomplished by mortar-boats? In how many instances in 
our more recent naval engagements has not the smaller vessel or the 
gunboat, which could run up into creeks and ascend rivers, been of 
more service than the tall vessel drawing sixteen or twenty feet of 
water, and costing the country a mint of money? 

Not only from a financial point of view, then, but from a desire to see 
the British navy the most complete and efficient in the world, we point 
out the manifest faultiness of our present system, and ask, Is there any 
justification for the enormous expenditure which is lavished on the navy? 
From what we have said above, it is evident that our cruising squad- 
rons may be reduced without any detriment to our commerce; they are 
only playthings now, and would be useless in case of war. Consider 
what a saving would take place by any modification in the present ar- 
rangement. If we reduce the squadrons, we reduce the number of men; 
and by adopting the plan of smaller ships carrying our largest guns, 
we should be stronger than before; for men do not add to the real 
strength of a vessel. They are huddled together like a swarm of bees 
in a hive, and seem to be like Cowper’s admiral, “ doing nothing with 
a deal of skill;” for they go through a routine duty for routine’s sake; 
that, however, is really all; they offer, indeed, a finer battue of human life 
to the enemy, but they do not render the vessel more secure or defensible. 
One shot of superior weight might easily send the whole of them to the 
bottom of the sea, helpless though undaunted. We are bound, then, to 
insist upon a reduction of the number of men in time of peace; yet we 
should not be without an adequate supply in the event of war. A navy 
built on the principles we advocate would require fewer hands, so that 
in reality we should have more at our command than the emergency de- 
manded. We could place those left to man our weaker vessels—for we 
could not reconstruct the whole navy at once—on ships that we could 
venture to send into the fight; and besides the seamen of the fleet, we 
should have the Coast Guard, and that proportion of the Naval Reserve 
immediately available to draw from. It has been very shrewdly remarked 
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that “we ought not, and other nations ought not and will not, in the 
future have so many men, because each man will mean immensely more 
power and vastly more cost.” Why, then, let us ask, should we adhere 
to the unintelligible idea of a fixed number of men? What can be 
more absurd or illogical? Should the authorities at the Horse Guards 
take it into their heads to change the whole line-troops into artillerymen, 
would they dream of keeping up precisely the same total? 

There are other departments of expenditure which, in the interest of 
the nation, we are bound to examine into. We have spoken of the Coast 
Guard as a reserve; and the boast is that this force would be ready to go 
to sea in four-and-twenty hours. It is, however, being seriously asked, 
how much of the force is really required for revenue purposes, and what 
proportion of it is actually a Coast Guard and first reserve. Then we 
have eleven ships of the line and block-ships officered and manned in 
eleven different ports and stations, besides gunboats and revenue-cutters. 
These line-of-battle ships are very costly to maintain, and bleed the pub- 
lic exchequer to a very great extent. Several of them have, within the 
last twelvemonth, been replaced by others, repaired and equipped to take 
their places. Is all this expenditure necessary? is there any justifica- 
tion for it, especially when we remember—and this is well known at the 
Admiralty—that these ponderous monsters with sounding names, such 
as the Trafalgar, Irresistible, Blenheim, &c. &c., would never venture 
forth to sea for the purpose of fighting? Take again the stationary 
ships in harbour. Why are they maintained, except to gratify a morbid 
idea of professional prestige and etiquette? Yet they create a great 
waste, swallowing up vast amounts of the national gold. There was 
last autumn a great outcry amongst scientific men because the Victoria 
had been sent to Malta. What was the motive? It is well known to 
professional men, though the Admiralty did not proffer the explana- 
tion: it was simply because admirals love big houses on water to live in. 
But the case is really more preposterous than it at first sight appears; 
for the admirals do not live in them; they go on shore whenever they 
are in port, and take up their abode in a big house on land. Yet whenever 
the uselessness and inexpediency of employing these huge vessels in such 
barren service is mooted, the answer is glibly ready, and you are indig- 
nantly asked, “'Then where is Admiral Goldbuckle or Captain Saltwater 
to hoist his flag?” The reply may be perfectly satisfactory to the official 
mind, but it will hardly be regarded so by a heavily-taxed people, who 
look for efficiency, and not display; a good serviceable ship, and not 
a huge floating citadel, painted and equipped to please the fancy of a 
courtly sailor in a cocked-hat and gold-buttons. 

If we look in at Portsmouth, we find there the Fxcellent, a gunnery- 
ship; the St. Vincent, a training-ship for boys—the Britannia, a school for 
naval-cadets, is just now at Dartmouth; the Victory, the admiral’s flag- 
ship; and the Asia—the last two serving for the accommodation of sea- 
men not on the books for active service, but only entered for reserve 
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purposes, who are here housed, and employed more or less in the dock- 
yards; and the Duke of Wellington, also a receiving-ship; in other words, 
a barrack. All these ships are a great and, we must add, an unnecessary 
expense to the country. Admitting the utility of some, we simply ask 
those acquainted with the subject, Is any commensurate good obtained 
by keeping up the Duke of Wellington? Might not the Victory or the 
Asia, without any inconvenience, take the men she would receive on 
board? ; 

Let us now descend to detail and give a few facts and figures. In 
the home ports—all the time, too, be it borne in mind that we hear 
a great cry raised of a lack of men to go to sea—we have in commission 
forty-five ships of 3500 horse-power, with a complement of 6200 officers, 
men, boys, and marines. Of course the statistics are given in round 
numbers. Our squadrons are as follows: 


Ships. Men, 
Channel fleet . x ‘ . ‘ 4350 
Mediterranean fleet . ‘ - 265 . 8100 


Now, in the present state of the various navies of the world, we assert 
that a few iron-clads in the Mediterranean would be of far greater use, 
and of far greater strength, than the present force, whilst they would 
reduce the number of ships and men. We have there already the Royal 
Oak and Resistance ; and were the Warrior, which has just been paid- 
off and dismantled, fitted-up and sent out there with its complement of 
700 men, we could readily dispense with the first, second, third, and 
fourth rates of that squadron, some seven out of the twenty-five ships, 
which require no less than 5000 men, and we should gain in actual 
fighting-power. Ifwe cross the Atlantic and take a glance at our North- 
American and West-Indian squadrons, we find stationed there 6300 
men; not one too many considering all things, and yet half that number 
on iron-clads would be infinitely more valuable; and even that number 
might be reduced, were we to hasten on the construction of those smaller 
vessels with the big guns and of great speed we have advocated, which, 
though less capable of defence, would be far more dangerous in attack. 
With the West-Coast-of-Africa squadron we will not deal here; as its 
duty is exclusively to cripple the slave-trade; yet even in this case we 
have a right to demand whether we are not paying unnecessarily dear 
for the moral gratification we derive from protecting a few woolly-haired 
Negroes from transatlantic kidnappers. We come, however, to the squad- 
rons cruising about in the China and Japan seas, consisting of forty 
vessels with a complement of not less than 5000 men. Here again, we 
ask, keeping in view that a force is not unnecessary in those waters, 
might not the same service be more efficiently performed by fewer ships, 
iron clad, and carrying the biggest ordnance? They would simply mean 
less cost, greater power, and fewer men; and would be a force not only 
useful in peace, but serviceable in time of war, which, we have before 
shown, could not be said of the present fleets. Granted the necessity of 
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the squadrons we have enumerated, can the cost of the other stations be 
justified? We have on the 


Ships. Men. 
East Indies and Cape of Good Hope 10 ‘ 2000 
South-east coast of America . » g 1500 
Australia “ nm ‘ ‘ c a ; 1185 


Now it is evident to any practical mind, that India and Australia 
should pay for the squadrons if they want them; or, if they do not want 
them to be constantly near their harbours, they might be sent as occa- 
sion required—as, for example, is unfortunately the case with New Zea- 
land just now. As for the force off the coast of Brazil and the Argen- 
tine Republics, an occasional visit from a flying squadron, which might 
also serve to strengthen the force in any station when required, would 
be quite as serviceable as the present arrangements. We will not say a 
word against the thirteen ships with their 2600 men which form the 
squadron of the Pacific, as they do good service in watching the United 
States; except that we should, as in the other instances, be stronger 
with fewer ships and fewer men; and were we to come to blows with the 
Americans, we should require very different arms from those we carry 
there wherewith to meet them. 

The moral, then, of all the foregoing remarks is, we think, very ob- 
vious. Let the Board set about the work of reduction at once; not 
rashly and blindly. Let some of these squadrons, which are no, more 
serviceable as weapons of warfare than an old woman’s crutch, be cut 
down, and the ships ordered home be replaced by vessels we could fight 
with. We bought, at an extra expense, Mr. Laird’s rams; they should 
be despatched somewhere, and would save us half-a-dozen big liners 
and 1000 or 2000 men. Is this no consideration? Mind, we do not 
apprehend war just at present; we do not wish to raise a cry of false 
alarm; we are stronger than any other country in sea-worthy iron-clads; 
but we do say, let us build new vessels when we get hold of a new and 
sufficiently promising idea—not, however, without first thoroughly test- 
ing that idea; let us construct rapidly, but not too numerously; and let 
us be ready to economise in every department: thus will the nation be 
the gainers in two important respects—we shall have not only a cheaper, 
but a far more efficient navy. Happily the present government is alive 
to the necessity of these things, and has set itself strenuously to reform 
the various departments of the State. With Mr. Gladstone Keeper of 
the Public Purse, we shall have, we may be sure, no immoderate ex- 
penditure, no prodigal extravagance; on the contrary, the heads of 
every branch of administration will be urged to look narrowly into their 
accounts. Whatever forms an item in the budget meets the scrutiny 
of his financial eye ;-and though he may ‘be powerless to control all 
unnecessary outlay, the Chancellor of the Exchequer will check, so far 
as he can, any systematic waste of the public moneys. 
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On the brow of a gentle acclivity on the Yorkshire coast, where the 
ruins of a grand old castle and battlements admonish you on the one 
side, and a range of hills and wolds, having a long-disused watch-tower 
at their summit, look peacefully down upon you from the other,—where 
the northern sea dashes itself against the rocky land just visible through 
the cliffs to the left, and many a craft is gaily dancing round the rugged 
promontory which divides the (locally) southern from the northern 
sands,—lies the quiet burial-ground I have come to see. The old beacon 
on the castle-wall yonder looks empty and useless now, for it has neither 
warned nor protected for many a long year, and speaks as forcibly as do 
the several isolated ruins of the old abbey, or the crumbling grandeur of 
the fortress-keep beyond them, of change, desuetude, and decay. Time 
was when abbey and fortress were all-powerful and all-important, and 
when the few fishermen’s cottages which clustered humbly at their feet 
were to their grandeur and stability what the feeble parasite is to the 
stately oak. Now, the gay crowd which yearly flutters through the 
busy thriving town, which struts and flirts on bridge and beach, on 
esplanade and spa, votes the castle a bleak and distant bore, sketches it 
perhaps from the roof of the mock castellated saloon, which accords so 
much better with modern taste and modern usance, or eyes it patron- 
isingly from the mount, which a dubious tradition assigns to the brewer's 
son who vanquished at Naseby, and who subsequently ruled our fore- 
fathers with wise head and indomitable heart. The abbey has been 
modernised, and on every Sunday in the season affords orthodox spi- 
ritual solace to divers sets of gaily-dressed, smirking, ogling “ miser- 
able sinners,” who (no doubt for penance) are spending a portion of 
their earthly pilgrimage in this marine Vanity Fair. No Spartan boy, 
smiling with fox gnawing at his heart, more effectually concealed the 
anguish within, than do these penitents the spiritual humility and self- 
abasement so touchingly and musically avow. Was not “Going to Church 
—Barborough,” the title of one of poor Leech’s happiest sketches, and 
do not the flounces and furbelows, the radiant colours, the whipped 
steeds, the shouts and spurs of red and blue jacketed postillion-lads, the 
pervading air of joyous vivacity and pleased excitement, speak now, as 
then, of the success with which inner spiritual conflicts may be concealed? 
Let us follow any group of “ first” or “second service” summer pil- 
grims and devotees as they wend their way from church to bridge, or 
from bridge to spa and cliff. Let us join in their conversation, be im- 
proved by their example, edified by their demeanour. How pleasant it 
is to find them still talking of the proceedings of the morning, and to 
infer from the words, “ A collection again !” how deeply and effectively 
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their strongest feelings have been roused! But no such phase as this 
is to be witnessed now; for as I gaze musingly through the iron railings 
of the still and peaceful resting-place I am in, on to the broad heaving 
sea, £8 it foams and sparkles in its framework of grassy cliff, the chimes 
of the old church I have been looking at ring out twelve, and I remem- 
ber that summer and “ the season” are far distant, and that this is the 
first mid-day of the year. Was the fancy very far-fetched which made 
me compare the ships and boats, rising and falling with the waves, to 
so many human lives, and the port they severally were bent on gaining 
to the house appointed for all living ? Some dashed merrily through 
the white spray, others progressed with evident difficulty. Some were 
laboriously plodding against wind and tide, others had every element in 
their favour, and others again moved as if their powers were overstrained, 
and as if they would soon have to haul down sail and strike anchor 
until better weather came. That they never helped each other, seemed 
to me to strengthen the analogy. The huge Scotch steamer, which 
puffed disdainfully past the little sloops and heavily-laden schooners, 
aptly symbolised that stately indifference to the struggles of others 
which is one of the first. lessons inculcated by worldly philosophy; and 
the “each man for himself, God for us all” doctrine, which runs through 
so much of what is called practical advice, was literally carried out by 
each of the ships I saw. In the clumsy little fishing-boat yonder, which 
tacks and labours, and fitfully appears and disappears with the rising 
and falling sea, until you can almost hear the straining of its cordage, 
the creaking of its timbers, and the hoarse shouts of its men, see the 
poorly-endowed, sorely-tried worker, whose life is a long struggle against 
adverse circumstances, and who, without asking why others should be 
wiser, or stronger, or richer, or luckier than he, patiently fights with 
fate until the tedious voyage is over, and he floats wearily into port. 
We all know such men. Doomed to the half-tolerant, half-contemptuous 
" pity of the successful, spoken of as “ poor so-and-so,” always a day too 
late, ever associated with misadventure and mishap, they still retain, 
many of them, the simplicity and guilelessness of childhood to the 
last; and it is pleasant to think that if the humble graves of any such 
are here, their days of buffeting and striving are over, and that the 
meek and gentle qualities which retarded their progress in this world 
may not be utterly despised in the one which is to set this world right. 
That lightly-built, cargoless cutter-yacht, which skims the waves so 
jauntily, almost dipping its ensign in the water ‘as it dances on its way, 
stands for the worldling, who finds quick tact, graceful manners, and a 
ready smile, stand him in the stead of depth and learning, of principle 
and worth. What a man is at heart, is of less consequence to the ma- 
jority of the people he meets than what he seems to be on the surface. 
The one they may not, and in all probability will not, have the oppor- 
tunity of testing; the other is palpable and marked in every relation of 


life. Your heroic friend, who would jump down a precipice with you if 
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he felt it to be his duty, and who would also, from a sense of duty, criti- 
cise your weaknesses and censure your darling habits directly you were 
at the bottom, is not half so popular as the courteous, easy, grinning 
acquaintance, who would not stretch out his hand to save you from 
perdition; who would jest politely at your funeral; and, if your heir 
expected it, and it was the fashion, would dance with genteel joy over 
your remains. The necessity for self-immolation is rare and unfrequent, 
but the pleasure to be gained from a bright smile and accommodating 
spirit is perennial, and we all, alas! find life’s trials hard enough, and 
its disappointments sufficiently bitter, to weleome any presence which 
gives us a temporary respite, or seems from its joyous lightheartedness 
to betoken immunity therefrom. 

See how the skittish little vessel turns and twists from point to 
point! It has no settled destination, and is content to change its 
course and alter its speed as impulse or varying circumstances prompt, 
for it has neither goods to discharge nor mission to fulfil; and it seems 
strange indeed that it too will ever be moored up in harbour high and 
dry in the mud, with the toiling dirty-sailed fishing-smack, the coarse 
yawl, or the clumsy cobble, for its next neighbours. But to this com- 
plexion it will come in time, just as will in due course that broadly- 
built, slowly but steadily-progressing collier-brig, symbol of a man of 
good principles, fair industry, but sluggish intellect; just as will that 
rakish, wicked-looking schooner, which by dipping and tacking presses 
an adverse wind into its service, like the keen-witted spirits who create 
opportunity out of mischance; and just as will that old time-worn bark 
which spreads its sails as gallantly, and sweeps on its course as uncon- 
cernedly, as if the steamer which is by this time far in the horizon, had 
not beaten it in the race, and as if the old-fashioned means of propul- 
sion were the only true ones after all. But why multiply examples thus? 
You who have tasted of the fruit of the forbidden tree, and gained a 
knowledge of good and evil; you who feel yourselves half beaten by the 
waves and wind, or by the insufficiency of your own power of resistance; 
you who have been severely buffeted and tempest-tossed, but who can 
now look calmly and confidently towards port; you who, in the fulfil- 
ment of your heart’s desire, are cresting the wave and glorying in wet 
sheet and flowing sea, declare whether my case is not made out, and if 
the simile I have drawn be not sound. Ah, then, if its applicability be 
admitted when the changeful moving sea and its floating denizens are 
the theme, how much more forcibly does its truth obtain when we turn 
our steps from the entrance-gate where we have been musing for this 
hour past, and walk slowly round the haven towards the like of which 
we are all so rapidly sailing! After life’s fitful fever those around us 
sleep well; and to me it seems as if I had never since childhood met at 
one time so many of my childhood’s friends. Opposite in their aims, 
diverse in their sympathies, and incongruous in their careers, they were 
all equal in their need of rest; and now that they are quietly moored 
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side by side in harbour, I pore over inscription and monumental tablet, 
that I may find where the once-powerful and the once-humble lie. Here 
slumbers the pastry-cook who first enabled me to taste the sweets of 
patronage in a literal as well as metaphorical sense ; here, too, lies his 
kind wife. How the latter surreptitiously pampered me with delica- 
cies, for which I was to pay when “my ship came home;” and when 
the baker, who was a stern man, caught me making cupboard-love, 
how inconceivably small and young I felt! Their little cellar-shop, 
outside the old bar, with its green half-door and bell; its red-sashed, 
small-paned bay window; its two steps; its pale-complexioned, erup- 
tive-looking Windsor chairs; its toothsome treasures in window and on 
counter, stands out sharp and clear on the dial-plate of memory, as 
does the fiery hue of the confectioner’s whiskers, when visible through 
their coat of flour, and the superior stature and amiability of his wife. 
Another step shows me the long home of the tailor who made my 
first jacket, and recalls a grave discussion as to the propriety or impro- 
priety of pockets on its outside; and reminds me that I gave up my own 
wishes (my temperament was pliable and yielding even then) on the 
understanding that the pockets I did not want should have—like every 
cloud, but the particular one shadowing our own path—a silver lining. 
A few paces more and I am by the resting-place of an old schoolfellow, 
whose quickness made him what we called a “ favourite” with our mas- 
ter, and whose amiability preserved him from the unpopularity which is 
the favourite’s fate. I see him now cheerily smiling back the dread 
charge of being “ liked by ;” I see him again, now whiskered, manly, 
and stalwart, as he was in early manhood. I think of others of our 
standing, and of their lives; and I ponder humbly on the inscrutable 
decrees of the All-Wise, which leaves one man to weave shallow morali- 
ties, and makes of another and a better one the pivot on which these 
moralities turn. There lies the old gentleman whose advanced age was 
matter of talk when men now middle-aged were youths; here the wife 
and mother, whose beautiful girlhood I remember as a local proverb. At 
the end of that walk is all that remains of the fine dashing young blood 
whose scrapes were my admiration, and whose escapades my envy, long 
years ago. A turn to the right, and the name of one who never let my 
holidays pass without a tip, and whose old-fashioned banter covered, 
but did not hide, injunctions ever sound and true, figures on the stone, 
Back again across the sward, and four old friends and whist-players 
repose so near cach other that the cloth from off the table where their 
favourite game was played would cover their graves. A little to the 
south, and the bravery which, secking to save the lives of others, sacri- 
ficed its own, is set forth under the name and titles of the sleeper it 
denotes. There, too, by that lofty obelisk, where the grass has been re- 
cently disturbed, lies one of the latest arrivals in this quiet sleeping-place. 
Surely if he who makes two blades of grass spring up where one grew 
| before deserves well of the community, the memory of one ever foremost 
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in advancing the interests of his town, whose very amusements were 
public benefits, whose shrewd, clear intellect might occasionally seem 
cold from its excessive logical accuracy, but whose life was of more 
service to his fellows, and whose aims were wider and more generously 
comprehensive, than those of half the shallow sentimentalists who in this 
world of shams earn a cheap reputation for kindliness of heart,—surely 
such a memory as his will be long kept green. 

Strange that the busy, active, subtle brain should be stilled; the 
proud head bowed; and the ambitious energetic spirit be at rest; while 
I, of all people, should be left to blunder out regrets and to express 
half-stupid surprise at the inevitable! Strange too that the obelisk 
marking the whereabouts of this grave should for the present serve a 
double duty, and by bearing another name guide the visitor to both. 
Thirty years ago who would have foreseen so close an intimacy between 
these twain, and that even in death they would not be divided? Was 
there any thing in their first meeting or in their early acquaintanceship, 
I wonder, to foreshadow the subsequent intertwining of their lives? 
And yet even as the question suggests itself it is cast aside as puerile, 
as the apparent triviality of the causes which influence a lifetime are 
remembered. Accept an invitation you were on the point of declining, 
and you meet your future husband or wife; accidentally miss the train, 
and you are spared the catastrophe which hurries so many to their 
graves; make this or that casual acquaintance, and opportunities arise 
which lead to fortune, or temptations come eventuating in disaster and 
ruin. Ah, my friends! we see but through a glass darkly when we seek. 
to peer into the future, or to supplement childlike faith in the Unseen 
with the wisdom which has been foolishness ever since the world began. 
And as I read the inscription, and gaze at the plain, massive granite 
block whereto it is affixed, methinks it typifies the qualities we admired 
in him who rests below. The winds might beat and the rain fall, but 
neither determination of heart, rectitude of purpose, nor fixity of prim 
ciple were ever shaken; and as I recal the courageous spirit battling 
with age, infirmity, and disease, and too zealously triumphing over the 
frail tenement wherein it was enshrined, the lofty monument pointing 
heavenwards, unswayed by external influences and never faltering in 
its aim, gains new meaning and inspires fresh thoughts. 

“Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 

And the age of chivalry will never die, Mr. Edmund Burke notwith- 
standing. It has, it is true, no expression in bursts of tinsel oratory; 
and even theatrical dagger-throwing in the senate-house fails to bring 
it forth; but so long as courage and self-denial, lofty aims and long- 
enduring hopes, spotless honour, unfaltering attachment to the Right, 
tenderness to the weak, scathing contempt and hatred for the False 
exist, so long will the virtues but mawkishly symbolised in knight- 
errantry flourish on God’s earth. 
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This is what the constant click of the chisel and the monotonous 
sound of stone-polishing seem to say, as they beat upon the ear. These 
noises have steadily mingled with the sullen roar of the sea during the 
last half-hour; and gazing down the hill, I note the gravestone-vender’s 
yard, and think it a strange and solemn thing that his stock is being 
steadily replenished, and that the tablets now smoothed and shaped are 
destined for men and women who are at this time buying and selling 
or marrying and giving in marriage, alive and well. The old men 
weaving ropes to the right surely stand for the three Fates; and the 
long and twisted cord they are manipulating must be the life-line, so 
thin and fragile does it look, and so stolidly indifferent are its holders. 
Musing thus, and ever and anon repeating dimly the old and sadly 
puzzling question, as I cross the turf and gaze on memorial stone— 
Do the dead know what is passing on the earth they have left?—I 
wander back into the busy town, with the ships still rising and falling 
on the water, and still struggling manfully with wind and wave or lying 
quietly in harbour, or in the bay at anchor. Back again through streets 
in which I gathered buttercups or played at haymaking not so very 
long ago, through vistas of bold and staring stucco-work, past villa and 
terrace and crescent and place, all speaking eloquently of life and bustle 
and change, and I go on my way, scanning curiously the faces I meet 
and the names I read. They carry weight and meaning to each other; 
but to me it seems as if I had fallen on a strange land, and that the 
people of my own race were all asleep in the haven I have left. There 
at least I could not traverse half-a-dozen feet without evoking a sadly- 
pleasant memory and recalling a kindly word. Here all seems strange 
and fresh and staring. I note everywhere new faces, new authorities, 
new fashions; and I realise for the first time, with a half-startled, 
wholly solemn feeling, that the majority of those who knew my youth 
have preceded me through the ivory gates into the silent land. For 
the rest, I hear of the projects, successes, and failures; of the money- 
winning or losing; of the “taking care for the morrow;” of the “much 
goods laid up for many years ;” of the hopes, joys, and fears, of the 
triumphs and disappointments, of those around me; until it seems as 
if a relay of puppets had been brought upon the stage to reproduce the 
old, old drama. As those whose place knoweth them no more, so are 
these; and as the unchanging sea and rocks speak. of the myriads of 
mankind who come and go while the earth abideth for ever, so do their 
reverberating echoes foretell the storms and struggles, the buffetings 
and trials wherein the strong shall triumph and the feeble go down— 
the irksome toilings, the bitter sorrows, the empty vanities, the sore 
temptations, and the crushing doubts—the cries for help and the long- 
ings for peace, which shall continue in this weary world long after you 
and I, and countless generations of erring dreamers such as we, have 
gone to rest and are forgotten. 








The Vampire’s Whist. 


I HAVE always been considered a safe player, and have generally man- 
aged to economise my club-expenses at the whist-table. I never played 
high, nor was my game dashing; moderate stakes and prudent play 
carried me unscathed through many a combat. The chief secret of 
my success was that I never lost my head. I knew my cards with 
the first arrangement, and never needed look on them again. My eyes 
were on the table; I never had to ask who played this or that card; 
never one second vacillated in the plan of my campaign. If you can 
read my character from this account of my play, I may proceed to tell 
my story without further preface. 

I was going to spend a winter in Florence. I had good introduc- 
tions and good letters of credit; I was told I should find plenty of whist 
and players worthy of my steel. The night before I left London,—the 
last game I played with my old friend and partner Jack Maclennan,—as 
I rose from the table Jack took me aside, and said, “ Don’t mention my 
name to Tremlett, if you meet him.” 

“'Tremlett?” I asked. 


“Have you neyer heard of Tremlett? You will not be long in Flo- 
rence without making his acquaintance, and he'll give you a hard fight; 
yes, you, Master Harry. He’s the best whist-player in Florence, and if 
he could come to London he would be the best whist-player here. Don’t 
you have any thing to do with him off the table; he’ll give you work 
enough on it.” 

I started next morning for the Continent, my passport duly made 
out, vise, and signed with my name, Henry James Solly. I scarcely 
stopped in Paris, for winter was coming on quickly, and Paris in Octo- 
ber is often bitterly cold. At Turin I was advised not to go by sea, for 
the weather was very unsettled ; and when I got to Genoa, and saw the 
vessels inside the pier.rocking and swaying on the long swell, and heard 
the wind howling over the bay, I was glad I had profited by the advice. 
I had secured a place in the Courier from Genoa to Pisa; my fellow- 
passenger in the interior was a young Frenchman, with whom I struck 
up a speedy acquaintance. The spare seat by the side of the Courier was 
occupied by a short stout gentleman, whose face I never once caught 
sight of, but whose harsh voice disturbed me frequently through the 
night. Alighting at Pisa I resolved to stop the night, took up my 
quarters in the hotel, where I was joined by my fellow-passenger, and 
devoted the afternoon to the cathedral. 

It was late in the day when I strolled away from the quiet group of 
medieval buildings, and lost myself in the less-frequented parts of the 
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town. The dead stillness that reigned everywhere was favourable to 
my musings, and rested my mind after the bustle of travel, and after the 
years of busy London life to which I had grown so habituated. As the 
day fell, I wandered into an out-of-the-way café, to rest myself and 
observe the people. 

Only one other group occupied the café, It consisted of six or eight 
decently-dressed, and yet not prepossessing, men clustered round a short 
stout gentleman with bushy whiskers and a hard face, who was relat- 
ing his adventures. His face was strange to me, but something in 
his voice struck me as familiar to my dreams. Those harsh jarring 
tones, where and when had I heard them? Perhaps I looked at the 
man too closely, for he shifted uneasily and watched me out of the cor- 
ners of his eyes, dropped his voice, wandered in his narrative, and at 
last came to a pause. The attention of his comrades was turned to me 
by this strangeness of his conduct; they all regarded me askance, and 
to lull their suspicions I took out a letter I had found at Turin from 
Jack Maclennan, and began to read. Their suspicions were soon lulled; 
the narrator resumed his narrative in the same loud tones as before, 
which, spite of my interest in the letter, haunted me and disturbed my 
reading. I looked up once again, and directly I did so the whole party 
sprang on their legs. The gentleman in the middle came up to me and 
asked the reason of my observing him. He spoke in Italian, and though 
I was not sufficiently versed in that language to follow his rapid speak- 
ing with his friends, I was so familiar with it as to carry on a conversa- 
tion. Of course I disclaimed all idea of offending him; but he was not 
so easily satisfied. 

“You travelled with me from Genoa,” he replied ; “ you follow me 
into a retired neighbourhood, into an unfrequented café; you watch me; 
then you take a letter from your pocket and watch me while you read it- 
What have you about me in it?” 


“Tf the letter was not in English I should offer it for your satisfac- 
tion.” 

“T read English,” he said, and snatched the letter from me, just 
glanced at the signature, and threw it in my face with the words, 
“ You’re a liar and a spy!” 

Twilight was growing deeper all the while, but we went out at once 
behind the walls to a secluded field. Two of the group alone were with 
us; they placed us at a short distance, measured the paces, and put the 
pistols in our hands. We fired at the signal; his ball whistled within an 
inch of my ear; he clapped his hand to his cheek, and the two seconds 
ran up to him. 

“Tt is only a scratch,” he said; “ give us the other pair!” 

The two seconds, who had shrugged their shoulders at seeing me 
unwounded, obeyed him. We fired again; again the ball whistled past 
me, but he fell heavily and without moving. His two friends ran up to 
him, and one said to me in English, “Fly! we are not assassins!” 
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I caught one glimpse of his face, and I was too stupefied to fly. I 
walked with a composure which would have disarmed suspicion through 
the nearest gate, asked my way to the hotel as calmly as though I was 
not stunned into quietness, and sat down at the window, gazing out like 
one under chloroform. My trance was broken by the voices of chanting 
priests and the murmur of a curious crowd ; through the street swept 
past an array of white robes bearing torches, surroumding a body, and 
anxious eager faces behind, whispering mystery. 

“Who is it ?” asked a bystander. 

“The man whose body was found outside the gate.” 

“Shot, you say ? How long had he been dead ?” 

“They don’t know ; but he was killed on the spot.” 

My letters of introduction procured me instant admission to the club 
when I got to Florence. There was not much going on; the most 
eager players were shooting in the Maremma, or not yet returned from 
their summer rambles. I had a few rubbers with those that were left, 
but I met only one fair player, an ancient Florentine Englishman, 
named Austin. He told me about Tremlett, with whom he had often 
sat till six in the morning at the whist-table, and he promised to intro- 
duce me and get up a game as soon as the renowned player came back 
from shooting. 

One afternoon, when I came into the club from a stroll in the sun 
‘along the Arno, there seemed to be more stir than usual, a fresh impor- 
tation of life. An Englishman just returned from the Maremma was 
retailing his successful season to a knot of acquaintances. As I sat at 
one of the tables listening, Austin came up and told me this was Trem- 
Jett. I had thought so from his looks. He had a fine face with strong 
lines, and a good development of forehead, though hardly intellectual. 
‘The calculation, the effort of memory, the study ofthe game in the faces 
of the other players, had given that thoughtful appearance; something 
indescribable told me the exertion was not purely mental. His whiskers 
were probably dyed, to add youth to his face, yet the firmness of the 
lines about his mouth resisted all attempt at rejuvenescence. I watched 
him with considerable admiration, not unmixed with a slight feeling of 
repugnance. Was it true that he was virtually an outlaw from England, 
that he had been turned out of the clubs of Paris, that his name was 
heard with shudders by parents and guardians who had thoughtless 
young men to care for? Yet, if it were so, where was my danger ? 
He might beat me at whist; but he would only teach me to play better. 
I neither feared being enticed into too high play, nor meeting him on 
other fields of rivalry. My heart almost beat at the prospect of a good 
fight with the cards ; I felt a glow in my blood which I had not felt for 
thirty years. 

As soon as the knot of English had broken up, Austin went to the 
hero of a hundred fights, and said, “Tremlett, I want to introduce you 
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to a whist-player, who has heard a great —_ of your prowess, and wishes 
to encounter you.” 

“ T.shall be only too happy,” einen Tremlett; and on being in- 
troduced he proposed an immediate game,—“if you don’t object to 
dummy; I fear we should hardly find a fourth at present.” 

We sat down. The first few games passed over easily ; Tremlett 
talking very gaily’and pleasantly either of the prospects of amusement 
afforded by the coming winter, or of things thirty and twenty-five years 
old in England. The last fifteen years was his boundary, he never 
breathed a whisper of that time. 

We were about equally matched ; if he had any strength in reserve 
he never showed it. He played a first-rate game, but I felt myself 
tolerably secure. He began with dummy against Austin and myself; 
but the real fight throughout was between him and me ; Austin played 
cautiously and without speaking, for he was inferior. I took dummy 
‘next, and won. When it came to Austin’s turn, he would have gladly 
excused himself, as not being equal to a fight against two such brilliant 
players. ‘Tremlett begged him to continue, for he wished to try my 
game as a partner. But Austin hesitated. Just then a celebrated theo- 
retical whist-player, who never played himself, but so often stood behind 
and watched, that he had a perfect theory of the game, entered the 
room, and he consented to help Austin against us. 

Twilight was now creeping on gradually, and we were all silent as 
chessmen. I had arranged my cards quickly, and waited for Tremlett 
to lead. As he delayed, I looked up at him, and it then struck me 
that I had seen his face before. His dyed whiskers contrasted now so 
strongly with the hard lines about his mouth, which were drawn up and 
puckered into thoughtfulness; he must have an embarrassing hand, I 
thought: pity he is not playing with dummy! For I had a most pecu- 
liar hand, one which no partner could suspect, but which would make a 
fortune if shown on the table. The thought had scarcely crossed my 
mind, when Tremlett, who had been holding his right hand over the 
upper part of his face, withdrew it, and slapped down the very identical 
card which was the keystone of my game. 

I looked up in astonishment, and then I noticed an alteration in his 
face. His hand had slightly brushed off his whiskers from their usual 
curl, and just under his eye I saw a scar running across the cheek-bone. 
How well he had concealed it! 

Tremlett’s lead prospered as I expected it to prosper. He led through 
dummy with perfect impunity, and it was the same if Austin finessed 
or played high. But every time Tremlett led, it was as if he saw every 
card in my hand; and each time I looked up I caught the same haunt- 
ing expression of face which had struck me the moment we were part- 
ners. As far as I could think without neglecting my game, I tried to 
recall the face of which his reminded me. It must have been the scar 
on his cheek-bone: where had I seen any one with a scar on his cheek- 
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bone? And yet, when I thought over it again, I remembered that I 
had only noticed the scar after he had played his first card; the resem- 
blance had struck me while I waited for his lead. What was it, then? 
Oh, I have it! the youthfulness of his dyed whiskers bringing out the 
hard old look of the lines about his mouth when he was thinking. Yet 
there was something more wanting. 

I had neglected my game during this last moment of thought, and 
I was recalled by my partner. “Your play, Mr. Solly!” he said in a 
strange harsh voice, so different from the pleasant tones of the begin- 
ning of our game. It only wanted that to bear out the resemblance; 
the voice was now entirely in keeping with the face. Through the 
deepening twilight it grew upon me like something ghostly; the know- 
ledge of the cards I held, the command of the game, the reading my 
thoughts, coupled with the ghastly look of his fresh whiskers and his 
hard face, seemed to paralyse me. Many times I was on the verge of 
making fatal mistakes; but each time it seemed that Tremlett looked 
at me commandingly, and his look suggested the card I should play. 
We won the first game with ease, but we lost the second. Tremlett 
said, “I like your play better as antagonist than as partner, Mr. Solly. 
You made a mistake.” 

“T own I made one,” I replied. “It is the light. My eyes are 
rather weak, and I can’t see any longer.” 

Tremlett called for candles, and they were lighted while the cards 
were dealt round. As soon as the light came full on his face I fell 
back in my chair with horror. I had recognised the face now; it was 
the man I had killed at Pisa! 

We won the next game, but it was all Tremlett’s play. I let him 
play my cards for me, as it were; I sat watching him without thinking 
of the game, and my hand moved as if by the exercise of his will to 
the right card when it came to my turn. He was getting ghastly pale; 
the lines of his face had assumed a rigidity really fearful, and his whis- 
kers fell from their jaunty curl into a limp, straggling appearance. 
He scarcely spoke now; when he did, it was in monosyllables, with a 
grating, rasping voice; and there was a fierce sneer on his lips, which 
remained immovable. I sat opposite to him as if mesmerised. 

We changed places and partners now; and I took advantage of the 
change to walk to the other end of the room for a breath of air, and to 
get a glass of brandy. I could not breathe freely with his cold glassy 
eyes glaring at me from over his cards, with his stony face, like a gal- 
vanised corpse, meeting my looks in every direction. It was against 
my rule to drink any thing stronger than lemonade while I played at 
whist; but I could not face this ganfe without acquired strength, and I 
took off three glasses of brandy, one after the other, without a pause 
between them. ; 

Tremlett took dummy now, and I was on his right. I felt easier, 
having Austin facing me, the more as nothing had stirred his com- 
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posure. It never struck me that the power of knowing my cards, which 
Tremlett had shown when he was my partner, could continue to him 
now. We played a couple of games without incident. I kept my eyes 
riveted to the green baize; or if I raised them, I raised them only on 
my partner, or on dummy’s cards. The third game it was my deal; 
and when I took up my cards, I felt certain of the rubber. I doubt if 
ever before I held such cards; I shuffled them hastily over while I 
thought-out my plan, and then I noticed one little flaw in my trumps. 
If Tremlett held a peculiar hand,—if he led a certain card, and persisted 
in that suit, I was ruined. But I had no ground for supposing that he 
had such a hand, or that if he had it, he would play it in such a way. . 
I felt safe. 

What was it induced me’to look up in his face? Fatality, I suppose. 
He had kept us waiting rather longer than usual, and I forgot my 
resolve of avoiding the sight of him. It is the natural impulse of a 
whist-player to look impatiently at any one who keeps you waiting for 
his lead; and I glanced up at Tremlett. He was looking at me 
curiously, with a cool, collected sneer on his lips, and a stronger re- 
semblance than ever to the cold, stony face I had last seen between the 
two seconds as I turned away from the field of my duel. As my eyes 
caught his, he quietly took a card from his hand, and with the same 
look directed at me, placed it softly on the table. It was the fatal card 
I had foreseen. I dropped my cards on the table, face upwards, and 
fell back in my chair. 

“Game!” screeched Tremlett in his most grating tones. 

Austin looked at me with the dreadful ‘forced composure of an in- 
jured partner, and said, “ Allow me to observe, Mr. Solly, that if you 
had the worst cards ever dealt, I had the game in my own hand: I had 
three honours, and you turned up the fourth.” 

I could only point to the card Tremlett had led; I was speechless. 
Austin shrugged his shoulders, and was rising from the table. 

“You won’t play any more, Austin?” asked the victor. “Nor you, 
Mr. Solly?” 

With great difficulty I forced out a few words. “I am not quite 
well to-night. You will give me my revenge another time?” 

“Ay, that I will. When shall we say? Let us see—to-day is 
Friday.” 

God help me! it was that day week we had fought. 

“To-day is Friday,” he repeated. “I must go down to Pisa to- 
morrow morning, and I sha’n’t be back for some days. Shall we say 
to-day week ?” 

I met Austin the next afternoon down the Arno. He was cold at 
first; but I apologised for having made a mistake in my calculation, 
and accounted for it by a sudden feeling of indisposition. He had 
received a letter that morning from a London friend, speaking of my 
play in the highest terms, and he was flattered by an apology from one 
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of the first whist-players in Pall Mall. He took my arm, and we 
walked together along the cascine. 

“So Tremlett was off to Pisa early this morning,” began Austin. 
“He played goffo at the club till after five, and left by the train at 
half-past six. He’s after no good now, I expect; but when a man once 
gets launched in those intrigues, he can’t stop. Well for him if he 
don’t get caught on one of these days.” 

“T heard something about him in England from a friend of mine.” 

“ Yes, I expect more is known about him in England than is known 
on the Continent. If some of his associates would speak out loud, not 
. in whispers, it would be all up with his reputation, even in Florence. 
A Scotchman I know ran him pretty hard once, and he only got off by 
knowing the minister of another state, who claimed him.” 

“Who was the Scotchman? not Jack Maclennan surely?” I asked. 

“Who else but Jack Maclennan. Don’t you mention his name to 
Tremlett; he’s down on him. Jack would not fight a man who had 
been turned out of London and Paris, or else Tremlett is a dead shot.” 

The next Friday I went to the club to keep my engagement. I 
was sure something had happened as soon as I came there. No game 
of any kind was going on. Knots of men stood about, talking earnestly 
in whispers. I did not join the talk, but sat down at a table—the same 
table which had witnessed my disastrous game. Some of the men talk- 
ing turned round and saw me; one I knew slightly came up and spoke 
to me. 

“You are come too late, Mr. Solly. Tremlett promised to give you 
your revenge to-day, did not he?” 

“Yes; what are you thinking of ?” 

“ He can’t give you your revenge. He has been killed in a duel.” 
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CHAPTER XXXY. 
TINDAL PAYS HIS DEBTS. 


Wuat could the strange visitor have said to Mrs. Anne Maggs to pro- 
duce such an effect upon her? Horace returning, found her in a most 
tremulous and unaccountable condition. Traces of tears were evi- 
dent on her furrowed face, her eyes were swollen, and her lip quivered. 
In her manner there was a strange absence, which Horace could not 
understand; and awkward nurse as he was himself, he had more than 
once to draw her attention to the peculiar way in which she was 
holding the baby, and the ecoentric manner in which she dandled 
that luckless infant; on more than one occasion doing so upside down, 
and cooing to it with a wild look in her eyes, and totally unconscious 
of her charge’s painful position. Any one unaware of old Anne’s ex- 
treme abstemiousness would have rudely set down her peculiar conduct 
to the effects of stimulants. But Horace knew better than that. Poor 
Anne carried sobriety to extremes, and though she had frequently in- 
sisted upon her fagged mistress taking a small glass of something com- 
fortable on cold evenings, after long weary days in the chilly streets, 
she could never be prevailed upon to touch any thing stronger than 
water, except upon the rarest occasions, when she would accept a glass 
of treacley sherry (which came from the public-house where Ledbitter 
had waited), and make a very wry face-after taking it, and shudder. 

Mrs. Molloy had many an argument with her on the subject. The 
landlady was one who never exceeded, but she “ did like a little of some- 
thing warm on a cold night, and didn’t care who knew it.” 

“ Not as I like it, Mrs. Maggs, but it seems to give one a relish for 
life. It’s my opinion as your blood’s little better than water; and how 
you keep any skin on them bones of yours I do noé know. Not the 
least sup, ma’am, just as a correction against the night-air?” 

But Anne would invariably refuse. The bottle had broken up the 
home of her childhood and embittered her youthful hours, as she would 
answer quite gruffly; and if “the Dromedary” was present, would make 
a very sarcastic observation, which he would receive with his accus- 
tomed surliness. 

It was not to any over-persuading of Mrs. Molloy, then, that Horace 
attributed the odd behaviour of his nurse. She was apt to have low 
spirits, to sit staring into the fire, seeing strange blurred scenes and 
figures through the tears that trembled in her eyes and then fell heavily 
upon her worn old dress. Sometimes she would sing to the child, sway- 
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ing backwards and forwards gently, and half moaning, half singing a 
plaintive melody, which would have given most babies a precocious 
horror of music. Sometimes, when sewing, she would drop one hand 
upon her lap, and resting her chin upon the other, sit for a long while 
staring blankly, noticing nothing, hearing nothing, and only rousing 
after repeated rallying from Horace, who would at length close his desk 
suddenly with a sharp clap, or drop the poker, or play some equally 
pleasant practical joke upon his somewhat gloomy companion. 

To-night, though, she was by no means gloomy. She was abnor- 
mally lively. Not exactly merry, but strangely excited and restless. 
She could not sit down for any time without jumping up to see to some 
trifle; she fidgetted about the tea, and dropped the sugar, and cut the 
bread-and-butter in such eccentric and ill-matched slices, that Horace 
was at length unable to contain his surprise, and observed, in a mingled 
tone of banter and annoyance, “ Anne, who’s been bewitching you to- 
day, eh?” 

The word was ill-chosen, for Anne herself repeated it, and then sitting 
down, burst into a regular flood of tears, and cried as if her heart would 
break. Presently she came to, and in a broken voice begged Horace 
not to be angry with her, and said she had had a fright, which had un- 
nerved her, and she should be better soon. She soon recovered, and 
could not make sufficient amends to the temporarily-neglected baby. 
For the rest of the evening that youthful phenomenon, who had become 
unnaturally wakeful from his recent eccentric treatment, had it all its 
own way, and nothing was denied it, even to the new cap of its nurse, 
and her workbox, which was a sacred relic of untold value to its pos- 
sessor. 

On the following day the violence of the shock had abated, but 
there was still a remnant of the strange excited manner about Anne 
Maggs. She would start without any reason, and listen to tne knock 
at the door with a pale face. Horace thought it rather a bore that a 
woman at Anne’s time of life should go on like a bit of a girl; but 
having his mind distracted with other things, he speedily became ab- 
sorbed in them, and was blind to Anne Maggs and her mysterious 
restlessness. 

Charley Tindal’s new publication took the town by storm, according 
to Tatlow’s opinion. It actually did pay its expenses, and left some- 
thing over, which was a novelty for any thing with which the luckless 
printer was connected. Mrs. Tatlow, who was a faded little woman 
with gingery hair and a mincing manner, who had been one of three 
sisters who kept a highly genteel establishment for young ladies at 
Dalston, expressed her opinion to Tatlow that at length fortune was in 
his grasp. This being a delicate but circuitous way of suggesting the 
resumption of the pony-chaise, Tatlow had nothing for it but to once 
more dash into equestrian expenses, which he shortly did, greatly to the 
envy, and, we may add, the danger, of the neighbours. 
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There was not a more ardent believer in the publication than old 
Joe Pulling, who puffed it amongst his numerous acquaintance, and 
read every line with the most vivid interest, believing every thing 
thoroughly, and quarrelling, actually quarrelling, with his old friend 
Rogerson, who ventured to suggest that it was a little romantic and 
highly-coloured. “But what could you expect from Rogerson?” ex- 
claimed the faithful Joe, “a fellow who never reads any thing in. the 
papers but the police-reports and the City article, and don’t appreciate 
them.” 


Some folks have respectability “thrust upon them;” and Tindal 


‘was one of these. Had it not been for Aunt Betsy’s legacy, he would 


have gone to his grave a shiftless, reckless ne’er-do-weel; as it was, he 
became, all unconsciously, quite a reputable member of society. He 
found himself paying his debts like a man of honour, and felt a thrill 
of delight as he did it. He gave a welcome pound or two here and. 
there to old associates, who were too deeply steeped in idleness to 
struggle to get out and work for their bread—too far gone on the bad 
broad road to turn back and try another, narrower, but nobler in the 
prospect at its close. He wrapped his sovereigns up in good advice, 
and found himself blushing as he spoke the honest truth to old shabby, 
lazy acquaintances; blushing still more when they reminded him of his 
own wasted days, and the luck which had lifted him out of the mire 
which would have ingulfed him like the rest. The legacy might 
have gone to a much worse man, and might have done far less good 
than it did. No one rejoiced in the good fortune of Aunt Betsy’s 
nephew more thoroughly than Joe Pulling, who sat in his counting- 
house, little dreaming of his shabby friend, one day, when the friend, 
no longer shabby, was shown in to him, and blushed and stammered 
strangely as he winced beneath the irate countenance of the indignant 
Joe. Joe had not seen Tindal for a long time, and was seriously angry 
with him. 

Thus money works differently on different minds. Tindal, who had 
never blushed or hung his head when begging'‘a loan from Pulling, 
which he thought he never could repay, now coloured and felt humble 
and ashamed when he came back to return the money like an honest 
man. 

“Well, Charles Tindal,” said Pulling bluntly. 

It was always Joe’s curt way to address you by your full name when 
in his severe mood: Seldom had he spoken thus to his visitor. It 
had been “Tindal,” and “Charley,” and very frequently “old boy.” 
“Charles Tindal” sounded horrible in the reddening ears of the faint- 
hearted legatee. 

“How do you do, Joe?” asked the visitor, nervously twitching at 
his glove and shuffling with his feet very uncomfortably, so unlike his 
old bold rollicking way of addressing his friend, after passing the sneer- 
ing clerks with a supercilious air and a grandiloquent swagger, albeit 
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his boots had sounded soft upon the floor, and his napless coat was 
fastened over his breast with an aggressive pin that would not be 
hidden. 

“Tam very well, Charles Tindal,” replied Pulling in the same cold 
voice, and without even motioning his visitor to a chair; “and,” he 
continued cruelly, “I am very busy.” 

It cost the soft-hearted Joe a world of courage to speak thus to his 
old friend. There was not a more amiable man in the three kingdoms 
than that freckly young fellow, who couldn’t listen to the simplest tale 
of sorrow without blubbering, but who had listened to Tindal’s tales once 
too often. The tears rose to Charley’s eyes,—veritable tears,—as he 
stood and trembled beneath the glance of his old benefactor. He knew 
well the struggle Joe was having with his softer nature, and how much 
it cost him to speak so sternly to his quondam friend. He remembered 
the many kindnesses he had received at Joe’s hands; he looked back 
upon the days when he had gone down to that counting-house without 
the means of procuring a dinner; and how he had left with a light 
step with Joe's sovereign in his pocket, and had dined like a prince at 
a City chop-house, ordering all sorts of extra dainties with a reckless 
disregard of the morrow. He had thought about all these things, as 
his boon companions would never have expected him to think; and he 
felt very small and mean and humble as he stood in the counting-house 
which had so often resounded with his great jovial laugh, and where 
he had often talked so largely whilst hunger gnawed at his vitals. He 
cast an uneasy glance at the door, but it was closed; he looked helplessly 

_at Joe’s face, but that speckled countenance was redder than usual, and 
there was no trace of pity in the big pale eyes. 

“ Joe—I—I—”—then he gave a vigorous “hem!” and stood up 
straighter, and continued, speaking very rapidly, but in a subdued voice 
—* Joe, I’ve not been to see you for some time. I’ve come now though, 
because I want to repay the money you have lent me so often. I 
have come to repay the money, and to thank you from the bottom 
of my heart for all your goodness to a vagabond of a fellow, dear 
Joe, though if I were to stand here speaking till doom’s-day, I 
could never say one-half of what I feel, old fellow. I’ve come into 
some property, Joe, by the death of an aunt; I want to pay you first 
of all the friends who have so often helped me. I’ve made a rough 
sort of calculation, and I’ve put down what I think pretty near the 
mark. There it is, with many, many thanks; and God bless you, Joe 
Pulling, for there’s not a better fellow living!” Charley Tindal here 
fairly broke down, and his voice sunk into a hoarse whisper. A mar- 
vellous and ludicrous change had come over Joe’s countenance during 
his visitor’s harangue. He could not make out what was coming next. 
He took the cheque which Tindal handed him, looked at it with an 
amused smile—it seemed so ridiculous for Charley to have a banker— 
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pulled a surprised face at the largeness of the amount, pocketed it, and 
then shook Charley by the hand as if he would dislocate his shoulder. 

Nobody could have believed it was the same Tindal who went softly 
by the clerks with his head down. They noticed his improved appear- 
ance ; but one and all felt persuaded that he was more than ever under 
a cloud, for his stock swagger had left him; nor was there a trace of his 
old jaunty, noisy style apparent. 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Perkins to Mr. Parker, as he nodded in direction 
of the departing Charley, “it must be a tremendous slice of ill-luck 
that’s taken the pluck out of that scamp of a chap!” 

Mr. Perkins had misjudged the “ scamp of a chap.” Upon Perkins 
the acquisition of property would have operated very differently. As it 
would also have done upon Parker. 

Joe Pulling sat on a tall stool, staring blankly at a big ledger for a 
long time after his strange visitor had left. Pulling believed in the 
human heart, and did not condemn the world as ungrateful and selfish. 
His principles had received additional support that afternoon, and he 
went home to his family more radiant, if possible, than ever, and was 
in the highest spirits for the rest of the evening. So was Mr. Charles 
Tindal. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
BEFORE THE BENEFIT, 


Mrs. Metiineton had rather a hard time of it for a few days 
previous to her daughter’s annual “appeal.” Fretted and worried at 
the Criterion, the generally amiable Julia came home to her not very 
comfortable meals in not very comfortable tempers. To have heard 
Julia recount her daily troubles, one would have imagined the 
arranging of a benefit “bill” to be a somewhat more complicated 
difficulty than untying the Gordian knot, or mending a disorganised 
calculating machine. It was impossible to meet the wishes of every 
body, she declared; and the more she tried to please folks the more 
snubbed she got on all sides. 

“It’s not only the people who are going to support one, ma, but 
the people in the theatre too. There’s Giggley won’t play in a last 
piece; and Miss Pimlico’s so sulky because she’s only in three out of 
the four pieces, there’s no speaking to her. I could manage them very 
well; but Girdlestone comes down from his room and loses his temper, 
and uses such language that of course there’s a general row, and every 
body sulky and disagreeable. I declare it’s enough to make one vow 
one won’t take a benefit at all; the spiteful creatures!” 

Then Julia would have a little cry, and then express an opinion 
that perhaps, after all, she had been too hasty; and finally, after 
another little ery, she would take up her needle and stitch away at the 
pink-satin bodice which was to go towards forming a most distracting 
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and highly incorrect costume for a Swiss peasantess,—a class who, as 
a rule, do not perambulate their mountainous neighbourhood in pink 
bodices, any more than they take every opportunity of exclaiming 
“Tra la la” and “ Turliety,” both of which phrases are indispensable to 
Helvetian damsels behind the foot-lights. 

Mrs. Mellington thought her daughter the greatest actress that had 
ever lived. She devoured every scrap of print about her; and if by 
chance a luckless critic took exception to any thing in Julia’s perform- 
ance, the indignation of the old lady would be something fearful. It 
would only be after the strongest appeals from her daughter that she 
would consent to forego the pleasure of giving the newspaper a bit of 
her mind for daring to talk about matters on which it was of necessity 
ignorant. “ What do they know about the parts being changed, my 
dear, and you having to play what was written for somebody else, and 
Mr. Milliken being out of the orchestra, and a fellow that don’t know 
his business taking your song too slow, and your dance too quick; then 
Girdlestone coming down savage upon poor Minns not prompting sharp 
enough, and putting you quite out, and making Giggley so nervous that 
he didn’t give you the cue you were to reply upon; and it was the only 
good thing you had to say all through; for such a piece of rubbish as 
the whole affair I never listened to; and what they’re about to accept 
such trash is more than I can say. It’s very easy work being a critic, 
sitting in a stall and finding fault with every thing; and I should like 
to see them do it better themselves.” 

Then Mrs. Mellington would fall to with her dusting, which was 
her favourite occupation, and would aim such fierce dabs at the features 
of the china Tyrolean that one would have fancied she saw a resem- 
blance in his features to those of the critic who had spoken his mind. 

Not that Julia had much to complain of; for the press generally 
spoke well of her, and the adverse remarks were rare. On the present 
occasion she was warmly supported, and paragraphs were plentiful con- 
cerning the coming benefit; though the old lady considered they 
“might have said a little more and not hurt themselves.” 

“ Another box gone, ma,” said Julia, a little languidly, as she came 
in after the last rehearsal but one, tired out as usual. 

“That’s right, dear. Now sit down and pick a bit, there’s a good 
girl; and don’t tell me any thing about the disagreeable people who’ve 
been putting you out, / can see, till you’ve had something.” 

But Julia wanted nothing. She made an effort to eat, but failed; 
and after one or two attempts she gave in, and sat with her head on her 
hand, tapping her foot upon the floor in not the most agreeable of 
reveries evidently. 

Her mamma had the peculiar knack of hitting on unlucky subjects 
of conversation; and, little guessing what her daughter was thinking 
about, she took the very worst means of rousing her. 

“There’s such a notice of something young Bentley’s written, in the 
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paper this morning, Julia; something about the thieves and pick- 
pockets, and such low creatures. It seems he can write something, 
though his farce was a failure.” 

“Who said his farce was a failure?” said Julia, her eyes flashing as 
she turned to her mother, in evident anger; “who said so? It wasn’t 
produced, so it couldn’t fail. Don’t talk idiotic nonsense, ma.” 

Julia was not always respectful to her parent; there were times 
when it would have required superhuman self-control to have refrained 
from retorting upon that senile female. 

Mrs. Mellington trembled; but the subject was a sore one, and she 
was not to be put down this time as easily as usual. 

“You yourself said you saw nothing in it, you know,” said the old lady, 
with a dab at the mantelshelf, which she had already dusted three times. 

“Of course; who ever praises a piece unless one has an over- 
whelming part in it, and no one else has a chance?” sneered Julia. 

“ Well, dear, I don’t know; I—” 

“Of course you don’t; you don’t see all the trickery, and meanness, 
and petty jealousy, and small spite, and sickening selfishness, that I do 
as the year goes round. We’re all untrue; we can’t help it. If our 
oldest friend writes us a bad part, we are insolent to him; if the biggest 
noodle that ever breathed strings a lot of rubbish together, and lets us 
introduce what we like, dress as we like, we praise him up as a clever 
creature, and all that. Success settles it all. D’ye suppose I know 
what a piece is like until it’s acted? of course not.” 

Mrs. Mellington looked round in dismay lest some one should hear 
all these secrets of the prison-house. But there was no one listening; 
and Julia, with a heightened colour now, and with no trace of fatigue 
upon her flushed face, went on tapping her foot angrily, and flashed the 
fiercest glances at her mother. 

“T’m weary of it all; of it all,” she repeated mechanically. 

Mrs. Mellington nodded knowingly aside at the china peasant, as 
much as to say, “ We know what it means; she’s tired and put out, and 
it’s best to let her alone.” 

“What cause have you to say any thing against Mr. Bentley?” 
suddenly asked Julia after a pause. 

“Dear, dear,” replied the mother, “who ever did say any thing 
against him? How touchy we are to-day!” 

“T saw him at a distance this morning, looking ill. I was going 
down Oxford Street in the omnibus. He was in mourning, and looked 
utterly wretched. I think Girdlestone behaved disgracefully to him. 
But then Girdlestone—Oh!” and she wouldn’t trust herself to finish the 
sentence. 

“ What’s Mr. Girdlestone been and done?” wondered the old lady. 

“However, we part at the close of the season,” Julia said half to 
herself. 

“Part! What do you mean, Julia?” 
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“T mean that I have given notice to Mr. Girdlestone that I leave 
his theatre at the finish of the present season:” this very distinctly 
uttered, each word sending a thrill through the agitated frame of the 
old lady. 

“Had another offer, dear?” asked the old woman tremulously, and 
with eyes distended in extreme surprise. 

“No. I have been insulted, and I leave in consequence.” 

It was not so very uncommon for Julia to say she had been in- 
sulted. Besides, insolence is so commonly met with in theatres, that it 
surprises no one. But she had never appeared so determined as at 
present, and had certainly never given Girdlestone notice before. 

“A fellow—a nobleman he is too—has been persecuting me for the 
last few days. To-day his insolence reached its climax, and he ad- 
dressed me familiarly. I could not escape being introduced to him the 
other evening, for Girdlestone did it suddenly, and I thought no more 
of it; but he was in the front last night and the night before, grinning 
and gesticulating, and to-day I found him waiting at the stage-door. 
I stared coldly at him, but he would not be repulsed; and when I 
endeavoured to pass him, he laid his hand upon my arm, and—but the 
mean cur saw there was no one near. I re-entered the house, and went 
straight to Mr. Girdlestone’s room. I asked him what he meant by 
permitting such a person behind the scenes; and I saw that he was 
ashamed; but the fellow had followed me up the stairs, and Girdlestone 
was afraid to say what he thought; and I told him he was a coward; 
and he smiled uncomfortably, which made me furious; and I said I’d 
leave his theatre; and so I will, mother; and let him get another to 
play my parts if he can!” 

“But the nobleman, dear?” Mrs. Mellington could never quite 
overcome her awe of the peerage, and she fancied her excitable child 
had made more of the affair than was necessary. 

“Lord Glenburn, a ‘ got-up,’ scampish-looking fellow, with the 
worst expression I ever saw,” said Julia shudderingly. “I shall never 
forget the black look which he cast on me as I left Mr. Girdlestone’s 
room, or the brutal grating laugh which I heard him give when I had 
closed the door and was hurrying down stairs.” 

The old lady was not so much impressed with the story as she 
might have been. She had so thorough a reliance on her daughter 
that she feared nothing, and, to tell the truth, was not entirely dis- 
pleased that Julia should have excited so much aristocratic admiration. 
But, accustomed as the popular actress was to rough-and-ready com- 
pliments, and not, perhaps, altogether averse to full doses of flattery, 
there had evidently been something very revolting in the manner and 
look of Ledbitter’s master. Little did she dream that her insulter had 
been set upon the track by the mild-spoken bland gentleman who had 
bought a private box in the name of Smith, and who had kindly under- 
taken to bear a message to Horace. 
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The valet’s artfully-worded accounts of the Criterion favourite had 
at first passed by Glenburn unheeded. Ledbitter was an avowed ad- 
mirer of the sex, and popular with them, and his master paid little or 
no attention to the subject of the valet’s encomiums. Constant water, 
however, will wear away the stone; and Mellington, Mellington, 
Mellington was dinned so frequently into Glenburn’s ears, that he at 
length half-surlily condescended to inquire where she acted. 

“ At the Criterion, my lord.” . 

“Who has it now?” 

“‘Mr. Girdlestone, my lord, I believe.” 

“What, Girdlestone alive still?” 

“Very much so, my lord; he is not so old, at least not so very old; 
near your lordship’s age, I should imagine.” 

“Rubbish! twenty years older at least. I knew him once well 
enough.” 

“ Ah, long ago, my lord,” sighed the valet gently. 

Genburn said no more; but he went to see Girdlestone in a friendly 
way the day after, and strolled into a stall that evening. Ledbitter 
watched him from a hidden corner, and saw that the peer was struck. 
He could read that bad face like print; and he knew the shaft had gone 
home. The ill-regulated, unbridled, vicious peer, who cared nothing 
for the opinion of the world, and who knew he was a scouted and 
sneered-at social outlaw, had laid down a rule years back, and had 
never departed from it. He despised strategy, and always rushed 
boldly at his prey. Thus it came that he grossly insulted poor worried 
over-tired Julia, nervous about her new part and her benefit, but too 
firm in her honesty to listen to the libertine hints of any lord in the 
land. 

He came back and flung himself into an easy-chair, and scowled at 
his valet fiercely. 

“There’s not a seat to be got at any price for that girl’s benefit!” 
he exclaimed, sulkily speaking a¢ Ledbitter rather than to him. “I 
can’t stand with a lot of shopmen’s apprentices, or squeeze into those 
abominable seats in the boxes. It’s the most uncomfortable house in 
London; and I’ve got a touch of the gout coming on.” 

Mr. Ledbitter’s smile was almost seraphic, and his action was that 
of a prestigiator. Forth from a side-pocket he produced a card, and 
presented it to his master, with a smirk and a bow. 

“T bought a box, my lord, some days back, intending it as a present 
to some country friends. However, they would prefer Astley’s, I am 
sure, because of the horses, which give that theatre a kind of agri- 
cultural flavour. If your lordship would do me the great honour to—” 

The card was snatched out of his hand before he had finished, and 
Glenburn was quite jocose about it, expressing an opinion that the 
“country friends” were all moonshine, and that the crafty valet wished 
to go himself; at which Ledbitter chuckled pleasantly, and observed 
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“that indeed if he were some thirty years younger, it might have 
been;” at which Glenburn pulled up somewhat awkwardly in the midst 
of his mirth, and again relapsed into sullenness. 

He was really so pleased, though, at having the box and the oppor- 
tunity of gazing at Julia for five long hours in some of her choicest 
characters, that he gave no thought to the strange means by which he 
had obtained the ticket of admission. He was smitten violently, and 
combined with his admiration was extreme rage at the repulse. This 
was no common case. The girl was universally spoken of as virtue 
itself; she was becoming more and more popular every season; he was 
poor, broken-down, and had nothing to recommend him; but he had an 
overweening belief in his killing powers, and if, after his domestic 
failure, he could turn the tables and come out with flying colours as a 
conquering hero himself, why it would add another to his long list of 
vicious victories, argued the battered rouwé. He certainly could not say 
with Macbeth that he had “no spur to prick the side of his intent;” 
for Ledbitter was continually egging him on, and dropping offensive 
hints about his failing attractions, which galled Glenburn and put him 
on his mettle. So, when the evening came, he paid more than ordinary 
attention to his toilette, and spoiled almost as many white neckcloths as 
the immaculate Brummel. It was a new sensation for Glenburn. He 
could not call to mind any occasion upon which he had been in a play- 
house before the rising of the curtain. He had been accustomed to 
stroll in languidly years ago, and after superciliously staring round the 
house, to stroll languidly out again. He made a boast that he had 
never seen a play of Shakespeare’s or read one either; he had now and 
then, in earlier days, been attracted by “leg” pieces; but even those 
depraved exhibitions were not sufficiently coarse to please him. Now 
he found himself as anxious to be off and see every part of the perform- 
ance as the schoolboy home for his holidays. 

Another person who has figured in our pages was equally anxious 
to be present. Horace felt it was not the proper thing to be seen at a 
theatre so soon after his bereavement. But he, too, in his selfish and 
obstinate way, scorned public opinion, and was apt to set his face 
against the customs of society. Besides, he had not seen Julia for so 
long. It would be only kind, after her message, to make one in her 
support. So he argued himself into going, and he told Anne that he 
was going out for the evening. 

“Oh, not this evening, Horace,” said the old woman, rather more 
earnestly, Horace thought, than there was any occasion for. 

“ Why not this evening, Anne?” he inquired a little petulantly. 

Anne Maggs coloured, and seemed uncomfortable. She had never 
properly settled down into her old calmness since Ledbitter’s visit—a 
visit of which Horace knew nothing. 

“ Well, not to-night, come.” 

“'There’s nothing so very special which requires my presence at 
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home to-night more than any other, I suppose?” said Horace a little 
uneasily. Could the old nurse have heard of Julia’s benefit, and 
guessed his intention? 

“Why, I a—a—I’d got a little surprise for you this evening,” said 
the old woman, her eyes lighting up—*“a pleasant surprise.” 

Anne’s pleasant surprises generally consisted of appetising trifles for 
supper, cooked in a furtive manner, and produced unexpectedly; and 
Horace did not consider any thing of the kind a sufficient compensa- 
tion for the loss of the enthusiastic scene he should witness at the 
Criterion. So he put on his hat, snapped his fingers playfully at the 
baby, gave Anne an approving pat on the back, and was out and on his 
way in no time. 

After all, thought Anne, perhaps it was better as it was; and she sat 
anxiously waiting, as she did in the first chapter of our story, listening 
to the sounds of the cab-wheels, and counting the minutes with a fastly- 
beating heart. 

Presently a cab stopped at the door. Anne flew down to admit its 
occupant. It was Mrs. Bentley; a little grayer and a little worn, but 
with the same sweet smile for her companion, and a kind word for poor 
Mrs. Molloy, who had commanded the family to keep down-stairs upon, 
pain of the direst punishments, and who stood howling with delight in 
the passage, and “ that flustered with ’appiness as she couldn’t help the 
cabman with a box for love or money.” 

How the little woman hugged Anne and hugged the baby, and wept 
at the description of Priscilla’s death, no pen could adequately relate. 

“But I must sit up for Horace, Anne dear, if it’s till six in the 
morning.” 

So she sat and waited very anxiously; and the cold gray light of 
early morning came like a chill rebuke to the revellers abroad; and the 
gentle mother sat with her soft white hand in the horny palm of her 
loving old friend, listening to the dull ticking of the tell-tale clock, and 
waiting, waiting for one that was never to come. 





CHAPTER XXXYVII. 
AFTER THE BENEFIT. 


A MORE crowded and enthusiastic audience had never assembled 
within the walls of the Criterion. The shouts which rent the air even 
reached the distant ears of Manager Girdlestone, who sat alone battling 
with his correspondence in the dismal room far away at the back of the 
house. 

Oh, the trouble those correspondents gave Girdlestone! Had he 
answered every one of them in full, he would have had little time for 
else than letter-writing. 


“Dear Str,—My daughter has just finished a most brilliant en- 
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gagement at the Theatre Royal, Tadcaster, and would be most happy 
to join your theatre in a more subordinate position than the one she 
has recently held. 
“T am, sir, yours obediently, 
“ GREGORY HOWLER. 


“P.S. Her line is the juvenile lead; but she is good in chamber- 
maids. 
“N.B. No objection to burlesque.” 


“RESPECTED Str,—Should there be a opening next Xmas for a 
novelty in the acrobatic way, I have a boy as can do things as would 
surprise the public. I enclose a stamp for reply, 

“ And remain, 
“Your humble servant to command, 
“ joseph pycroft. 
“(Known as ‘ The Boneless Man.’)” 


“Mr. Ulric Green presents his compliments to Mr. Girdlestone, and 
would be obliged by Mr. G. affording Mr. U. G. an early opportunity of 
exhibiting his (Mr. U. G.’s) very decided talent for the dramatic pro- 
fession. My friends tell me I should shine greatly in Othello, though 
his favourite character is Hamlet, in which I have some new readings, 
and am a quarter of an hour longer playing it than Mr. Charles Kean.” 


“ DEAR GIRDLESTONE,—I hear you are very full, but take the liberty 
of an old acquaintance to beg three stalls (or a box) for Thursday, as I 
have some friends from Leicestershire pestering me to take them some- 
where, and I don’t know what to do with them. If you could make it 
four, it would be all the better. Perhaps at first you will not remember 
me; but I was introduced to you last Derby by Tom Tintwistle of the 
Stock Exchange, the man you snubbed so, you know. 

“ Yours truly, 


“T. C. DAsHwoop. 
“ By return, please.” 


“Captain Crackshaw presents his compliments to Mr. Girdlestone, 
‘and is greatly surprised (and he may add annoyed) to find that Miss 
Mountflimsey should be allotted so miserable a part in the new piece. 
Captain C. trusts Mr. Girdlestone will rectify this evident mistake as 
soon as possible.” 


“Str,—You have now had my tragic play of ‘ Jocasta’ at least four 
days; ample time for you to have perused and settled concerning the 
same. The play is one which would tend to revive the drooping dra- 
“matic taste of the present age, and elevate the boards of a theatre once 
sacred to the classic drama, but now, alas! dragged through the mire of 
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melodrame and clap-trap sensationalism. I shall call this evening for 
a reply. 
“ Yours truly, 
“ SOPHOCLES STERNE. 


“PS. I have a good farce, entitled The Peripatetic Potato-Man, or 
Mealy-mouthed Mr. Muddie. I can see Giggley in the part as I write.” 


And so on through a heap of letters; some the manager replied to 
lengthily, or with extreme curtness; others he tossed into his waste- 
paper basket after perusing; and not a few he sent to swell the heap 
unread beyond the first line or two. As he sat over his papers he heard 
the distant noise which betokened a good house, and went down to see 
that every thing was being properly attended to; for he was anxious to 
make up to Julia for his somewhat sneaking behaviour of a few days 
back. The gallery was packed to its last boy, and such a whistling, 
hooting, and stamping did it kick up, that old Minns from his promp- 
ter’s box declared it “was like a boxin’-night—and so it was.” The 
swells in the stalls came early out of compliment to Julia, and sat 
struggling with their indigestion, with the club toothpicks sticking out 
straight from their mouths, and their hands ready to applaud like mad 
on the first appearance of the bénéficiaire. Here and there might be 
seen a suspicious-looking bouquet, and in the private boxes there were 
heavy floral tributes ready to be flung at the feet of the fair Julia. 

At length she appeared, and the house literally “rose” to welcome 
her. Tawny young heroes, who never let any thing under a sortie up- 
set their semi-somnolent composure, suddenly aroused themselves from 
their lethargy and applauded with hand and voice loudly. Black little 
boys in the gallery bellowed “ Brayvo!” till they were hoarse. Ladies 
felt themselves clapping their hands in a most unfeminine and, it might 
be added, uneconomical manner, splitting their skin-like little gloves in 
their enthusiasm. Burly pittites banged their stalwart sticks and sturdy 
umbrellas upon the floor; and strangers, who had strolled in, in igno- 
rance of the occasion, stared about in extreme astonishment, and evi- 
dently felt they had made some mistake and entered some asylum for 
lunatics. 


In a side-box, close upon the stage, sat a marvellously well-got-up 


‘gentleman with a camellia in his button-hole, and a small ivory opera- 


glass in his hand. It was Lord Glenburn, touched up admirably by 
that master-hand, Ledbitter, and sitting smiling upon the object of the 
audience’s enthusiasm alone. In her nervousness, and partially over- 
come with genuine emotion at the warmth of her reception and the 
extravagant applause which followed her every sally, she did not per- 
ceive the presence of her persecutor until the curtain was falling on the 
first piece. Their eyes met, and she gave a perceptible start. At the 
same moment Glenburn kissed his hand with a grin upon his face, 
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which was meant to be peculiarly captivating. Two people noticed the 
action. One was the valet, who was perched high up at the back of the 
upper boxes, but who had watched his master closely; the other was 
Horace Bentley, who had induced the stall-keeper to give him a chair 
on the opposite side to Glenburn’s box, and who, observing the start 
and look of Julia, also saw the action of Glenburn. Horace felt a sud- 
den pang at his heart; but before he could realise the fact the curtain 
was raised again, and, amidst deafening plaudits, Julia was led across 
the stage and enveloped in a shower of bouquets, and almost simul- 
taneously with the last shout a hand was placed upon his shoulder, and 
on turning he beheld the somewhat vacant but highly genial counte- 
nance of Sir Charles Soper. 

“ Holloa, Bentley! foremost amidst the faithful, eh?” 

“ Yes, I couldn’t help it,” replied Horace, a little sheepishly. 

“ Well, I think we’ve got her a bumper,” said the baronet, glancing 
with an air of extreme satisfaction round the house, as if he had induced 
each individual in it to come. 

“She looks better than ever to-night,” remarked Horace, after a 
pause and hard-up for something to say, for conversation with Sir 
Charles was a somewhat difficult and one-sided operation. 

“She gets to look better every year, sir—every year, b’ Jove! What 
a doll Pimlico looks beside her; all pink and white! Girl’s got doosid 
good complexion, if she’d only let it alone. How do?” and the baronet 
bowed solemnly to some elaborately-wigged old dowager, who grinned 
back at him, and wished in her heart that he would come and pay a 
little attention to her two ugly daughters, who sat straight-up, staring 
at the curtain like a couple of young sphinxes. 

Sir Charles apparently knew almost every one in the stalls and pri- 
vate boxes, and nodded about like a mandarin, to the amusement of his 
insignificant companion. 

“ You seem to know a lot of people here to-night,” said Horace pre- 
sently. Horace had been gnawing uneasily at his glove and casting 
malevolent glances at Glenburn’s box continually. 

“ Ye-es,” drawled Sir Charles, “I ought to know more; but people 
always avoid me for a month before Judy’s benefit. That old scoundrel 
Codlington, who professes to admire her so, stepped into a puddle last 
week just by the ‘Rag’ in his haste to elude me. The old villain 
thought I didn’t see him; but I did.” 

“ After the way you’ve dined him so often! Well, ‘frailty, thy 
name is’-—Codlington ;” and Horace grinned fiercely at the box. 

“Ha! ha! yes; just so. Out of something, isn’t it ?” 

“Since you know every one, can you tell me who that man is in 
the side-box there ?” 

“Eh? Oh, that’s—why that’s Glenburn, surely. Lord Glenburn, 
you know,” continued Soper, in a lower tone. “ You heard all about it 
—his wife, you know, and all that. This is his first appearance in 
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public, I suppose. He’s an unscrupulous snob, a reckless fellow, Glen- 
burn ; under a cloud all his life; would sell his own father, if he had 
one, they say. What brings Adm here, wonder ?” 

Sir Charles Soper twisted his tawny moustache nervously, and threw 
anxious glances at Glenburn’s box. Much the same thoughts were 
passing through the heads of Sir Charles and Horace. The expression 
on both faces was of the same order, but Horace’s was the darker and 
more threatening of the two. 

“ Batts is in my box,” exclaimed Soper suddenly. 

“ Asleep, I suppose,” said Horace. 

“Let’s go and see,” said the baronet. So the two young men 
strolled round, and found Crofton Batts staring through his eyeglass 
gloomily. 

“I’ve been counting the bald heads,” he remarked solemnly. “I 
have always noticed that bald heads come out in great force on benefits.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the baronet, in real surprise. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Batts, with a statistical air; “and babies pre- 
dominate on Easter-Monday.” 

“And what on boxing-night?” asked Horace, with well-assumed 
gravity. 

“ Pantomimes!” burst forth the baronet, and then roared at what 
he considered a capital joke, the others joining in very heartily. 

They wouldn’t let Horace go back to his stall; and the remainder 
of the evening passed very pleasantly. At length the performance 
reached its close, and Sir Charles said, with a yawn (for even he had 
seldom sat out so lengthy an evening’s entertainment), “Come, Bentley, 
it’s against the law to go behind the scenes here ; but Girdlestone won’t 
mind it, perhaps, for once in a way, and we must go and congratulate 
Judy.” 

Horace was hurried along, and passed through a mysterious side- 
door, and found himself on the stage before he well knew where he was. 
Julia was standing flushed and excited, talking rapidly to every body. 
She seized Sir Charles by the hand, and thanked him a thousand times 
for all his goodness. Then for the first time she saw Horace. She 
blushed deeply, and Horace too was crimson. He stammered some- 
thing very commonplace, and she made an attempt at a fitting reply, 
but broke down. It would have surprised most of those who had won- 
dered at her self-possession, and ready humour, and varied talent all 
that evening, to have seen how utterly abashed and uncomfortable she 
now appeared in the presence of Horace Bentley. Ofcourse great well- 
meaning blundering Sir Charles complicated matters at once. 

“We must have another little dinner, like the one at Richmond, to 
celebrate this triumph,” he exclaimed for the want of something better 
to say. 

Julia’s eyes met those of Horace. She held out her hand again 
after an awkward silence of some seconds, and turned to leave them. 
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But, as if irresolute, she came back a step or two and said hurriedly to 
Horace, “ We are still at our old lodgings, and—” 

Here a great din of shouting, carpenters removing some heavy 
“set,” drowned the rest of her sentence. A great cloud of dust rose, 
and Julia had disappeared. 

Sir Charles took Horace’s arm, and they both passed into the street. 

“Come along; I’ve got a little supper on at my den,” said the 
baronet. Batts has gone to see after it, vice Codlington, ‘dismissed the 
service!’ There are only one or two men coming, and you'll be more 
than welcome.” 

The baronet was one who would never take an excuse; and, with 
the last unfinished sentence of Julia Mellington still ringing in his ears, 
Horace got into Sir Charles’s brougham, and was whisked away to his 
“den.” It was a richly furnished suite of rooms in the same building 
where Glenburn had taken refuge. Clarence Chambers were much 
affected by scions of the aristocracy; they were somewhat exclusive ; 
and to live in them was sufficient recommendation to West-End trades- 
men. Sir Charles Soper was eccentric, and preferred these bachelor 
quarters and freedom to the grand solemnity of his mother’s big house 
in Portland Place, or his mansion in Berkshire, which he let to a sport- 
ing nobleman. Batts and Ratcliff had put their heads together, and 
were confident of a great success. Ratcliff was Sir Charles’s man, and 
he had thrown his whole soul into the supper. 

“Now, Ratcliff,” Batts had said to him, “we'll see if we can’t do 
something swell in the commissariat department without the assistance 
of the great Mr. Codlington, in whom Sir Charles has always so im- 
plicitly believed.” 

Ratcliff grinned, and prepared to assist Mr. Batts in his iconoclastic 
intentions. 

Sir Charles came home with Horace. The expression of Ratcliff, 
who received them and relieved them of their hats and cloaks, was a 
little troubled, but only a very little. At the last moment something 
important had been forgotten, and its absence would mar the feast. It 
could be got if Sir Charles did not commence to the moment. Sir 
Charles was a punctual man, but Colonel Atkinson had not arrived. 
There was still a chance for Ratcliff. The requisite item in the even- 
ing’s bill of fare and the Colonel arrived simultaneously. Ratcliff 
breathed a blessing on the head of the military lagger, and almost 
fainted with delight as he clutched the desired delicacy. 

“Supper, Ratcliff!” shouted Sir Charles; and the devoted creature 


flung open the folding-doors, and disclosed the table with a beating 
heart. 


There were Crofton Batts (flushed and still uneasy); Colonel Atkin- 
son, a noted gourmand; Sharpus, an eminent dramatic critic, who al- 
ways praised Julia up to the skies; young Viscount Topper, a harmless 
and fluffy-cheeked youth, fresh to freedom, and nourishing a secret 
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sorrow (his father having objected to his marrying the governess); 
Reginald Joy, a hard-headed but genial gentleman in the Foreign 
Office, an old friend of Sir Charles’s family; William Wriggley, the 
rising barrister; and Horace. 

All these were devoted admirers of Julia Mellington, and all had 
been prominent in applauding that popular damsel to the echo during 
the evening. There was not one amongst them who spoke lightly of 
the little lady, who worked so bravely and well in her hard calling. 
There was an almost affectionate tone in their remarks. How generous 
she was; how independent and honest; how averse to meanness; and 
how ready to hold out a helping hand to a distressed brother or sister! 
What a pattern for daughters; what an example for all who were 
thrown friendless on the world, and had nothing but their wits to 
depend upon! How they sung her praises, to be sure; and how Horace’s 
heart beat at each successive panegyric. There were some pangs of 
jealousy to mar his pleasure, too. 

“ Wonder she’s never got married,” said Joy. 

“Too wise ; married chambermaids don’t draw,” replied the astute 
Sharpus. 

“ What ever do you call her a chambermaid for?” here put in simple 
young Topper. 

“That’s a subject opening out such a wide and varied field of dis- 
cussion and argument, that we’ll defer it until after supper, Topps,” 
replied Soper, who was always more fluent and at his ease beneath his 
own roof than any where else. 

“Td marry her to-morrow, if she’d have me,” said Batts, solemnly. 

“ You!” cried the Colonel, with contempt; “if there were not a 
Mrs. Atkinson (who possibly might object), I would carry her off to 
distant lands this very night.” 

Here the Colonel struck a melodramatic attitude, which Sharpus 
declared reminded him of Wallack. 

“From personal observation,” observed Wriggley, in a dry, didactic 
tone, “I believe her to be smitten with the individual who directs the 
band. I’ve watched her closely, and she fixes him frequently with her 
eye.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared Sharpus. “Why, you musty, dusty legal 
pump, that’s because she has to watch him during her songs and follow 
his beat!” 

“ Follow his beat indeed!” muttered the lawyer; “he’s a good-look- 
ing fellow; though I don’t believe waggling that stick about affects the 
music at all.” 

“You're all talking nonsense,” remarked Sir Charles, a little seri- 
ously. “Julia Mellington will never marry until she finds some one 
worthy of her; eh, Bentley?” 


Horace, thus appealed to, could only colour tremendously, and 
stammer forth a broken reply. 
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“It’s my opinion,” said Wriggley, poising himself on his toes and 
heels alternately, in his stock witness-badgering attitude, “it’s my: 
opinion that Mr. Bentley is the happy man.” 

Horace hardly knew whether to be angry or not. He turned a little 
pale; and Sir Charles, with the innate delicacy of a gentleman, seeing 
the subject was no joke to him, turned upon Batts, and asked him if 
they were to have supper at all that night. Simultaneously with the 
observation appeared the toothsome pioneers to the advancing army of 
good things. 

The guests sat down and commenced upon the glorious meal on 
which the combined intellects of Crofton Batts and Ratcliff had been so 
skilfully exercised. Once during the discussion of a most successful 
dish, Sir Charles looked at the friend facing him, and exclaimed, 

“ Batts triumphant; Codlington nowhere!” 

Horace, who was taking a good deal of wine to drown his annoy- 
ance—he had been greatly annoyed that evening—nodded with a 
flushed face at Batts, drank to him, and ran his fingers through his 
curling hair. 

They were a-long time over supper. Five hours of shouting, with 

sxcasional shot spaces of listening and silence, had given the guests 
tremendous appetites; and it was a banquet fit for a jaded emperor. 
Horace came across dishes that he had never met with before; and at 
every fresh bumper of sparkling wine he became more talkative and 
entertaining. It is a great temptation to a young man to find his 
remarks and sallies of wit listened to and applauded by his elders and 
superiors in station; and he is wise in his generation who knows where 
and when to draw the line. Horace was sparkling, even brilliant; and 
Soper, proud of his clever young friend, urged him on to talk. He 
gave a most amusing version of his Criterion experiences, and described 
how his piece was accepted, read, rehearsed, and not produced. His 
imitation of the somewhat pompous manner of Girdlestone was pro- 
nounced perfect; and when it came to mimicking Giggley’s grumbling 
way, they were all convulsed with laughter, and the applause was tre- 
mendous. It was the first time Horace had ever been so cheered and 
praised, and he was a trifle intoxicated with his success. Young Topper 
—a real live viscount—invited him to mess; and even Sharpus, who 
was averse to young men as a rule, clapped him on the back, and was 
very encouraging. Supper was removed, and all present lighted cigars. 
Then, when every weed was burning clearly, Sir Charles Soper rose. 
He proposed the health of Julia Mellington. He was no speaker as a 
rule, but on this occasion he was eloquent. He addressed hearers too 
who met him more, much more, than half-way; and he proposed the 
“toast of the evening” in glowing terms. Horace was called upon to 
respond. It was most unexpected on his part; and he turned very pale, 
and felt his heart bump rebelliously against his breast when the voice 
of the assemblage settled beyond appeal that he was to reply to the 
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toast. Fate seemed to settle that he was to suffer in every small, but 
n© less irritating, way that night. He couldn’t think of what to say. 
He had been lively to the last degree in the general conversation; but 
there was something formal and cold-blooded in having to rise and 
speak coolly in the middle of that jovial banquet. He tried to collect 
his scattered senses, and string a few consecutive sentences together; 
but his brain refused the office; and he felt a weakness at the knees, a 
palpitation of the heart, and a rush of blood to the head. He looked 
piteously at his host; but Sir Charles was obdurate, and the others were 
becoming impatient. There was nothing for it; he rose greatly con- 
fused to his legs, and, passing his hand over his heated forehead, was 
about to commence. 

At that moment the door opened; in came Sir George Gurnet and 
Lord Glenburn. Yes, Lord Glenburn, not only in the flesh but in the 
spirit, to judge from his wild look and the peculiar forced smirk which 
men assume when they attempt to smile-down intoxication. 

Horace sank to his seat as if he had been shot. Over the counte- 
nance of Sir Charles Soper there spread an instantaneous flush; but he 
was too much a gentleman to show any annoyance to h‘s new visitors; 
so rose and shook hands with Sir George Gurnet. 

“How do, Soper?” said Glenburn in a thick voice. “ Howe you 
had a gathering here; so, being a neighbour, thought I’d drop in,’ . 

“Very glad to see you, Glenburn; wish you'd come earlier,” said the 
genial baronet, who was in his heart greatly annoyed at the advent of 
the peer, whom he despised heartily. 

Sir George Gurnet, a round-faced, stupid sort of man, here whispered 
in his host’s ear, “Couldn’t help it, Soper; he would come. Fastened 
on like a leech, confound him!” 

“ All right, my dear fellow,” replied the host ondentinallin “Will 
you have some supper?” he added, turning to Glenburn and offering 
him a cigar. 

“No, thankee,” replied the peer; “I’ve supped; supped on the 
bright eyes of little Mellington. Saw you there, by the by.” 

A cloud passed over the features of Sir Charles; a thunderstorm 
hung upon the contracted brow of Horace. 

Glenburn was a veritable skeleton at the banquet; every one knew 
his character, and his presence cast one of those evident glooms upon 
the assembly which it is impossible for the most obtuse not to perceive. 
Glenburn rather gloried in his unpopularity. When he proposed to go 
with Sir George Gurnet he saw at once that the offer of his society was 
received with no very good grace, and it tickled him to think that he 
could inflict a little annoyance in a pleasant way, and would take no 
hint that his presence was not desired. 

Though Sir Charles, as the host, was compelled of necessity to be 
civil to his uninvited guest, Sir Charles’s friends felt bound by no such 
delicate obligation. One and all scowled upon the ill-reputed peer, 
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who, however, was in no way disconcerted by the loving looks of those 
around, but whose countenance wore a supercilious smile, which was as 
offensive as the most pronounced sneer, and with a trembling hand he 
filled a bumper of wine, draining it at a draught. He had been drink- 
ing already considerably, and there was a wild look of mischief in his 
evil eye; he had been repulsed, insulted, ordered out of the theatre by 
Girdlestone, who had plucked up a spirit and spoken out bravely when 
he saw the troubled state of poor Julia, and remembered how speedily 
the cormorant who managed the Elysium would snap her up. He had 
been ordered—very nearly flung—out of a vile playhouse before a posse 
of grinning carpenters and insolent hangers-on, some of whom had 
raised a shout which had driven him furious, for his title somehow got 
about, and “my lord” had been shouted after him, coupled with epithets 
by no means complimentary. He knew Sir Charles was a great friend 
and patron of the minx who had scorned and insulted him, and he was 
determined he would have his revenge out of somebody. His blood 
was boiling; the gout was throwing out the most painful hints that its 
presence might be shortly expected; the liquor he had been indulging in 
freely had fired his brain; and altogether he was in his worst possible 
phase, and not a very pleasant addition to Sir Charles’s supper-party. 

Of all the scowlers present, Horace Bentley was the most fierce. He 
threw alternately contemptuous and fiery glances at the new-comer, and 
he felt assured that Glenburn noticed them, though he never caught 
his eye. There was an awkward pause; and though Sir Charles at- 
tempted a mild joke, and endeavoured feebly to rally Batts about going 
asleep, the witticism fell pointless, and missed its effect, nobody laugh- 
ing but Glenburn, who did so in a loud insolent manner, which brought 
the blood into Bates’s face, and made him open his eye sufficiently 
wide to let the seldom-displaced eyeglass fall with a “flop” into his 
burgundy. 

The least-depressed member of the company was of course the bar- 
rister Wriggley. He was accustomed to such trifles, and took them 
easily. He had never been known to lose his temper over a puzzling 
stupid witness with plenty to tell and a dogged determination not to 
tell it. He was a plain-sailing, easy-going person, was Wriggley; and 
he watched the countenances of the remainder, reading the thoughts of 
their possessors as he was accustomed to do those of a provincial jury. 
He had never seen “ guilt” so firmly stamped upon the features of living 
man before. Poor little Lord Topper couldn’t exactly make it out. He 
was new to late hours and to mastership over his own actions, and knew 
nothing beyond vague reports he had never listened to concerning the 
unwelcome guest. ‘There was something in the man’s appearance, 
though, at which the fresh young nature of the lad revolted; and he 
was not behind any of his older companions in exhibiting, by facial 
expression, his annoyance at the addition to the pleasant party. 

Again Glenburn filled himself a flowing tumbler; but it was 
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stronger stuff than that which he had recently drained. He had gone 
on successfully defying the doctor’s orders for some time now, and he 
rather gloried in his reckless disobedience. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, after he had taken off nearly half of the fiery 
compound,—“ well, I’ve been at doleful assemblages in my time, but 
this beats them all. Curse me if it isn’t enough to give a man the 
blue-devils, to fall in upon such a miserable lot!” 

Sir Charles felt; bound to rouse himself. He was famed as a host, 
and he felt his character slipping away from him. Now was the time 
to come out “jolly,” in the Mark-Tapley sense. Any one could be 
genial and hospitable when every thing was couleur de rose. So he gave 
himself a sort of shake and smiled just a little mechanically, and urged 
his guests to enjoy themselves, in as cheery a voice as he could assume. 

Batts, generally reticent, came to his friend’s assistance, and made 
at least three consecutive observations, which however produced the 
faintest replies, and the result was that the stolid Crofton again re- 
lapsed into gloomy silence. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Glenburn mockingly, “I’ve been a recluse 
lately; but hang me if my solitary room, where I never have any body 
but my valet and the gout for company, isn’t more lively than this!” 

The hopes of the company rose. It was possible that Glenburn, 
tired out and disgusted, might shortly leave. He read their thoughts 
and determined to disappoint them. 

“Can’t any one give us a song?” exclaimed Glenburn, who was 
having all the talk to himself. “Can’t any one sing any thing? I 
can’t say I care much for music myself, but any thing’s better than 
this spectral jollity.” 

A good idea: Sir Charles jumped at it. “Ah, song by all means!” 
Then he looked round from guest to guest; but if ever there was an 
unsocial party assembled together, that was the one. The baronet’s 
eye rested for a moment on Wriggley; but he received so stern a frown 
from that legal gentleman that there was nothing for it but to pass on 
to the next, and the next was that hard-headed official Joy. He would 
have been a bold man to have asked that dry old bit of human clock- 
work to favour them with a song; as soon would one propose the pro- 

sperity of barrel-organs, and call upon Mr. Babbage to respond. Colonel 
Atkinson eventually came to the rescue. He was a browned and 
bearded warrior, with that languid look of mild ferocity so peculiar to 
the military swell. He gave a great tug at his shaggy brown mous- 
tache, and, after a good deal of preliminary “‘hemming,” which bore a 
striking resemblance to the tone in which he was accustomed to give 
the word of command, surmounted his huskiness, and piped up “ Kath- 
leen Mavourneen” in a high and quivering treble, which was more 
shrill than melodious. 

Horace could never hear this sort of thing without experiencing a 
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painful tendency to laugh. Kindly-disposed people, who think they 
really “oblige” the company when they respond only too readily to the 
rash request of a polite host, little dream of the struggle with the dia- 
phragm which takes place in the frame of those who are forced to sit 
with serious faces during the infliction. Unaccompanied songs are 
generally ineffective, to use the mildest term; but when a monster of a 
man fixes his eye upon a particular spot on the ceiling, and in cold 
blood commences the most inappropriate ditty he can think of, em- 
bellishing it with shakes and cadences of his own composition, and 
dwelling upon the plaintive portions with an evident enjoyment, then 
we say it is time for his friends to interfere, and under threats of Han- 
well, extort a promise from him “ never to do so any more.” 

Horace, by a gigantic effort, mastered his mirth, though both 
corners of his lips quivered, and he dared not look at Batts for his life. 
But Glenburn was not controlled by any feeling of delicacy. The song 
bored him; and at the beginning of the second verse, he thumped the 
table and shouted out that it was enough, and so on. 

Colonel Atkinson stared, reddened, and with a good-natured bow 
sat down. He saw that Glenburn was the worse for what he had 
taken, and possessed sufficient self-control to take the interruption 
pleasantly. A cold stream ran down Sir Charles’s spine, for that 
stalwart warrior could have taken Glenburn in his fist and squeczed 
him in two. 

“There, there!” cried Glenburn; “give us something with a little 
dash about it. Life’s too short to listen to Kathleen Mavourneens, 
and all such stuff. Can’t any body sing something sparkling, eh? 
Come, Soper, you used to sing, usen’t you? Oh, well, you usen’t then ; 
it’s my mistake. Here you,—you’ve got what they call a ‘singing 
face,’ you have,—oblige us with something sprightly.” 

Horace, to whom Glenburn spoke, turned rather redder than before 
at the rudely-couched request of the peer, and replied in his proudest 
tone, “I’m afraid, my lord, I don’t know a song of the nature to suit 
your superior tastes.” 

Crofton Batts smiled in his usual sleepy way ; the barrister rubbed 
his chin and looked agreeably surprised; Reginald Joy’s little blue 
eyes twinkled with evident delight ; young Viscount Topper chuckled ; 
Colonel Atkinson frowned for fear any one should imagine him pleased 
at his enemy getting a repulse from another party; and Sir Charles 
Soper forgot his determination to keep matters smooth, and gave a 
decided laugh, one of his pleasant but slightly vacant Ha! ha! ha’s! 

Glenburn had not heard Horace speak until now. As he did s0, 
the fire appeared to fade from his eyes, and a slight pallor was evident 
upon his cheek. Those around attributed the change in his looks to 
surprise or annoyance at the ready retort of the young author. Evi- 
dently unable to make a satisfactory rejoinder, Glenburn stretched his 
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shaking hand towards his glass; and when he raised it to his lips, it 
rattled against his teeth, and it was observed he only sipped its con- 
tents, if indeed he tasted them. 

Expressive looks passed hither and thither amidst the guests. 
Glenburn had met his match, and was uncomfortable. He was un- 
comfortable; and Sir Charles, anxious now to recommence the joviatity, 
and also desirous of bringing Horace’s talents prominently forward, said, 

“Well, Bentley, old boy, if you do know any thing,—any thing of 
your own writing, you know,—doosid glad to hear it, you know.” 

Then the baronet winked at him and nodded, and looked as per- 
suasive as he could; and Horace, a little pleased at his small triumph, 
said he would try to get through something, and commenced. 

He had written a capital “patter” song, which had appeared in one 
of those numerous refuges for the destitute Muse which none present 
had ever seen. It was ingenious and effective, and Horace sang it in a 
half-conversational tone, and brought out his own points with great 
force. The baronet laughed till the tears ran down his sleek good- 
tempered face, and all the others enjoyed it; Crofton Batts even coming 
in with a solemn laugh after the others. 

Glenburn never smiled. His face was paler now, and his eyes were 
shaded by his trembling hand. When the rest applauded vociferously 
he was silent; and Sir Charles, anxious to be agreeable, slapped him on 
the back and urged him to enjoy himself. 

There was a haggard look upon the peer’s face when he responded 
in thick accents to his host. He smothered a rising sigh, and then 
gave a loud laugh, but a forced laugh in which there was not a trace of 
joviality. But the others were talking and laughing now. The stream 
was once more flowing, and the gloom which the uninvited guest had 
cast upon the company was dispersed. Wriggley gave an entertaining 
account of a witness in the mining districts (if ever these legal guns tell 
stories, be sure the scene is laid in a law-court), and assumed the dialect 
of the district admirably. Young Topper gave an imitation of popular 
actors, each of which was remarkable as bearing not the most remote 
resemblance to the original. Sharpus went to sleep in the most sociable 
manner, waking up and excusing himself every five minutes. Crofton 
Batts brewed punch; and even prim little Reginald Joy fished up a 
conundrum from the recesses of his memory, and produced that piece 
of antediluvian drollery amidst general applause. 

More than ever like the skeleton at the feast sat Glenburn. But he 
drank silently and often; and he now avoided looking at Horace, and 
his face had reassumed a dogged expression, but had lost the insolent 
ferocity which was evident when he had first entered the room. A 
physiognomist would have settled that something had startled and a 
little frightened him. 

It was getting late, and the enthusiasm and the wine had not been 
Without the inevitable effect upon most present. Batts was still in- 
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scrutably noiseless; but the rest were as people mostly are under such 
circumstances—loud-voiced, prone to roar at trifles, flushed as to face, 
and oblivious of every thing but the enjoyment of the hour. Even 
Glenburn now joined occasionally in the mirth, but without the buoyant 
gaiety of the others, always saying something sneering, and laughing 
huskily at his own ill-timed jests. 

He had not hitherto mentioned Julia Mellington. Presently her 
name was uttered by some one, and Glenburn looked up and stared at 
the speaker. 

“ What’s that you say about the pretty Julia?” asked the peer. 

“ Oh, singing her praises as usual,” said Wriggley, with a pleasant 
smile. Wriggley should have known better than to stop to those small 
hours, when he knew he was to be in court by ten o’clock, fresh and 
rosy-gilled, ready to talk down the opposition evidence in that great 
libel-case. 

“ Singing her praises, eh!” sneered Glenburn. “ Friends, friends, 
eh, ha! all greatly interested apparently in that inestimable female.” 

Few people could invest their sneers with such a peculiarly stinging 
insolence as could Glenburn. Horace felt his face grow white and his 
heart beat. He was not exactly himself. He had been quite the lion 
of the evening, and he was intoxicated with his social success. He felt 
that a light word coupled with a girl he imagined himself overwhelm- 
ingly in love with, would drive him to do something desperate. 

* And why not, pray!” he exclaimed in a loud voice to Glenburn. 

The peer turned upon him sharply, and his brows contracted. He 
could not avoid replying, but was evidently unable to do so at the 
moment. 

Horace was in no mood for waiting. Something seemed to urge 
him on, and the half-quailing look of his lordship gave him courage to 
proceed. 

“ Could Julia hear me speaking for her now!” his heart seemed to 
whisper to him, and he renewed the attack in a louder voice. 

“Why should we not be interested in her? what have you to say 
why we should not?” 

“‘ Bah!” said Glenburn, affecting to refill his glass. 

“There is not a man here who does not know and respect Miss 
Mellington,” continued Horace, disregarding the alarmed looks of Sir 
Charles, and the expressive gestures of the others. 

“Tnsolent hound! do you dare to question me?” suddenly burst forth 
Glenburn, rising furiously. 

All barriers of self-restraint were now swept away, and the fire again 
shone in those evil eyes, brighter, fiercer, as he glared at the upstart 
youth before him. Horace glared back with equal fury in his face, and 
it was remarked afterwards how strikingly alike they looked as they 
stood confronting each other, their hands clenched and their features 
distorted with a devilish frenzy. The sympathies of all were with 
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Horace, and they crowded round him to urge him to be quiet, or to 
leave. Batts tried to pull him away. But Horace paid no attention 
to them, and stood with his eyes fixed 6n Glenburn. When a lull came, 
Horace said, in a slow distinct voice, in which there was not the least 
tremor: 

“ Lord Glenburn, if you say one word against that girl, you are a 
scoundrel and a liar!” 

Glenburn threw off Sir Charles Soper and little Joy, who had-both 
rushed to prevent violence,—threw them off with a power no one would 
have imagined he possessed,—and in another instant had dashed his 
fist in the face of Horace, who in his turn grasped Glenburn by the 
collar and closed with him. 

In a moment more they would have been separated; but Glenburn 
had seized a heavy decanter from the table, and with a fierce yell, a8 
he felt himself choking in his antagonist’s grasp, struck him a savage 
blow on the temple. It was done almost instantaneously, and the blood 
trickled from the wound as Horace fell into the arms of Crofton Batts, 
and Ledbitter rushed into the room to remove his master. 

No one noticed Glenburn’s exit; he went from the room foaming at 
the mouth, holding the valet’s arm so tightly that Ledbitter winced 
again. All were round Horace, who lay upon the sofa, his face pale, 
and the white froth upon his colourless lips. 

“ He’s stunned,” said Sir Charles, his own face almost as white as 
Horace’s; and the trembling baronet sprinkled water in the poor lad’s 
face with trembling fingers, and looked round for Crofton Batts. 

But Crofton Batts had gone for the doctor. 


CHapTeR XXXVITI. 
BAD NEWS. 

THE amiable little mother grew more and more wakeful as the hours 
slowly came and went. Thrice did Anne Maggs suggest bed; but Mrs. 
Bentley wouldn't hear of it, declaring she had done little else but sleep 
since she had left London, and growing at length almost snappish when 
Anne yawned and mentioned the time. 

“ Well, Anne, we don’t know how he may be engaged. These news- 
papers and printing-offices I know are kept open all night, and we don’t 
know but that Horace may have something important ‘to see through 
the press,’ as they call it. We shall be prouder than ever of him some 
day, Anne, for I’m sure he’s the makings of a great man in him; no- 
body could read one of his letters without being sure of that.” 

“ Not that you’ve had so many of them since you've been away,” 
replied Anne, quite ill-temperedly, for she was terribly annoyed at her 
little mistress being kept from her pillow, and at Horace having selected 
such a night, of all nights in the year, to go stopping out—the good- 
for-nothing silly lad! 
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However, her animadversions went for nothing; and if news had 
come that Horace was in the station-house, the mother would have 
settled at once it was a false charge; for Horace was perfect, she 
thought, and Anne ought to know better than set a mother against 
her son. Then Anne would give a description of how fond he was of 
the baby; how funnily he dandled it; and how he roared with delight 
when it struck her; and little Mrs. Bentley was alternately tears and 
laughter as the night went on. At length it was such unmistakable 
morning that there was no excuse for postponing breakfast; and Anne, 
with very red eyes and in a somewhat absent and confused manner, set 
about making tea. 

“ Perhaps something’s happened to him, Anne,” said Mrs. Bentley, 
with a look of alarm; “if he isn’t in by the middle of the day, we 
taust have an advertisement in the papers, or something.” 

“Bless your innocent heart!” replied Anne, “don’t you go for to 
think anything’s happened to him. He’s been with some of his friends. 
There’s Mr. Tindal come into property, and dressed quite gen-teel and 
grand, with a gold watch as belonged to a aunt, and, as Horace said, 
had been in possession of his uncle, and then they laughed,—it would 
have done your heart good to see ’em, the pair; and me a remembering 
the time when I’ve had him on my knee, just for all the world like that 
bit of a baby there.” 

tambling on in this unconnected but well-meant style, Anne made 
the tea and produced her little hidden dainties from a cupboard, and 
tried all she could to induce her mistress to eat. But Mrs. Bentley 
could only make a feint of taking a cup of tea, and at every fresh 
opening of the front door would rush to the stairs, only to come back 
disappointed and wretched. 

At length Mrs. Bentley could not control her extreme anxiety, and 
she said: 

“ Anne, I shall go to this Mr. Tindal, and find where Horace is. 
Why, gracious me! he may have gone off in his sudden way out of 
town, and we mayn’t see him for ever such a time.” 

She would listen to nothing, not even to the assurance that Tindal’s 
address was unknown. 

“Never mind, I shall go to the office and inquire.” 

So she got herself ready for her journey, and fastened on her bonnet 
nervously; her heart beating, and dim forebodings of something dreadful 
alarming her sorely. Just before starting she sank upon the sofa and 
laid her hand upon Anne Maggs’s arm. 

“Oh, Anne dear, if something should have happened to him! There 
cannot be more misery in store for me!” 

Anne Maggs patted her head, and called her a silly and a frightened 
thing; but Anne was not without her own fears, though she kept them 
to herself. 


She tripped down the stairs; but as she got to the passage there was 
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a double knock at. the door, and with a “ Here he is!” she rushed to 
open it. 

Sir Charles Soper was on the step, with a very pale face and very 
red eyes. He bowed, and as he looked into the face of the anxious 
mother, his own face turned crimson, and his big generous heart 
throbbed loudly. 

“T beg your pardon, I believe I am speaking to—” | 

“'To Mrs. Bentley, sir,” she said in a low voice; she was always 
painfully nervous with strangers. 

“ Just so,” replied the baronet, as he became pale once more. 

“Did you wish to speak to me?” timidly asked Mrs. Bentley, 
scarcely daring to look up at the bewhiskered visitor, who still stood 
irresolutely on the step, apparently unable to make up his mind whether 
he should walk in or run away. 

“Yes, I did, Mrs. Bentley, I did,” he continued, uneasily tapping 
his boot with his cane. “TI wish to have a few words’ conversation with 
you on business—on somewhat painful business, ma’am, I am sorry 
to say.” 

He tried his best to rob the sentence of its ominous character, but 
it sounded awful in the ears of the poor little trembling woman, who 
now looked straight into the eyes of the visitor. 

It was his turn to look down now; and he could only stammer 
something about coming in and telling her his unwelcome news, and 
enter with a soft step, as if he were ashamed of his errand, and anxious 
to avoid being seen by others. He walked up into the little sitting- 
room, and to Mrs. Bentley’s question as to whether Anne might be 
present, replied, after looking at her for a moment, that she might. 

“Tam a friend of your son, ma’am,” began Sir Charles in a husky 
voice, and with his head bent, for he could not endure the gaze of those 
frightened eyes. 

Mrs. Bentley sat holding the dress of Anne, who stood beside her. 

“Ts it news—bad news of him you have to bring me, sir?” asked 
the mother. 

“Madam, we must try and bear up against misfortunes in this 
world. We must learn to endure the will of Heaven.” 

The baronet still had his head bowed, the tears were in his eyes, 
and his voice was broken. 

The mother rose suddenly from her seat, and grasped Sir Charles 
by the arm. He could no longer avert his face from her, and in his 
tell-tale visage she read at a glance the fearful truth. 

“He—he is dead!” she cried, staggering back a step or two, and 
pressing her hand to her heart ; “tell me, tell me, or I shall go mad!” 

“Madam, dear madam,” said the visitor, now speaking rapidly and 
with deep feeling, “some one better able to discharge this painful task 
should have come to break the sad news to you; but I could not bear 
that so terrible a duty should devolve upon any one else. It was be- 
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neath my roof that the accident happened. Believe me, it was through 
no fault of mine that it occurred” (for she was glaring at him now, with 
her hand in her hair, and her once mild eyes flashing wildly). “TI had 
given a party, and your son was one of the guests. Excited by an in- 
sult from a villain who forced himself upon us, he struck him. Before 
we could part them, your son fell—fell beneath the cowardly brutal blow 
of the other; and—madam, bear up, I entreat you to bear up; I’— 
here Sir Charles broke down utterly, and went to the window, unable 
to look upon the mother of the poor dead boy. He had arranged all 
sorts of preliminary phrases and introductory speeches wherewith to 
pave the way for the terrible announcement ; he had settled what to say 
in his own mind when coming along the streets; but when he saw the 
mother’s face they all vanished, and he could only fall back upon the 
truth, the cold cruel truth, which had risen to his lips, and rushed forth 
to strike a chill to that loving breast. 

How she clung to her old nurse, and sobbed upon her bosom, and 
nestled up to her, and clasped her shoulders as if she were a little child 
whom wicked people wished to carry off! It was too terrible. She 
couldn’t realise it; but could only sob away in a frightened manner, 
clinging to Anne and hiding her face. Anne, like an immovable statue, 
stood with her eyes fixed coldly on the wall before her until the first 
paroxysm was over; then she stood beside the mother as before, her 
rigid mouth closed tightly, and her eyes dry, whilst her heart was 
bleeding. 

Suddenly the mother rose. She wiped her eyes rapidly, and then 
said, in a hurried undertone, “Come, come; let us go to him—now, 
now, without a moment’s delay ;” and she was downstairs and in the 
street before her faithful friend could stop her. 

Sir Charles hailed a passing cab, and opened the door whilst the 
two women got in. He then mounted the box bythe coachman. Mrs. 
Bentley sat bolt upright, clasping Anne’s hand firmly. They never 
said a word to each other; and when the cab drew up at Clarence 
Chambers, Mrs. Bentley cast a frightened glance for a moment at Sir 
Charles, but walked straight on as he directed her. 

At the door of the chamber where the lad lay dead, Sir Charles 
would have murmured some words of kindly admonition; but the 
mother waved him impatiently aside, and walked straight into the room 
with an erect step. 

She saw where her boy was in a moment, and fell with her head 
upon his still breast, with a great heart-broken cry that was heard 
throughout the house. 

Sir Charles brought a large silk pocket-handkerchief from his pocket, 
and sitting down, wept like an infant. Crofton Batts, who had stayed 
behind with his friend the doctor, felt a moisture in his eyes, the first 
for years ; for Batts could bear a good deal, and was not easily affected. 
The doctor even looked troubled. Anne alone was firm and unemo- 
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tional. This was the sorest trial of her mistress’s life; and now was 
the time to be a true friend. But as she looked on the white face of 
the boy she had dandled on her knee, and knew the wound that cruel 
day would leave in the mother’s heart, be sure that generous soul suf- 
fered an inward agony beyond the power of tongue to tell. 

Presently, at a gesture from the doctor, Batts and Sir Charles fol- 
lowed him out of the room. 

“It’s better, my dear Batts, on occasions of this kind, to leave them. 
Poor thing! she looks young, too, to be that man’s mother.” 

Presently the doctor was fetched away by a messenger, and Batts 
and Sir Charles sat in the next room, the baronet in as deep grief as if 
he had lost a brother, and mentally vowing he would never have an- 
other gathering in that fatal room, but would quit his chambers for 
ever before the week was out. 

It seemed an age to Sir Charles. Occasionally a wailing cry was 
heard from the room, and then a few hurried words from Anne. After 
a longer lull than usual, a sound as ofa falling body was heard, and 
almost immediately the nurse came out, and was met by the scared 
baronet, who was on the point of entering the room. 

“She’s fallen into a faint, quite exhausted; has the doctor gone ?” 

Anne was marvellously self-composed and unflurried upon extreme 
occasions. 

“He has been fetched away, but will be back again soon.” 

“Well, send him in as soon as he does.” 

Then she turned about to enter the room, but suddenly closed the 
door, and said, in a fierce whisper, “ Whose hand was it, eh? Who 
struck the blow?” 

Sir Charles replied, “ Lord Glenburn; he is himself dangerously ill. 
There,” pointing along the passage. 

Well as Anne had borne up hitherto, she certainly now appeared as 
if about to drop. Her complexion turned a deadly ashen hue, and she 
appeared for a moment or two as one beside herself. Then she asked 
again, “ Who, who was it?” 

Sir Charles repeated the peer’s name. 

“Ah!” said Anne, after drawing a long deep breath, and passing her 
rough hand across her forehead. ‘ And—and you say he is there;” 
here she pointed in the direction indicated by Sir Charles. 

“Yes,” he replied; “ he has chambers here like these.” 

“Come,” she said, with a wild abruptness, but with a determined air 
there was no resisting, “come; she must not stay a moment more be- 
neath this roof. Lend me a hand with her. She must be taken home. 
For the love of Heaven, don’t ask mewhy. There is a reason, an ample 
reason. If she hears the name of the man who did this deed, she'll go 
mad; mad, mark me!” 

The old nurse dragged rather than led Sir Charles into the room 
where her mistress lay in a swoon by the side of her dead son. There 
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was something so practical in the woman’s manner, despite her distorted 
face and strange words, that the baronet could not but obey her; and 
he lifted the inanimate Mrs. Bentley in his arms and carried her down 
after Anne, who led the way to the door. 

Mrs. Bentley was placed in a cab, and was borne away all fainting 
to Little Green Street, Soho; Anne Maggs supporting her with her 
strong arms, and Sir Charles Soper staring after her, his brain in a whirl 
at the whole affair. Then, when her mistress was placed in charge of 
Mrs. Molloy and Mr. Mellidew (who was fetched in, and saw very shortly 
the fearful illness that was coming on the stricken mother), did Anne 
Maggs drive back to Clarence Chambers, and, falling on her knees by 
the side of Horace, pray long and earnestly that the mother might never 
learn the name of him who had killed her boy. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
PAID IN FULL. 


“You see, he’s no constitution,” observed the fashionable doctor, 
whom Ledbitter had sent for to attend Glenburn. 

His lordship had broken a blood-vessel, and was dangerously ill. 

“ But he may rally, I suppose, sir?” said Ledbitter. 

“T’m afraid he’s rallied too many times already,” said the doctor 
with a sombre smile. 

The big old-fashioned carriage bore away the medical gentleman, 
and Ledbitter returned to his master’s room. 

Ledbitter’s plot had succeeded beyond his expectations; but still 
not exactly as he could have wished. 

“T wished him to live—to live in torment through years of speech- 
less misery and remorse. How many years have I lived with the recol- 
lection of my poor Lily’s face, as I last saw it, embittering each hour of 
my life, with the memory ofthe winning beauty that was her ruin goad- 
ing me on, never letting the purpose of my life fade ever so slightly; 
whilst I have been the willing slave of that heartless wretch, who has 
so often nearly escaped me; and who even now, great and unexpected 
as is the climax to my hopes, should have lived through years of agony 
—agony that would have wrung even his callous heart, which never felt 
one pang of pity since it first beat with life!” 

The valet sat with his head in his hands, regretting that his ven- 
geance would consist of “one blow and all over;” it was a terrible one, 
it was true, but what a revenge it might have been ! 

The room was sombre, and no sound reached the valet’s ear but the 
heavy breathing of his master. It was a complete break-up. The 
violent outbreak of reckless dissipation in which he had of late indulged 
had done him irreparable injury. He lay there at the point of death, 
nearer to his end than Ledbitter or the physician had imagined. There 
had been a consultation, and three wise white heads had been shaken 
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despondently, and three long learned faces had grown longer if not 
wiser, after meeting at the bed-side of Lord Glenburn. When those 
three clever men met together (and they often did) and shook their 
scientific heads in unison, there was seldom any hope for the subject of 
their consultation. The big old yellow chariot of the first, the splashed 
brougham with the shuffling brown cobs of the second, and the lumber- . 
ing phaeton of the third carried them in their separate directions; Led- 
bitter bowing gravely to them as they left the grand central door lead- 
ing to the Chambers—that “invaluable person,” as Sir Roger Parlby 
described him to Lady Parlby that evening; for Sir Roger was parting 
with his butler, and had fixed an admiring eye on the respectable Led- 
bitter. 

Lord Glenburn woke up with a start, unrefreshed by his light 
slumber, and looking at Ledbitter, he saw that he was sitting gazing 
intently at a picture which he held in his hand. Presently he thought 
he saw the valet press the miniature to his lips, and then place it in his 
breast. It was so strange a thing for Ledbitter, of all men in the world, 
to do, that despite the weakness from which the peer was suffering, 
he partially raised himself and stared out in surprise at his servant, 
wondering if his own brain was affected, and fixing his deep-sunken 
eyes into a searching gaze at the valet. 

“ Ledbitter!” 

The valet started. 

“ My lord.” Ledbitter sat still and waited for his master to continue. 

“ Ledbitter, am I going to die?” 

The valet shrugged his shoulders. 

“What d’ye mean, man? Speak out.” 

“Your lordship is in a very critical state.” 

“J—I struck that insolent young scoundrel down, and then—I 
forget the rest. I—what’s the matter, man?” 

“ Nothing, nothing. You struck him down in ignorance—in ignor- 
ance, my lord.” 

“What do youmean? Your old riddles.” 

“Yes, you struck him down as you have struck down many.” 

There was a pause. The big gold watch of my lord ticking loudly, 
but all else silent. 

“ A bad end to a bad life,” muttered Glenburn presently. 

“* A very bad end indeed,” echoed Ledbitter. 

There was an unfeeling absence of grief about the valet which 
nettled his master; a sarcastic tone in his voice which surprised him 
too. He had not expected much devotion from his servant; but this 
was heartless. 

“Tt was self-defence. He attacked me, flew at my throat, and well- 
nigh strangled me.” 

“ Hot blood, hot blood;” and the valet nodded his head slowly. 

“ Ay, the curse of the Glenburns.” 
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“ Just so, just so; it runs in the family.” 

“ Were you not looking at a miniature just now?” 

Ledbitter turned pale. 

“Yes.” 

“ A love of your youth, eh?” 

* A lost love; a blighted one; a treasure stolen from me!” 

It was the first time in all these years that Glenburn had heard 
Ledbitter’s voice sound so peculiarly harsh and grating. He turned his 
head, but the valet was calm. 

“Tt must have been fancy,” thought the peer. “Nothing would 
rouse that stolid fellow; why, he can see his master hovering over the 
grave without expressing sympathy or even breathing a sigh.” 

Still, he must see the locket. 

“Let me see the features of this lost love, Ledbitter.” 

Ledbitter slowly drew the miniature from his breast and handed it 
to his master, pushing the curtain aside that he might the better see. 

Glenburn looked for some time at the portrait, which was poorly 
painted and a good deal faded. Still there was something in the ex- 
pression which seemed to interest him, for he partially raised himself to 
get a better view of it, and then shaded his eyes with his hand. 

“ Tt’s very like her, my lord,” said Ledbitter, after a pause. “She 
was only a small farmer’s adopted child; but she was good enough for a 
noble gentleman to fall in love with and destroy.” 

Lord Glenburn stared more than ever at his servant, and his breath 
came rapidly. 

“The man who loved her with his whole heart and soul,—a strange, 
quiet, thoughtful kind of man,—looked upon his life from that hour as 
a wearisome journey of years, with a deep deadly revenge as the goal. 
His dying father—the girl’s adopted parent—made him swear an oath 
to do this, that the bitter debt should be paid in full.” 

Great beads of perspiration glistened upon the forehead of Glenburn. 
His face was white, and his lips were set, as if they never would part 
again. A listener at the door might have fancied Ledbitter was reading 
some good book, for he spoke in so unexcited a tone, but his brow was 
moist and his eyes pitiless. 

“The girl’s avenger became the servant of the man who had stolen 
her, and then left her to die amongst strangers. He was a trustworthy, 
docile person, and above suspicion. But through the long and wicked 
years he passed with his heartless master—hating him, oh, so deeply!— 
he had but one object in view; he thought of it by day, he dreamt of it 
by night—it was never absent from his mind.” 

“Ha! ha!” burst forth Glenburn, unable to control himself any 
longer. “You double-faced villain and cur, what have I been about 
all these years not to lave discovered it! Why, you clumsy scoundrel, 
you have disclosed yourself a thousand times, but I was a blind idiot 
not to see it. Blind! Is this your vengeance to taunt me on what 
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you think to be my death-bed? T’ll live to kick you from the house 
into the kennel like a dog! Tll—’ Here Glenburn made a grasp at 
the bell-handle, but the prudent valet had moved it beyond his reach. 
He fell back panting with the exertion, and Ledbitter continued. 

“That would indeed have been a very, very poor revenge. But 
listen further. Some years after this noble gentleman had forgotten 
the poor dead girl who had trusted him, he met a lady—a governess 
in a great family. She was pretty, accomplished, and she fell.” 

Glenburn made an effort to rise, but his rage rendered him weaker 
still, and he could only glare upon his foe. 

“Tn a little time, a very little time, she learned to loathe the villain, 
whom in a mad hour she had fancied to be the soul of honour. She fled 
from him, and he never saw her more. He left England, and she hoped 
never to see him, for she dreaded the very sound of his name. She 
slaved as a daily governess, and kept herself and her old faithful nurse, 
who had flown to comfort her in her trial. Time softened the recollec- 
tion of her sorrow, and her heart beat with unselfish love for the son 
who was at once her comfort and her shame. One day she heard her 
betrayer had come back to England—to London, and brought with him 
a handsome wife. She fled away and hid; for she could not bear to 
think she was in this same town—big as it is—with that heartless mon- 
ster. Her son remained and mixed in company, and was rather courted 
as a handsome, clever lad—” 

“T know the rest,” shrieked Glenburn ; “I recognised the mother’s 
look in the boy’s face. I must go to him! Quick, quick, Ledbitter! 
my clothes, my clothes, man!” and the peer, now in a state of the 
wildest delirium, attempted to rise, but he was too weak to stand. His 
eyes shone with an unearthly lustre; and Ledbitter clutched the locket 
in his breast, as he stood watching his master still pitilessly, no thought 
of mercy in his relentless heart. 

“Tt would be vain to seek him, my lord,” he said very slowly and 
distinctly : “ the blow you struck him was a fatal one. He is dead !” 


There never was a worse-treated wretch in the world than himself, 
declared Michael Lyon, alias Jennings, when the cruel policeman with 
the good memory for faces pounced upon him one day—the same day 
Cooney came back to business, looking so clean that nobody knew him. 
It was very hard upon the ill-used fellow certainly. But what could 
Mr. Ledbitter do? The law was not to be set aside, so there was no 
help for it. At the same time it might be a comfort to Mr. L. to 
know that his daughter was lawfully married to the gallant Captain 
Atherton very shortly after the decease of my Lord Glenburn. 

Yes, Atherton married her. Not only that, but he welcomed mildly 
a hard-featured person of mature years, who came out from England 
with a great quantity of luggage, and who soon took the leading 
position in the family, rendering the life of each domestic a misery, 
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and producing a tremendous flutter amongst the tradespeople. Report 
says that Atherton is not as happy as he might be; that he takes more 
brandy-and-water than is wholesome; and that on the arrival of any 
old acquaintance upon the foreign shore where he wanders, he is apt to 
weep copiously, and darkly hint that he “only made one mistake in his 
life, but that was a stunner, my boy.” When the old acquaintance 
quits the foreign shore, Captain Atherton makes a point of appearing 
in his favourite character of Calypso, and mourns the departure of the 
Ulysses in question, and refuses to be consoled for some hours. 

A year after the sad scene in Sir Charles’s chambers, that warm- 
hearted baronet was seated in his new quarters in Piccadilly, wondering 
what on earth he should do with himself for the day. Life was becom- 
ing a dull insipidity to that wealthy, healthy, unintellectual young man. 
He was moped to death, and he looked out on to the Green Park and 
scowled—that is, tried to scowl, for his round barometer of a face was 
universally at “set fair’—at the nurse-maids and children who were 
perambulating the pathway. 

“ J don’t know what to do,” he exclaimed, making vicious tugs at 
his whiskers. “ Life’s a bore here, and I’m too lazy to travel. I wish 
I had to work for my living; perhaps I mightn’t find it so precious dull 
then. There’s a great brute of an omnibus-driver just gone past, roar- 
ing with delight at some joke from a hungry-looking man with no 
gloves sitting by him. Why can’t J roar with delight! Why haven’t 
ZI no gloves? I can leave ’em at home; but it isn’t the same thing. I 
go to the play. I can understand plays, at least some of ’em—the 
Opera’s too deep for me—but I’m not amused. I stroll round the 
Park, or drive, or ride; but one thing’s as dismal as the other. My 
symptoms are more than suspicious. It’s my belief I’m in love. Still 
you can’t very well be in love unless you’ve got somebody to—” 

“To be in love with,” burst in Crofton Batts, of all people in the 
world, and dressed in a very lively costume, quite unlike his ordinary 
style of dress. 

Sir Charles frowned. What was the cause of dandy surtouts, of 
flowers in button-holes, and other unaccustomed items in Crofton’s 
attire ? 

“ Behold your friend Benedict !” exclaimed Batts, striking an attitude. 

‘“ Batts, what’s the matter ?” asked the baronet, recoiling. 

“ Would you have the kindness, Soper, to peep behind that door ?” 
replied Batts, with a grin all over his face. 

Sir Charles did as he was bid, and beheld, not as he expected, the 
maniacal Crofton’s keeper,—for that changed being was evidently mad, 
—but no less a personage than Julia Mellington, smiling and blushing, 
and looking horribly guilty. 

“ Please, Charley,” she said, looking frightened, “we've been and 
got married.” 

“Yes, and we want you to give us a breakfast before we start for—” 
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“For ‘la Continong,’ as poor dear Pimlico calls it,” added Julia. 

“ But why—why—” here the baronet broke down. 

“JT know what you're going to say; why didn’t we tell you ?” 

<< Ye-es.” 

“Why,” here put in Julia, “we knew, Charley, that if we asked 
your consent as our valued old friend, you’d never have given it, and 
we should have been miserable if we’d married against your wish.” 

“ Well, but why wouldn’t I have given it ?” 

“ Why, because you are very fond of me; and if you’d thought any 
body else was going to marry me, you’d have snapped me up yourself, 
you dear staring old owl, you !—you know you would.” 

It was not so very shocking, under the circumstances perhaps, that 
Julia should have capped her excuse with a sounding kiss. Her hus- 
band looked on and smiled benignly. 

“ Judy,” said Sir Charles, a little gravely, “I think you're right. 
What is it they say at the end of the comedies ‘” 

“¢ Bless you, my children! of course; and very proper too.” 

“Hem! Just so. Crofton, you sly scoundrel, I forgive you. You 
sleepy fellows are always waking up and doing something unexpected. 
You may as well eat something if you’re going abroad. You'll get 
nothing there; at least, 7 never did.” 

Sir Charles Soper saw them set off with a heavy hear.. He married 
his cousin Kate a month afterwards; and when last heard of was 
perusing Banting on Corpulence, which he declares to be one of the few 
books he can understand. 

In a quaint old French town beyond the reach of railways there 
lives a mild-spoken gentle little woman whose hair is perfectly white, 
but whose face has still a youthful look about it which puzzles all be- 
holders. An old servant dwells with her and anticipates her slightest 
wishes with the alertness of the most dapper waiting-maic. <A tall old 
gentleman, of the name of Stone, pays them occasional visits and talks 
more than is agreeable concerning his chronic dyspepsia. But he is 
very kind to the lady with the white hair and the young face, and in- 
tends leaving all his property to the handsome blue-eyed boy he nurses 
on his knee. It is a calm untroubled happy life; and though the 
shadow of a great and heavy grief sometimes settles upon the mother’s 


brow, she soon recovers herself, for she is a brave little woman and 
bears up nobly. 


When the mail-steamer Hecla broke to pieces in sight of land some 
time ago, there were rare pickings for the wreckers on the shore. Amidst 
the bodies washed up by the waves was one of a man past middle-age, 
m whose tightly-clasped hand was found a locket containing a girl’s 
portrait. It was an utterly valueless trifle, and with a deep growl of 
disappointment the finder tossed it back into the sea. 
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Last Words. 


AnD have they told you all? Ah yes, I see 
At last you know it—know that I must die. 
Don’t tremble so; but come and sit by me, 
And hold my hand, and be as calm as I. 
Bend nearer, for my voice is faint and low; 
And I would tell you something ere I go. 


I’ve known a long time now that in that heart, 
Whose every beat was music to my ear, 

I’ve held the second place. Nay, do not start; 

I would but tell you—not reproach you, dear. 
You loved er first; and though with all your will 
You strove to conquer it, you love her still. 


*Twas hard to bear—to know that she whose whim 
Had blighted all the sunshine of your life, 

Could make your cheek flush and your eye grow dim 
E’en with a word: J could not, though your wife. 

I struggled hard to win your love; but no! 

I could not win it; yet I loved you so. 


The hope that lighted up my path so long 

Has flickered and died out. I could not live 
Without your love; but you did me no wrong— 
I could not gain what you had not to give. 
Nay, weep not! I am happy now I see 

You'll love my mem’ry better far than me. 


The strife has been so long, the way so drear, 

I feared my patience and my trust in God 

Would fail; but now I see the end so near, 

’Tis easier far to bow beneath the rod. 

The night is nearly o’er; the morn is nigh: 

Thank God for taking me! Dear love, good-by! - 
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